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' CRITICAL NÖTIGES. 

** Bach of theise volumes is in fact a separate work— each in a 
different style and spiiit— each aspiring to adifferent fame in- 
composition. ** Sydenham'' is a capital work which, without the 
' trouble of pufiing, must make a^great stir in iht Upper and politi- 
cal circfes." — London Literary Gttzäte. i ! 

" Sydenham is well written and contains n^uch pleasan^and some ' 
severe satire. The present Whig Ministers are handled without \ 
g^loyes, andanun^^er ofdisting^hed personag^s occiipy more^^ 
conspicuous places than they would have been likely to ohoose» 
had the matter been referred to themselves." — Courier, 

**The work before us is one of the most powerfiil of its class; 
it bears intrinsit evidence of 9. new writer. The portrait of Brum- 
mel, the <^arch dandy" is excellent; and all the scenes in which he 
is engag^ are managed With skill and tact. Thjsre is in Act sufH. 
cient material in this boojc for three or fourJ}^ovel8."-7iV«i; Mcmth- 
1y Magazine. * , 

<* All the personages are of course rtal, Ihough under fictitious 
names; these pages are in reality, memoirs of the intrig^es of the 
times, füll of keen Observation, graphic sketches of character, bi- ' 
ting sarcasm, Qne page of which would make the fortune of a pam- . 
phlet."— Loncfon Grozette, 
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I CAME into the world in the year 17 — . My father was an' 
ancient baronet, and had twelve thousand a-year. These he 
thooght, and t think so too, were his chief distinctions. £a> 
ly in life, he was returoed to Pariiament as representative of 
the neighbouring borou^ d|f j^ t ^ f«r which he had an here- 
ditary seat. He deliverd^iOMiprspaeches in the Hoose, for he 
could discuss with etfjoL&L ability all auestions, from Parlia- 
mentary Refonn tp pansh Road-bills : ne was also once select- 
ed to second the Address. Of his oratorical effusions it would 
' seem that he thought hiffhly, for he preserved the newspapers 
which contained them tiU the day of his death. My father oon- 
scientiously and firmly believed that he was an eminent public 
character ; nobody could deny that he was a highly respectjip 
ble man. V 

My mother waa an excellent woman. She went to the pa* 
rish church twice evei^ Sabbath, equally proropted by goali- 
ness and the wish of setting an example to the poor. She 
visited the tenantry, and established a school for their chü- 
dren. She plumed herseif upon not being 4 flne lady , and wore 
British manufacture in spite of the fashion. She thoajght yery 
highly of her husband, and ver^ meanly of those who did not 
admire him, or differed from him in opinion : in short, to use 
the expressive, comprehensive, and impartial language of 
grävestones, Lady Sydenham was the pattem of an excellent 
wife, a tender mother, and a kind mistrcss; 

I was the only offspring of this amiable couple. My infancy, 
I believe, passed as that period of life usually does. The tra- 
dition of the nursery is, that I was a ^ve and sober child, 
prone to none of those ebullitions of noise and passion which 
are usually exhibited by bratlings. In my twdfth year I was 
sent to a preparatory school, the Superintendent of which re- 
ceived, with me, two injunctions ^ the first was, not to impose 
any restriction upon the indulgence of my appetite ; the other, 
never to inflict upon me, corporal punishment ; because Lady 
▼OL. I. 1 
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2 SYDENUAM. 

Sydenham held the former practice to be injurious to the 
body , and Sir Matthew conceived the latter to be detrimental . 
to the mind. The teacher did not give a very favourable 
account of my talents or disposition to improvement ; and the 
clergryman of my native parish, who examined me in the vaca« 
tion, touchinff the proficiency which I had n^e in my studies, 
although he had been presented to his liviitfby my father, was 
ominously lukewarm in his commendation of my abilities and 
attainments. 

These reports were very unsatisfactory to my father. It ap- 
pears that he had destined me, in due time, to become his suc- 
cessor in the representation of the borough of P— , and a 
shining light in that House in which he himself had shone 
with a respectable lustre. It would be difficult to conjecture 
apon what foundation suph an expectation was raised, as I do 
luyt know that I exhibited any early Symptoms of genius ; cer- 
tainly my faiüiet had not entertained»the probability of his am- 
bitious scfaemes being fhistrated b{a&y aeficiency on my part. 
It was with no slight aiaarni, iftwlg fe ^^^ l^e perceiVea the 
evaülTeness witli whioh my lffiFim|i||jd to his inquiries, and 
the ooldness of the clergyman's r€Hnax«ftkat I «< did not appear 
to be destitute of capacity." Such accounts were chiUing to 
hk sanguine expectations, and he began, for the first time, 
80riou8ly to doubt that I was the brigfat genins which he had 
fancied me to be. He was not prepared to endnre with fortitnde 
the disappointment of his hopes, and he refrained not from di&- 
charging nis wrath at my detalcatipn. I heaid him with filial 
affection, for I was not wont to m moved ; and when he had 
exhausted his stock of reproaches^ I expostulated. But my 
remonstrances and argaments had no other effect than to exas- 
perate my parent, who continued to treat me with asperity, 
ontil,^ by re'tnrniiuUg school, I was relieved from his npbraid- 

When I revisited home at the next yacation, I found a total 
alteration in my father's demeanour. Instead of receiving me, 
as I expected, with indifference, if not dislike, he welcopied 
me home with all the warmth of affection, and decÄred that he 
had eagerly longed for the arrival of the period when he should 
affain enjoy my society. My mind was for some days engaged 
^nth speculations on the cause of this singular circumstance. 
I knew that my father's character was not vacillating nor ca-. 
pricious. At length I conjectured that the opinion which he 
had recently been induced to form with respect to my abilities, 
bad, within the last few months, undergone an alteration, for 
I was aware that bis love for me was wholly regulated by that 
opinion. As I couM not surmise, and as I was curious to 
.ascertain what had effected the supposed change, I took an 
opportun!^, in conversation with my father, to observe how 
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muck mtifioation I had derived from the marks of aflection 
which he had lately bestowed upon me, as I had been appre- 
hensive that I still laboured nnder his displeasure. 

This hint drew from him an explanaüon. It appeared, that 
upon reflection, finding himself exceedin^ly reluetant to aban- 
don the hopes which he had nourished of my future eminenca« 
it oecurred to him. that he had been has^ in despairing of my 
talenta, and this Suggestion, so agreeable to his wishes, was 
favoured by an accidental circumstance. With the yiew of 
stimulating my ambition by illustrious examples, my father 
had purchased a set of Plutarch*s Lives to present to me on 
my birth-day. While looking througfa a volume of that woik, 
a passage in the life of Julius Caesar attracted his eye, and, it 
seems, produced an almost magical effeot upon his mind. T^e 
paasage was that which recorded the fact of Cnsar neyer hay- 
mg ezhibited in early life any iridieation of the ^enius by 
wnioh he was afterwards distinguished. A new light hurst 
upon my father's mind ; he perceiyed the delusion under which 
he had contemplated his son, lyd the injustice with which he 
had estimated him. Yarious other precedents, similar to that 
of the Roman, were discovered by the patemal investioration ; 
lo confirm all which the authority of the wise Lord \erulam 
was quoted — *'There be some have an over-early ripeness in 
their years which fadeth betimes.^' 

Thenoeforward my tacitumity, no longer ascribed to dol- 
ness, was eonsidered as indicative of profound powers of 
Uioufffat, and I yerily belieye.that my fieither would haye been as 
much alanned at obsenring any premature deyelopement of my 
nnderstanding, or brilliancy in my wit, as he was before coü* 
cemed at my backwardnees and stupidity. 



CHAPTER II. 

I Now proceed to giye some description of the i^osyncrasy 
of my moral Constitution, together with the causes to which it 
is attributable. 

I was bom singularly deficient in the passions of mankind : 
my bosom was a harren soll, unfayourable to the erowth of the 
kindly affections, of which some neyer discoyered themselyes, 
and äiose which did appear were destitute of that yigour 
which they ajre usually supposed to possess. I had an almost 
intuitiye knowledge of human nature, and early acquired an ill 
opinion of it. I recoilect, that I generally declined partaking 
in the Sports of my school-mates, but that my amusement was 
to be a spectator of their games, and of the passions whioh 
tkejr excited« I was deeply impreased by the unamiable cha- 
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racter of the boys ; regarding the general colour of their soeiety, 
and not individual instances, I saw that its leading features 
were insolence and iujustice, bnitality and baseness. Those 
who possessed the advantages of years and physical strength 
^frannized over the young and feeBle, who, in the various me- 
tnods which they em^loyed to guard against, or conciliate their 
t3rran|8, exhibited the same mean and contemptible spirit. ,The 
ingenious secured their exemption from maltreatment by per- 
forming the tasks of their less-^ifted superiors ; others eluded 
abuse by flattery and Submission, and even in the more bold^ 
who ventured to disobey, or yielded unwillingly, were moved 
only by the more impatient desire of obtaining^ that power, 
againat which they remonstrated, and exercising it in the man- 
ner which they resisted when practised upon themselves. 

These observations suggested to my mind reflections which 
a lad of sixteen is seldom capable of entertaining. ^^ Here," 
Said I, mentally, ^' I see human nature, unrestrained by artifi- 
cial regulations, nakedly exposed ; here I see its real qualities, 
Constitution, and tendencies : ^e raw material, from which the 
lords of the creation are moulded, is before me. Is it possible 
to suppose that, however Nature may be compressed and mo- 
difiedf, she will not retain all the principal points of her origi- 
nal shape ? Am I to believe that Nature can be radically alter- 
ed by any prpcess which it may underffcT ? TTiis school is a 
miniature of the world ; and in it I can (ustinguish the germs 
af all that iniquity with which its great archetype is said to 
abound. What manner of world must that be which is com- 
posed of characters of which these boys are embryos % Can 
there be distributive justice in such a world? Is merit reward- 
ed ; is delinquency, for the most part, punished therein ? Is it 
the principal object of its rulers to promote the happiness 
and welfare of the people ? In short, does this practica! max- 
im obtain, ^^ No man can profit himaelf hy ir^uririg another ?^^ 

My acquaintance with history fumished an answer to thes^ 
quenes. 

Advanced years, increased experience, and matured reflec- 
tioii, confirmed these early impressions. My misanthropical 
principles may have thrown their shade over the society in 
which I have mingled, but every scene of life which I have 
witnessed seems to me to be illustrative of their truth. The 
majority of mankind I have found to be in the habitual prac- 
tice of vice, and of the few who abstain firom sin, the most do 
so by reason of cowardice, some from constitutional coldness ' 
or want of temptation, a very few from the principle of virtue. 
Selfishness is the bond of society. I am persuaded that the pure 
deftire of self-preservation and ambition, of personal affgran- 
dizement, usually designated self-love, are paramount m the 
breast of every man ; and as human nature is the source and 
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sabject of both mortis ^nd politics, so ate these oharacteristies 
the original principles of human nature. Every other affection 
of the soul is derived from and ffoyemed by self-love, which, ( 
thongh it be frequently modified to serve particular #nd8 is I 
never essentially chang«d, but is always ihe main artery whioh, j 
through the medium of the lesser veins branohing out of it, / 
distributes energy and life throughout tbe whole moial contfti- y 
tution. 

* It may posaibly appear inconsistent that I should have main- 
tained constant intercourse with a world to which I was bound 
by no link either of interest or affection ; bat, indeed, Üie plea- 
sure which I derived from conteraplating men and thmr amürs, 
was similar to that with which the spectator regards a dram^ 
tic representation, when he is acquainted with the oharacters, 
the motives of their actions, and the tendency of the inoidents. 
To me, indeed, the world has been, 

" A stage, 

« And all the men and women merely players." 

My perceptions, unobscured-bythe influences, and my senses 
undisturbed by the excitements, which govem those who are 
engaged in the scene, I marked the causes of the different 
novemcnts which were exhibited, and seldom failed to discover 
the ruling passions, and the objects of the individuals who 
passed under my review. To a person so well ac^uainted 
with mankind, the contemplation of it was peculiarly interest- 
ing, taking ^ distinction between a propeflsity to ttie study, 
and an attachment to the subject, Which are seldom united. 
Applicable to this case, is the contrary of the story of the-Gre- 
cian artist, who was captivated by the charms of the Campaspe, 
which he meant only to portray ; for when we superficially 
view human nature we feel an incipient repuffuance, out when 
we come to examine her mean and deformed featüres, complete 
disgust is ihe nec^ssary consequence. 



CHAPTER III. 

In my twentieth year I was sent to Oxford ; an atmosphere 
most insalubrious to one labouring under a mental malady such 
as mine. I took a degree, and quitted College when I was 
twenty-four years old. As soon as I retumed home, my father 
opened to me fuUy bis Views, in which I was to make so pro- 
minent a figure. 

** Of your abilities," said he, " I have heard a highly grati- 

fying account : Dr. M , the head of your coUege, has spoken 

of you in Üie most flattering terms ; he said that there were no 
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honours in the Uniyersity to which your talents miffht not have 
justified you in aspirinff, and that it was a thousand pities you 
did not read for a fellpwship : but l trust that these talents 
may procure you still higher distinctions, for which they shall 
have every aaventitious assistance from me. Indeed, my dear 
son, such is the intereSt which I feel for your success, that to 
promote it, I am willinff to make a personal sacrifice-t-I pur- 
pose resigning in your favour my seat for P ." 

The Baronet paused that i might express my gratitude, 
which I, of course, did according to his expectation. 

" Yes," resumed he, ," it is a sacrifice (of which I am happy * 
to find you fully sensible) for a man like me, in the prime of 
manhood and in the complete vigour of my faculties, to retii^ 
from public ^life, in which, I natter myself, I have notbeen 
altogether an insiffnificant character. It was my lot, Matthew^ 
to be in public liß during a most eventful period. The frenzy 
of Freuen opinions had extended to this kin^om ; I believe 
that I was amon^ the first who saw their permcious tendency, 
aijid I told Mr. Pitt — *Mr. Pitt^' said I, ' thede opinions, if suf- 
fered to propagate, will sap the foundations of this country : 
they are subversive of all rational govemment; that Is my 
opinion.' The minister — ^the prime-mmister did me the honour 
to think with me; I co-operated with him throughout tlte 
whole of that momentous crisis, and I have the hig^h satisfac- 
tion of re^ecting that I have afforded my f^eble and numble aid 
to preserve my country from the dan^ers to ^hixjh she was'ex- 
posed. — ^Well, as I was saying, to resign my seat m Parliament 
IS a sacrifice which no other motive than the desire of putting 
you forward would induce me to make." 

I poured forth a repetition of acknowledgments, but could 
not approve of his premature retirement. 

" VVhat," answered my father, with a very significant man- 
ner, — " what if we could so manage matters as to prevent the 
necessity of my retreating when you come iorward 1 Suppose 
we could bring that about?" 

" I do i\ot understand you, Sir," said I. 

" It is a subject," retumed Sir Matthew, " upon which I 
have bestowed the deepest attention, and the lesult of my in- 
quiries and calculations is a firm conyiction that, if managed 
with tact and clevemess, it may be done." * 

" What may be done V 

" The county, Mat — ^the county ; — don't you see tiow what 
I mean 1" 

^^ I do, Sir ; but I confess that I think that utterly impracti- 
cable." . • 

" The devil you do ! The fact is, my dear ]^y, you know 
nothing about the matter ; it is not to hb expected that you 
should at present ; you merely leok at ttie outside of the afiair. 
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and having been accastomed all yoxa life to aee the same men 
regularly returoed, you imagine äiat they are immovable ; but 
I who look deeper into things, teil you, — and you know I am 
not in the habit*of talking lightly ; I teil you, that if we act 
with policy, my persuasion is, that a few years hence we may 
obtain a complete ascendency in the county. My Intention is, 
that you shall start for it upon old Sotheby*8 death, which from 
his age and infirmities must, I should think, now soon happen. 
If you succeed, I shall go back to P— . The prospect is 
r yery encouraging; old Sotheby is, we may say, the last of his 
family, for the next heir is an oddity, and a distant relatiye who 
llves abroad ; therefore I think Üiat I, who have a high name in 
the county, and a good property, may strike a fatal blow at his 
interest." « 
' *' Do you intend to introduce me to the House of Common^ 
immediately, Sir V\l inquired. 

*^ No, not immediately : I do not approve of the practice of 
bringing young men red-hot from Oxford and thrusting them 
into Parliament." z 

^ ** I perfectly agree with you : that University is not thefittest 
nursery of state^en, or characters eminent in bny department 
of intellect." 

**My dear son, what are you talking about ? I am sorry to 
hear you abuse Oxford ; that is the cant of radicals and dema- 

fogues, who want to subrert our institutions. I venerate Alma 
later ; she is the nurse of statcsmen, and eminent characters ; 
do not talk in that manner, I pray ; it will injure you ; it is a 
great mistake— veiy bad taste." 

** I beff pardon,*« said I ; " it only occurred to me that the 
course of study there pursued was not the properest preparation 
for the duties of a statesman." 

*' Pooh, nonsense ! where did you leam such ideas, child 1 
Pitt and Fox have Greek and Latin at their fingers'-ends, and 
neither of them know or care anything about philosophy, and 
those things which young men vapour so much about. I my- 
self heard Mr. Fox say, Uiat he had never read Adam Smith's 
work, which has made such a fuss. Nor have I either. The 
fact is, that these books only fill the mind with theoreücal no- 
tions which do a ffreat deal of hanh. Besides, yöu greatlv 
misunderstand people's yiews in sending their sons to Oxford. 
We do not send you there to become sages, but gentlemen. 
We do not send you there to leam philosophy, or politics, or 
' eyen Greek and Latin, but to acquire a knowledge of society, 
^ System of manners, and, if you will, a collection of preju- . 
dioes, which form the English gentleman." 

" I am featisfied," said L " But, Sir, why should not a young 
man proceed straight from the University to the House of Com- 
TXkon^^y and how should he employ the intervening timel" 
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'« What I inte^d that yon shonld do, is to spend a conple of 
years abroad ; an acquaintance wiih fdtßiga cbarts is a conside- 
rable advanta^e to a gentleman entering Qpon public life ; it 
also finishes his manners, and I think it (juite necessary that he 
should ^et up some particular infonnaüon to qnalify him for 
public business. He should look into history, for instanter— 
oy the by, have yon read ihe History of Enffland V^ 

To this question I was able to answer in me affirmative. 

•' Very well ; now, you may as well glance throu^h the g©- 
neral history of Europe, which will do to begin with, for it 
will enable you to speak of * foreign policy,' and * our foreign 
relations ;' and after you have skimmed through the Annual Re- 
gister, and a few pamphlets, which I shall supply you, you will 
be pretty well versed in politics. I an\ sure Pitt knew oo more 
vhen he first came into Parliament. The details of politics 
and the tone of the House you will pick up in a couple of ses- 
sions. As for particular subjects, which you may wish to dis- 
euss, ^ou must cram for them in the usual manner. Nothing 
is easier ; I will give you an instance. Lord F. soon after his 
appointment to the India board, was obliged to lead the debate 
for GoTemment upon an important question inlative to that de- 
partment, and so little did he know about it, mat he commenced 
his preparations for the occasion by looking in the map- to find 
where India was. Ay — you may lau?h, but I promise you he 
sücoeeded to admiration. And whyl he was a clever young 
man, and understood the style in which these things are to be 
done." 

" Then, if I comprehend you, Sir," said I, "having read the 
History of England, I must acquire an idea of general history 
through the medium of some compendious work upon that sub- 
ject ; I must pemse certain pamphlets and the Annual Regis- 
ter; lastly, ^I mast converse with foreign courts. These are 
the preliminary qualifications of a statesman V^ 

^^ Just so : Üiese preliminaries are ijot the qualifications, that 
is an improper term ; they are only auxiliary to the formation 
of a statesman ; a character which is produced, not by what a 
man acquires, but what he has natural ly in him--rtalent, which 
you have my boy. It is all very well for a blockhead to stufT 
with book-feaming the cavity which should be fiUed with 
brains ; but for one who has not a natural deficiency it is quite 
superfluous. Take aman who has spent all his life iamongbooks, 
and an Ignorant clever fellow, place them opposite to each other 
in the House, and I'U back the latter a hundred to one. Look 
at Sheridan. Why he knows little moro about the continental 
nations than theii^geographical Situation, and yet in what a mas- 
terly manner he hanSes foreign questions. I, myself, am not 
a deeply-read man : your profound men aie always the jätest 
hammerers. Bat stay, let me see if there is any other mstrue- 
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tioa wkich I have to giye you ; — I suppose you know the Clas- 
sics sufficiently to quote from themV' 

" Certainly, Sir.'^ 

** Well, I teil you what to do ; when you have leisure, dip , 
into Shakspeare and the populär Enfirlish' writers. I know it's 
a bore, but such annoyances mnst be endured by tho6e who 
would become distingpished, and IVe fre^uently obsenred a 
qttbtation go ofif with very good efiect. I thmk I have now told 
you all that you have to do." 

''Financial and economical questions — ^you have not men- 
«tioned any preparation for them, neither have you adverted to 
constitutional subjects, such as Parliamentary Ueform." 

'' As for finance and economies," replied my father, '' those 
are topics for which you must cram as they are wanted. Fi- 
nanee is rather difficult, certainly, but a fortnight's brisk read- 
ing would amply qualify a young man of your abilities for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. To gain a general aoouaint- 
ance with economical matters, I recommend you to taik to a 
few merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, farmers, and to look 
into a few pamphlets with which I will fumish you. As to 
Reform, &c. witfi your previous knowledge of history, you'U 
find yourself up to such questions by merely* sitting in the 
House, without any additional trouble. Upon those subjects, 
you know, there are two or three old tunes, and all thät a ta- 
lent d joune man can do is to sing them wiUi variations. But, 
88 I Said before, if you have talent, you will never fail to find 
yourself at home on any topic. Cultivate, therefore, the art of 
speaüdäg diligently and c»refully, for that is the main accom- 
plishment. You have alr^ady a great turn that way, and Pm 
especially delighted to perceive that you have a very sarcastlc' 
tone, for it answers uncommonly well in the House. Mind 
what you are about, and I prognosticate, that before many 
yeara have elapsed I shall see you high in office." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SHOET time after the conversation detailed in the preceding 
chapter, I left Sydenham Park for the Continent. My plan 
was, before I retumed home, to make the grand tour of Europe ; 
I proce^ed, however, direct to Paris, where I purposed 
muding a sojoum. I shall pass over without particular notice 
my travels abroad, as they are accompanied with few interest- 
ing recoUections. I was at Venice, and had been absent from 
Enffland about a year and a half, when I received a letter firom 
Lady Sydenham, desirinff me immediately to hasten home, as 
my mther was dangerously ill. I accordingly made all $peed, 
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and Brriyed at S ydenkam in a fortni|^t ; but I was too late, 
my.father had been buried four days. 

I of course found Lady Sydenham in mourning and in tears ; 
she infonned me that I had lost the best of fathers, and that 
she had been depriTed of the kindest of husbands. My respect- 
ed surviving parent proceeded sorrowfully to congratulate me 
on my accession to tue title and estate, and hoped that 1 1|>- 
proved of my father's will, a composition of which she express- 
ed the highest admiration. Lady Sydenham then particularly 
described the funeral, and feurther apprized me, that antici- 
pating my wishes, she had ordered a monumenttobe prepared, 
which was tD be adomed with an nin, a willow-tree, and her- 
telf, bending in an attitude of grief, and for which she request- 
ed that I would write an epitaph couched'in elegant language. 

My excellent mother next detailed to me her mtore plauos, o^ 
which I entirely approTed, and assured her of my dbsire to 
meet her views npon eyery subjeet. She thereupon launched 
into an eulogy upon ^ood sons, and afterward panegyrized 
herseif for the resi^ation to Providence which she had dia- 
played upon the trial with which it had been pleased to affliot 
her. She conchided by strongly recommendin^ reli^on as a 
universal specific for all cases of mental affection, sinee reli- 
pon alone had afforded her consolation, and enabled her to be, 
in some measure, oollected under her present grievous calami- 
ty. Lady Sydenham proposed to reside at Bath, where her 
jointure of 3,000iL per annum would enable her to live in afflu- 
enoe. 

I sucoeeded, by Sir Matthew's demise, to an unineumbered 
property of 10,000/. a-jrear, my mother's jointure being deduct- 
ed, and also to the residue of a considerable sum of money re- 
serred for bequests. My mother was a legatee to a large 
amount. 

I cannot say that my repoee was very long or seriously dis- 
turbed by the death of my father; a circumstance which must 
be attributed partly to the coldness of my Constitution, unapt 
to the social afiections, and partly to the character of my de- 
ceased parent, which was not exactly calculated to draw from 
the depths of the heart the fenrency of filial loYe. If he es- 
teemea me, he did so becanse it pleased him to think that I 
was a credit to his family ; if I had been otherwise, and had 
eoBsequently stood more in need of his countenance, I shoold 
probably have experienced from him ne^ect, if not abuse. I 
nit little disposed to pursue the schemes of my fother^s ambi- 
tioa. I had no Tiews of personal ag^randizement, for I was 
content with the rank and wealth which I already possesaed, 
*sid fame I laughed at. My immediate plans were soon deter* 
^u^. As soon as the daya of my mourning were expired. 
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which woold be about the commencement of the season in Lon- 
don, I decided to repair Üiither. 

Meanwhile, although relieved hj a clever agent from the an- 
noyance of the business which is always entailed by such 
occurrenoeS) I was not free from molestation. Döring two 
numths after.the mel^choly event, I daily reoeived, from kinfl- 
fblk and acquaintance, letters in which expressions of oondo- 
l€iice and lelicitation were fentastically minMed. A great 
niEBiber of these motiey efiusions my mother disposed of, bnt 
8tiU there was a considerable airear, to which I was obliged to 
write answers ; and although I did so afler a oommon form, the 
BMn«al labonr was extremely distressing. Not a few of theM 
kind persons ^tuitously ofiered — ^nay, eamestly pressed to 
eome and remain an indemiite time in my house fbr the purpose 
ef S3nnpathiziiig with me and cheering my sj^irits, and indeed 
I had some dimculty in repelling this projected invasion. I 
was also obliged to nndergo the fatigae of crin^g dependants, 
who hastened to worship the new heir. 

I saifered many other annoyances whithit is useless to par- 
tteularize. At length the three months elapsed, and I escaped 
to London. 



CHAPTER V. 

I WAS a stranger in the metropolis, having visited it only 
once before, when I passed a short vacation at my father's 
honse*- I had taught myself to consider London a6 a concen- 
tration of all the curiosities which the world prodnees ; as a 
place to which every species of mankind sends a sample, and 
where homan nature is to be seen ander every variety of situa- 
tioii and circnmstance. They who enter this emporium of all 
that is great, and all that is mean, with the purpose of profiting 
by the gifts of fortune, according to the nature of her endow- 
ments, in the entoyment of pleasure, the pursuit of wealth, or 
of the objects of ambiüon, will be unable to comprehend the 
apathy, ^y which I found myself possessed within its pre- 
cincts. 

, Bat I had a companion, whose imagination was pregnant 
Tvith all the illusions which the last-mentioned passion, com- 
bined with a consciousness of merit, can engender. The indi- 
vidual, to whom I allude, was an illegitimate son of my father, 
and bis story is told in a few words. Edward Spencer (for he 
bore bis maternal name) was my junior by five years, and was 
the ofispring of an amoUr with a yoang woman upon the estate. 
nrhe injored wife had discovered the smfair, and, of conrse, had 
bitterly apbraided her delinqaent hasband ; for, independently 
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of a keen Sensation of the flagrant nature of his offence, Lady 
Sydenham always regarded with extreme severity the errors of 
kind-hearted damsels. 

The saorifice of his mistress was instantly demanded, before 
a reconciliation was to be named; and this preliminary atone- 
ment, which the vengeance of her ladyship required, was easily 
conceded by Sir MaUhew, who was now tired of Üie girl. She 
was, accordingly, dismissed, and after passing through the 
usual stages of misery, eventnally died m the streets of the 
metropolis. The loathsome consequence and memorial of her 
lord's frailty being also removed from the neighbourhood, 
with instructions to his consignee that he should be brought up 
in the humblest possible walk of life, Lady Sydenham allowed 
that her injuries were, in some measure, repaired, and the amia- 
ble woman soon after consented to forget and forgive the wicked 
transaction. 

I heed not stop to relate the circumstances which betrayed to 
me the secret of the existence, and introduced me to ti^e 9c- 
quaintance of my natural brother. I was about sixteen, and 
he was eleven years of age, when I met him for the first time. 
His manners, although they had necessarily contracted the 
coarseness of low life, were yet intrinsically distinguished from 
those of his associates, and, I thought I perceived in him an in- 
stinctive propensity to rise above the abjeet Station into which 
he had been forced. He deported himself towards the plebeians 
with an insolence and reserve, which equally procured for him 
their detestation and reverence. This conduct, I afterward 
leamt, was caused by his reputed parents, who, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibitions which they had received, häd divulged to 
him his real origin. 

The cohversation of the boy, and the intellectual expression 
of his countenance, convinced me that he was an extraordinary 
Creatore. If anythin? could arouse my sluggish afiections, it 
would be the case of an^individual who, by one of the most 
monstrous anomalies of justice and policy which the praetioe 
of the World exhibits, was punished for the crimes others com- 
mitted anterior to his existence, and exposed to infamy and to 
the sneer of every legitimate varlet.. Here was a youth pos- 
sessed of qualities which raised him to a moral Station far 
above that which is occupied by the great majority of the pjo- 
dnctionQ of wedlock, and yet he was to be degraded, in com- 
pliance with an unjust and absurd usage, to the very rear-rank 
of Society. 

This reasoning, although I might not now be so well con- 
yinced of its soundness as I was at that time, excited all my 
sympathies, which were brought into action with an energy 
proportionate to the infrequency of their developement. My 
exertions in Spencer's behalf were successful with my father, 
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wbom I iAduced to reecue bis son from obscurity, and to qualir 
fy him, by a liberal education, to profit by the talents which 
he possessed. 

Spencer was sent to a school in the north of England, where, 
stimulated by bis unexpected good fortune, he made rapid pro- 
gress in bis studies. When my father's death made meentire- 
ly a free agent, I wrote to my brother, informing bim that I 
found in my father's will a bequest to him of 4000/., and re- 
commendin^ to him the profession of the law, as one adapted 
to his abilities, and as anording the grandest views to bis am- 
bition. He joyfuUy assented to my proposal, and gratefully ao- 
cepted an invitation which I at the same time sent to him, of 
accompanying me to London, for the purpose of commencing 
his legal studies. 

In a more advanced part of my memoirs, this young man will 
bear a diatinouisb^d part; but at present, I shall not have occa- 
sion fiequently' to advert to him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Behold me now sitting in the drawing^room of my house in 
^ Lower Grosvenor-street, examining a goodly array of visitincr 
and inyi|^tion cards, which poured in upon me before I had 
been in town a week. My introduction into good circles was 
accomplished with facility ; for fashionable mammas deemed 
me desirable, and ladies, in ^neral, saw nothing to objectto in 
my person or manners. Political men sought my acquaintance 
because I was the son of my father ; and, as I showed good 
horses and coats, miscellaneous men claimed me as one of their 
number. I, of course, met with many of my Oxford contem- 
poraries, of whom I recognized some dandies and dissipated 
idlers transformed into legislators and official personages ; others 
sustaining their original characters, and matured into ranblers, 
Jockeys, patrons of tailors and opera-girls — ^in a word, men of 
fdshion. 

That Order of ßociety called the fashionable world, was at 
this time governed by the celebrated Mr. Beaumont. I consi* 
der this individual to be one of the most extraordinary characters 
in history. Recommended neither by birth nor wealth, pos- 
sessing no Teiry extraordinary qualifications, either of mind or 
person, he raised himself to an eleration which had never be- 
fore been attained. By an astonishing stroke of the boldest 
genius, he embodied in his own substance that incorporeal and 
inyisible essence, which, under the denomination of fashion, 
had ever been the object of worship among the refined and en- 
lightened portion of the Community. He created in his own 
TOL. I. 2 
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persoA a despotiem in the highest de^e arbitrary and capii- 
eious ; yet, so successful was bis policy, so nicely did he cal- 
culate the utmost extent of servility to which his infatuated 
subjects would submit, that his authority was, for a long time, 
perfectiy established ; and would, perhaps, have continued to 
this day, had he not fallen into an error common to politicians, 
namely, that of reposing in the security of his power and ta- 
lents, and neglecüng the vicissitudes to which human affairs are 
co^tinually tending. 

As I had always found one of my principal pleasures in the 
contemplation of eccentric characters, I feit anxious to become 
acquainted with this individual; not to mention that it was 
requisite for my admission into the regions of ton to be sano- 
tioned by a presentation to its soverei^. But here there was 
a difficulty ; for, contrary to the practice of vulgär sovereigns, 
this illustrious potentate was careful not to increase the num- 
ber of his subjects. Hundreds of the profane Commons were 
continually solicitin? permission to fall down and worshlp him, 
nourishinff hopes, alter repeated disappointments, that, by p»- 
tience and long sufiering, they might ultimately be permitted 
to touch the hem of his garment. There was, howerer, this 
difference, if no other, between me and the last-mentioned herd 
of candidates, — ^I knew human nature; the lätter did not. Still 
it was expedient to distinguish myself from them ; for which 
porpose some little management was necessary. 

Accordingly, I assumed a behaviour of indmerence with re- 
gard to Beaumont, as if I was by no means impressed with a 
sense of his greatness, nor capable of understandfing the advan- 
tage to be derived from his acquaintance ; an honour for which 
I studiousl]^ avoided adverting to the sliffhtest wish. Beau- 
mont, notwithstanding his affectation, had some knowledge of 
almost every person within even the outermost circle of the 
Society oTer which he presided, and was advised by secret in* 
tellij^nce of every new arrival upon town. I was not an object 
too msignificant for his notice ; and his acuteness soon observed 
the peculiarity of my conduct. The consequence was, that 
before I had been a fortnight in town, he desired one of his peo- 
ple to present me. 

The person commissioned approached me with a very signi- 
ficant look, and intimated to me, that by exerting his interest, 
he could bring about for me an introduction to Mr. Beaumont. 
I answered carelessly, to the visible astonishment of the man, 
that I had no objecüon to be acquainted withUs friend. I was 
forthwith presented to the arch-dandy, and retumed his slight 
bow with one in the same proportion, accompanied by complete 
aelf-possession. After talldng to him for a few seconds with 
the bke unconcem, I saunterä away, apparenüy unconscious 
of my extreme audacity. 
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Eyery bjstander was amazed at my insolence, and two or 
three seriously asked, by what strande infatuation I had be- 
haved so rashly, consoling me with the assurance, that the con- 
sequence of my presumption would be a dead cut, and they 
cited precedents, m which, howeyer, I had the satisfaction of 
perceiying that the circumstances materially differed: and 
truly, never were predictions more fallacious. A more judi- 
cious proceeding than mine could not have been adopted. If I 
had approached htm differently, if I had fluttered, or faltered, 
or flattered, the despot would haye trampled upon me ; bat a 
contrary conduct had a contrary effect. He admired my bold- 
ness, contrasting it with the seryility of those who surrounded 
him ; he feared my independence, knowing that contempt tfras 
more dangerous than declared Opposition to his authority. 

I must say, that mine was a master-stroke of policy . To the 
surprise and disappointment, therefore, of those prophets of 
eyii, who had already be^n to draw off from me as a pro- 
scribed person, the next time I was in Company with him, 
which was at the Duchess of Glamorgan's ball, I was accosted 
by Mr. Beaumont with a gracious affabilit^, which he seldom 
deemed it worth his while to use, but which, when he did as- 
sume it, was of a yery engaging kind. 

I treated him with courtesy, and, indeed, rather encouraged 
his adyances, though I still preseryed my former indifferent 
manner, and carefulTy abstained from betrayin^ any Symptom 
of gratification, or of sinking into that submissiyeness of tone, 
to which other men, in my enviable Situation, would haye beeiL 
extremely liable. After a little trifling convereation, I said, 

"You go about here a good deal, Mr. Beaumont; may I ask 
what is your opinion of the present State of society in this 
country V' 

" The present State of society in this country," answered he, 
betrayinff not the least surprise at the eccentricity of my ques- 
tion, — (thete were a number of people within hearing,) — " is, 
in my opinion, yery near the highest point, which, from the 
nature of the people, the national manners can attain, — a 
point, I need not say, as far removed from the Standard of per- 
fection, as from their former barbarity, though at this time of day 
it is certainly extremely difficult to wrm any accurate idea of the 
manners of those ancient times. By those who have read the 
History of England, I am informed that our ancestors conveyed 
their food to its receptacle by direct manual agency, withont 
the Intervention of those Utensils called knives and forks ; also, 
that it was not uncommon for them to make use of cheese and 
beer; that they never used razors, nor eau de Cologne; that 
their clothes were made by a blacksmith instead of a tailor, 
and that they had no Almack's. One's credulity is severely 
tasked to believe that such revolting praotices really obtained ; 
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but when I consider, that, so late as my time, the proper ap' 
plication of the qualities of starch was unknown, I am disposed 
. , to suspect that these Statements are not exaggerated.'^« 

" Tiiat discovery," said I, "was a grand Step in the progress 
of civilization ; posterity, Mr. Beaumont, if not a contemporary 
age, will be grateful to you for this, and for the many other 
valuable Services you have rendered your country." 

"Yes," he replied; "I do commit, with some degree of 
confidence, my claims to posterity, for I flatter myself that I 
am not altogeüier undeserving of their gratitude. feut ingrati- 
tude to its benefaetors is the crime of mankind. Envious 
Athens disrnraced Aristides, and London may eventually ostra- 
eise me. Do you see that elderly womzui on a large scale, 
with the meist face, who is strugglmg through the mob in this 
direction V 

" You mean our hostcss, the duchess 1 — she is bringing in 
' her wake a tall youth." 

*' Who, I perceive, by instinct, is a younger son, or some- 
thina of that kind, just come from Oxford." 

"She is Coming to introduce him to you, I suppose ?" 

*' Oh, yes," said Beaumont, " that is evidently her object, 
and there is no chance of escape ; one is hemmed in on every side ; 
you don't know how I am persecuted by these occurrences." 

The perspiring duchess, with her appendage, had now raade 
the part of the room where we stood. 

" Mr. Beaumont," said her Grace ; " I do take it very kind 
of you to come to this squeeze, for I know It is what you sel- 
4om do," 

*' Be assured, my dear Duchess, that I come here under a 
delusion, by which I have bitterly suffered, having been twice 
cnished, and once terrified almost to death in the ciowd ; my 
coat has been forced in at two or three places by the pressure.'* 

" Why, really," said the Duchess, in an apologetic tone, " I 
had no idea that it would have been so bad ; but I was obliged 
to send cards to many of the Duke's political people, which, 
however, I will never do again ; it is too unreasonable. I am 
almost suffocated by the heat." 

" Your grace is evidently a great sufferer from it," said Beau- 
:*■".■ jf . 9iont : *' as to your Company, I suppose you know them ; but to 
-* ; iell you the truth, I never beforc saw so many ill-lookin^ peo- 
ple assembled together. I suspect that you have emptied all 
Baker-street and Montague-sauare into your rooms." 

•* Oh no, indeed, upon my nonour ! not quite so bad as that ; 
bat I assure you, it shall never happen again ; I am quite dis- 
toressed about it. Will you allow me to introduce my youngest 
son Lord Frederick BrabazonV* 

Tbe cadet, who had been waiting in anxious expectation of 
this moment, stepped up, and attempted an off-hand bow, but 
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did not eucceed. He was a raw thing, all neck and lege. A 
white, wrinkieless stock, half a yard deep, supported a head 
of hair like a handful of untwisted rope ; his coat was well 
made up; his pantaloons were very thin and very long ; his stock- 
ings dapple grey, and his shoe-ribbons immense. His mother 
looked up to Mm, as he stood above six feet, with one leg 
aslant the other, and three fingers of his lefl hand sheathed in a 
peculiar part of his nether garment. 

'* Don't you intend to join the waltzers in the next room, Mr. 
" Beaumontl" inquired the embryo dandy. 

'^ I dance nothing but Scotch jigs and Irish reels,'' was the 
reply. 

The youngest son opened his great CTeen eyes in incredulous 
sorprise. " Nonsense! you're joking.'* 

*' Lord Frederick Brabazon, I never joke. Jokes produce 
laughter, which independently of its being mauvais ton, is at- 
tended with the serious consequence of disordering the cravat.'' 

** Egad, that's true! But, 'pon my soul, you astonish me ; I 
thought the dances you mention were confined to low people/* 

*' A most erroneous idea. Thffjr were the only dances at Pa- 
ris last year, as you must surely ne aware." 

*' Oh, yes, true ! I had really forgotten that." 

** Pray, at what University were you educatedV said Beau- 
mont. 

** Why, I was intended for Oxford," answered the strip of 
nobility, *< and kept a couple of terms there, but I soon got dis- 
gnsted with it, and I'U teil you why. I had been dining with 
some Maudlin men, and we all got rather drunk, so it was voted • 
to have a sky : now, the fact is, I'm the quietest fellow in the 
World, and don't like rows ; but of course I could'nt, in honour, 
be the only one to shirk this affair ; so out we sallied, and broke 
a lamp or two, and banged a Charley, and were had up. I and 
' three more were rusticated. Now, it Struck me, that this was 
making a serious matter of a trifle, so I never retumed, but 
went to Cambridge, which, after all, is preferable on aecount of 
Newmarket and other advantages." 

«' It is so ; let me introduce my particular friend Sir Matthew 
Sydenham," said Beaumont, and walked away. 

The Cantab then addressed himself to me. " By Jove, how 
Beaumont is misrepresented ! I understood that he was as con- i^. 
ceited and impertinent as the deril. He seems to me to be a 
capital fellow; besides,! see nothing remarkable in his dress, 
do youV 

" Quite the contrary,*' said I, " so far is his dress from being 
remarkable, that one would almost suppose that he took parti- 
cular care it should not be so." 

" Do you know him very wellV 

" Particularly so." 

2* ^ 
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" And is he really'so cursed fine, as they say he is 1" 

*' Oh, no! it's all humhug. IXd you never hear of his wild 
pranks at Eton ?" 

"To he sure ; what, then, he's a devü of a fellow still, is he 
— a thorough-goer, eh? Well do you know, I thought so : it 
strack me, that I never saw a man lodk more like a varmint/* 

" Youhave certainly extreme penetration," said I, at the same 
time mingling with the crowd to get rid of him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

My horses were at the door on the second day after the 
Duchess of Glamorgan's hall, wh'en Mr. Beaumont was an- 
nounced. He ^eeted me with an air divested of its usual ex- 
cessive affectation, and partaking somewhat of cordiality. We 
entered into conversation ; his remarks were very acute, and 
were, for the most part, Inade in a peculiarly ironical style. He 
spoke, however, without appearing to take the slightest interest 
in the subject, which, if I aIXempted to argue, he suffered ta 
drop. I really was not prepared to find him so shrewd a man» 
.ana I suppose I betrayea my sentiments ; for Beaumont, whose 
perceptions were the keenest and quiekest I eyer experieneed, 
at a pause in the conversation, said, " I see that you are sur- 
prised to find me a sensible and intelligent person ; it is fortu- 
nate for me that all men are not so penetrating as you are, and 
^ I trust that you will not injure my reputation by informing the 
• World ^of your disco very." 

" Your secret is quite safe in my custody," I replied ; " yet 
pardon me, if I take the liberty of observing, that it is to me 
quite incomprehensible why you should prefer the admiration 
of fools, when, without flattery, you seem to have the qualifica- 
tions which would procure success in any of the more honour- 
able departments of ambition." 

" Sir Matthew Sydenham," Fetumed the arch-dandy, " my 
moral Constitution is such that it must breathe the atmosphere 
of foUy ; fools are the nutriment and daily fdod upon which 1 
fatten ; if there fiad been no such animals, I should have long- 
since died of ennui, which is a mental starvation. But here I 
have an abundant supply of such provisions, and therefore I 
beliere that I am one of the happiest of God's creatures. As 
to ambition, it is the passion of those whose hard fate it is to 
langoish on top stories without a change of linen ; it may ena- 
ble them to lose ^ight öf the necessitous present in the visions 
of futuire glory, and to appeeise the murmurs of a neglected sto- 
mach, by an extra allowance of provender to the mind." 

" I perceive," said I, ♦' that you have a mean opinion of hu- 
man nature." 
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«« I confess that von are riffht," rrplied Beanmont 

*^ So I suspected," rejoined I. ** I coald not but believe that 
ihe individual, of whom a few in the simplicity of their hearts 
spoke with the veneration which they feit, and whom the en- 
V10U8 majority affected to ridicule and despise, but who con- 
trived to maintain an inflnence over all, was neither devoid of 
talent, nor Ignorant of the world." 

There was something in these words which had an efiect 
upon my yisiter, for, as I uttered them, the drowsiness of his 
eyes were slightly enlivened, and the studied reposo of his 
countenance was involuntarily disturbed. 

*' And so you say," proceeded the prince of ton, " that I am 
finely abused ? You cannot conceive how you amuse me by 
this infonnation; ha! ha! very well indeed! It must have 
been especially entertainin^ to a man of your discemment, to 
observe that enyy was the ill-concealed motive. of these satiri- 
cal people. There is not one of them who would notgive the 
World to be in my Situation, absurd as it is. But do, my good 
fellow, teil me what you heard said ; to an observer of human 
nature, as you justly suppose me to be, these things are de- 
lightful. I suppose coxcomb, puppy, &c. were among the 
gentlest epithets applied to me V' 

*'To a philosopher of human nature," said I, '' such iucidents 
are indeed interesting ; but if you were any other character, I 
should fear to ^ve you offence or pain by repeating the things 
which I have neard said of you. I have seen more than one 
party made very merry at your expense, when some facetious 
fellow has mimicked your manner, your voice, your conversa- 
tion, and has told anecdotes of you, with a view, in short, of 
making you appear a very personification of absurdity. I have 
heard you spoken of as a person whose extravagancies were 
humoured, merely because they were hi^hly entertaining. To 
such a degree, indeed, have you been ridiculed, in my presence, 
by those whom you consider your most devoted admirers, (such 
is the baseness of the world,) that I have been induced almost 
to believe that you were the slicht man which they represented 
you ; and that a depraved ambition had induced you, since your 
talents could be turned to no nobler use, to seek distinction by 
adopting a character, which I now, however, find is assumed 
only as a cloak to conceal the satirist of mankind, and to enable 
you to laugh at a world which will admire a silly coxcomb, 
because he affects to despise moderation, and to set reason at 
defiance." 

"True, true !" answered Beaumont, who, while I was speak- 
ing, had two or three times interrupted me vith exclamations 
of, "Ha! ha! capital! capital! — it would be excessively ab- 
surd to suppose that my feeling of vanity was gratified by the 

Situation which I occupy, though 1 repeat that Üiere aie not a 
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few who would desire the sovereignty of fashion firom a motive 
of that kind. For my part, I retain, and derive ^tification 
from it, because it afibrds constant food to my satincal propea- 
sities ; and I am afraid you*ll think me a very malignant per- 
son. I may say, witbout self-conceit, that if I had employed 
the few talents which I possess in the pursnit of the objects 
which usuaJly engage ambitious men, I should perhaps have 
been a very 4ifierent; person from what I now am. Bat I am 
indolent and unambitioua, and if I have a better view of human 
nature, and less trouble in the Situation of prime-dandy (if you 
choose) than in that of prime^ninister, why I prefer the for- 
mer." 

He then rose from his seat, and walked to the window. Af- 
ter he stood there in silenoe for a minute or two, he tumed 
round and said, '* I see your vehicle at the door ; I wish you 
would dismiss it, and take a stroll with me." 

I readily assented, and we sallied forth arm-in-arm. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

We sauntered into Bond-street, Beaumont gracefully loung- 
ing upon my arm. I, as the companion of this great man, was 
immensely stared at, both by those whom Beaumont accosted, 
the less favoured to whom he only vouchsafed a nod, and thd 
abandoned wretches who only ''knew him by sight." Beau- 
mont was omnsing me by satirical remarks upon the difierent 
persons whom we met. 

'< Do you See," said he, '' the elderly man, shuffling along 
the opposite side, with one hand plunged in the pocket of that 
anomalous gaiment, which he probably calls breeches, and 
which appear to me always in imminent danger of giving way ; 
that is Mr. Probate, a member of parliament, and the most per- 
feot specimen I have yet seen of me real hört genus — but, good 
heavens! Sydenham, unhappyman! do you know him, for he 
is Crossing towards us 1" 

^ I have the misfortune to be slightly aequainted with him." 

^' Sir Matthew Sydenham," said Mr. Probate, adyancing an(f 
fihaking my hand with ominous cordiality, " I am very happy 
to see you. May I take the liberty of asking whether the news- 
papers are correct in their Statement, that you have been invited 
to Stand for P 1" 

« I have not as yet been actually invited, but I nnderstand 
that it is in eont||nplation." 

" Sir, I give you joy ; I have no doubt that you will walk 
over the course, for your father^s memory is much and deserv^ 
edly respected there. He was an excellent man, your father; 
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I knew the late Sir Matthew well, and regretted his death 
much. .You will, of course, canvass on the Tory interest? if 
80, your success is, I think, pretty certain ; govemment will 
gain a very material acquisition in Sir Matthew Sydenham, of 
whose abilities I am credibly informed." 

" You are very obliging, Mr. Probate ; good mom — " 

" If you are going this way," said the bore, " I'U join you. 
Yes, Sir, believe me, I shaäl be happy to see you among our 
rising young men ; I trust, if you are in time enough, I shall 
have your vote and interest for my bill for the better regulation 
of ale-houses V 

" Ay, indeed, what is thatT" inquired I, encouragingly, as I 
observed that Probate's Company was excruciating tö Beau- 
mont. 

" Surely, Sir Matthew, you have heard 1" cried the member 
for S. "I gave notice last night of motion for leave to bring 
in a bill on the 24th." 

'• Never heard a word ! pray teil me all about it." 

*' Oh, to be sure — to be sure, my dear Sir," cried Probate, 
tremulous with delight, at securing a willing auditor ; »* I will 
explain the whole matter." 

' " I cannot bear this and live," said Beaumont, disengaging 
himself from me ; ^< call for me at B's as soon as you are re- 
lieved," and he vanished. 

" That Mr. Beaumont," said Probate, " is the most imperti- 
nent— but perhaps he is a friend of your's V 

** The most intimate friend I have on the face of the earth." 

** Oh, oh, — ^well, well !— then I'U say nothing^ but he cer- 
tainly did behave to me, on one occasion, in the most extraor- 
dinary manner : I'assure you it's a fact ; and I onderstand I'm 
not the only person to whom he has behaved oddly — I '11 teil 
you how it was. I had been introduced to bim, and, by way 
of conversation began to speak of public affairs, as one natnraf- 
ly does, and to give him the sketch of a little measure of mlne, 
which I was about to agitate in the House— well, and what do 
you think he did ? he Ibeseeched me to be silent, as he was sub- 
ject to fits, and I should certainly bring one on ! Did you ever 
hear any thing like that 1 The people about us laughed. Now 
this was conduct which I did not at all understand. Who or 
what is Mr. Beaumont, pray ? he had no pretensions, Sir Mat- 
thew — ^though he is your mend, I must say that he had no 
pretensions to behave in that manner." 

And truly, as Mr. Probate said, he had no pretensions ; for 
Mr. Beaumont was not a member of Parliament, nor had he ten 
thousand a year, nor was he the son of the daughter of a duke. 

" Ah," said I, " I acknowledge that there is but one excuse . 
for such behaviour, and I am surprised that it did not occur to 
a man of your acuteness. My poor friend is subject not to fits, 
but to— ^you understand, eh ? occasion^l füg\i\i\ieQ&r 
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*t O — ^h ! I comprehend — not all right ? Well, do you know, 
I did think as much ; it appeared to me to be the omy rational 
mode of accountinff for his stränge conduct. Poor ma^ ! I pity 
him ; a very sad amiction. But to retum to my bill : I think, 
when I have explained, by a few preliminary observations, the 
motives by which I have been actuated in brin^ing this subject 
under the consideration of the House; when iTiave opened my 
plan, and concluded my obsenrations by a few remarks upon 
the obvious beneficial enects of the proposed measure ; I trust, 
in Short, that I shall be so fortunate as to succeed in impressing 
npon your mind the propriety of this measure." 

" Exactly so ; I am all attention." 

" Well — " proceeded the lawgiver of pot-houses, after he had' 
blown his nose with a blast lengthened and sonorous in the 
plenitude of his self-satisfaction— " You have observed, I doubt 
not, with those feelings of regret which every honest man must 
ezperience, the distressing condition to which our operatives, 
or workmen, and, in short, all the lower classes, are reduced 
by the immoderate use of spirituous liquors, to which such en-- 
eouragement is afforded by the pemicious (I use the word ad- 
visedly) convenience and alluring facility of accommodation 
afforded by ale-houses." 

" I perfectly agree with you," said I ; " a very statesmanlike 
view of the matter." 

" Now, Mr. Speaker — ^pshaw ! what am I saying 1 — ^that is, 
I mean, my dear Sir Matthew — you must make aflowance fbr 

Fublic men, who are apt to forget themselves, and unfortunately 
am particularly absent; one becomes so, almost unavoidably, 
when one's whole time and faculties are devoted to politics ;-— 
now, I was going to say, that it is my object Xo lay before the 
House as succmctly, briefly, and concisely as the nature and 
importance of the subject — a subject ^ffecting (I need scarcely 
observe) the dearest interests of the people, will admit;— 
but, bloss me ! what's the time 1 Past five, I declare ; and the 
Speaker will have almost got through his list, and I've a ques- 
tion OT two to put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Committee of Supply. My dear Sir, at what time shall I have 
the pleasure of finding you at home to-morrow ?" 

" Will twelve o'clock suit you ?" 

" Twefve, twelve; let me see; the Police Committee sits at 
twelve, and I must not be absent ; at three, I hSVe an appoint« 
ment with the President of the Board of Tradp : dear me, how 
unfortunate ! how can we arrange ? Oh, I see ! favour me with 
your Company at breakfast to-morrow, Sir Matthew, and then 
we shall be able to talk over the matter without Interruption." 

" Most willingly," said I. 

The Member of Parliament squeezed my band gratefuUy. 
H*' Sir Matthew," said he, " I prophecy well of you ; mark my 
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de, I say that you'll succeed, Sir ; you aie a superior young' 
i, and rm not given to flattery* I assiire you ; I shall bö 



worde, 
man, 

prond if I can be of any use to you when yöu come into the 
House, and I may be of Service at least in initiating you into 
the forms, and explaining the points of order. Good-moming ! 
I shall see you at nine precisely to-morrow." 
And with this he departed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I REJOiNED Beaumont at the rendezvous he had mentioned* 
We had not walked far when we met a person to whom Beau- 
mont directed my attention. *' Do you see,*' he said, *< the tall 
young man, in a sort of bay-coloured frock and brown hat, about 
twenly yards before us ? He is, as you are probably aware, of 
one of the most ancient houses in the kingdom, and is the head 
of a family lineally descended from royalty, yet he wonld will- 
ingly resign bis birth, bis title, and bis wealth, to be Richard 
Beaumont.'^ 

*♦ Do you mean Lord Snowdon 1" said 1. 

** The same," replied my companion : <' he regards me as the 
greatest character äiat ever Uvea ; and in general is, as far as 
can be, my most servile plagiarist : but Snowdon and I differ 
eesentially, as wide as the poles asunder : he has not the mind 
of a gentjeman; he has only a superficial notion ofthat charac- 
ter, but is utterly incapable of understanding the finer (jualities 
wlüch constitute it. By ffentility he understands fashion, and 
by vulgarity everything which is not fashionable ; than which 
theie can be no greater mistake, for fashion is as variable as 
the wind, but gentility is as etemal and immutable as-« 

«• The 8un 
In the gray vault of Heaven.*' 

But bis is, after all, the error of the great majority. Lord Snow* 
don does not dream that any thing more than an exquisite 
Schneider, a French valet, and two or three prime bits of blood, 
are required to make up a gentleman, or, as bis more emphatic 
term would be, a man of ton ; of which bis bighest ideas are 
that air of die-away dandyism and afiectation of extravag;ant 
exnressions which I sometimes assume. He would have given 
half bis property to have said, when asked at a dinner-table 
whether he ate vesetables, that he had a faint recollection of 
having once swalfowed a pea. Snowdon is tlie head of that 
curious sect of fashionable devotees, the Hussars, who, thouffh 
adoiers of mine, are, after all, but spurious Imitators of me, for 
they carry my principles to an extravagant extent, They are 
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the fanatics of dand3rism, and Snowdon is a fair sample of 
them." 

The subject of our conversation now drew near and address- 
ed his great master. His Lordship was apparently about seven 
or eight-and-twenty years of age, naturally well-looking, and 
dressed in the most atriking manner. He wore a chesnut co- 
lour^ frock, and a prodigality of gold-chain was relieved upon 
the raven bloom of a Genoa-velvet waistcoat. His cravat was 
of a variegated silk, and denied the head all liberty of motion. 
The pantaloons were dark, and the least preposterous part of 
the dress. The head covering, for it was indeed but an abor- 
tion of a hat, was a shrivelled starved thing with a narrow rim, 
warped up at the side and bent down in the front. I thought 
at the moment of the first Lord of Snowdon, his*ffigantic form 
sheathed in mail, and Standing in his baronial half in the midst 
of his armed vasszds ; 'a contrast which operated so suddenly 
and forcibly upon my risible muscles, that I could scarcely re- 
frain from laughter. 

"Beaumont, my dear fellow, how are yel" inquired the 
Marquis of Snowdon, his words ' like a wounded snake, drag- 
ging their slow length along,' and tendering to the acceptance 
of his friend the fore-finger of his Parisian glove, which Beau- 
mont did not notice, as he was occupied in contemplating, with 
a steadfast and somewhat moumful look the person of its owner. 
Presently, he gently took, and affectionately pressed, the ex- 
tended fore-finger. 

" Snowdon," said he solemnly, " I bejieve you are convinced 
of my regard for you, and of the interest which I feel in your 
welfiäure ?" 

** Utiquestionably !" 

<' And that, when I do occasionally animadyert upon the er- 
rors of your conduct, I do so purely for your goodl" 

'* To be sure ! but good gracious, what is the mat — " 

" If," proceeded the arch-dandy, " I did not perceive in you 
unequivocal Symptoms of the spirit which animates myself, I 
should not so carefiilly watch the least deviation from propriety 
in your aotions ; but it is because I see that, should any acci- 
dent cause my removal, you are the only person who could 
succeed me, which makes me so anxious to train you up in the 
way in which you should go." 

'' My dear Beaumont," said the grateful and delighted Mar- 

?iiis, actuaJly grasping his generous patron's band ; '^ you know 
'always receive with deference your advice ; but what have I- 
lately done to distress or offend you?" 

*<That coat! that coat!" cried Beaumont, arerting his head, 
and holding forward his outward tumed palms. 

** Gracious !" exclaimed the alarmed exquisite. '* What's the 
matter t Snrely there's nothing wrong about my coat ! Why 
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you, ^ooTself, a short time ago, took fayourable notice of this 
identical one, and praised it. 

^^ Haye I not seen that remarkable coat upon you at least a^*^ 
dozen times ?" said Beanmont. 

"Ye^-yes," answered the culprit hesitatingly ; "I dare 
say — ^" 

^^ And did >yoa ever see a remarkable coat upon me a dozen 
times t" 

«* N— no.^ 

**Snowdon, I'm grieved on your account: do you know 
what you haye brought upon yourself by your thoughtless- 
nesfiV' 

" What r ' 

** The nick-name of the Chestnut Marquis.*' 

A convulsive motion, almost amountinff to a Start, mani- 
fested the shook imparted to the system of the Hussar by this 
intelligence. 

^^ Surely you 're not in eamest V said he, With a ghastly 
smile. 

** It 's true, indeed," answered Beaumont ; " everybody has 
it : it has been told me by — How many, Sydenham ? — at least 
half a dozen difierent persons this moming, as a capital joke." 

** The devil !" exclaimed Lord Snowdon ; " 'pon my soul ! — 
■but where could the absurd and infernal idea take rise ?" 

^* It arose from nothing but your own indiscretion, my dear 
fellow ; but if you wish to know in what quarter your new 
appellation originated, I think I can gratify your curiosity." 

The Marquis expressed himself anxious to be informed, 

** I have certain intelligence," proceeded Beaumont, ** that 
you are indebted for your distinction to that most m^licious 
wit, Lady Edward Hammond," 

^^ Damnation !*' ejaculated the Hussar with much emotion, 
foT (as Beaumont afterward informed me) he had honoured that 
treacherous fair with his especial notice, and upon Lady Ed- 
ward Hammond he had been calmly confident that his figure 
and accompiishments had made the deepest impression ; uiis, 
therefore, was the unkindest cut of all. " What shall I do ?" 
said he, with a tone and countenance which might have touched 
any heart, save mine and Beaumont's. 

" With regard to your first proceeding," replied the superior 
dandy, '* there can be no hesitation : go home instantly, and 
cast off that unhappy coat. Then, — take the advice of a Mend, 
—-say nothing to any body, but slip quietly out of town, and . 
keep in strict seclusioii for two or three weeks ; alter whioh, 
perhaps the afiair will have blown over, and, as you value your 
rair repiUation, never again wear an olive-coloured coat." 

«* I will do as you recommend, and without delay," and he 
tumed to depart. 

VOL. I. 3 
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^' Snowdon !" crie^ Beaamont. 

The Marquis «retumed. 

*^Biim that velvet waistcoat^ and abolish the gold\;hain; 
they are abominations." 

"I will — I will," cried the noble youth, and Ife hurried 
away. 



CHAPTER X. 

One day, at a large dinner-party, I sat next to a lady, whom 
my habits of observatiofi enabled me to discover, before the 
cloth was removed, to be an uncommon person. Accordingly, 
I desired to be acquainted with her, and soon afler the laoies 
had retired, I followed them to the drawing-room, and availed 
myself of a vacant seat nQXt to Mrs. Metcalfe, the lady to whom 
I allude. We sodh passed the barrier of ceremony and Small- 
talk, and entered upon subjects which afibrded rational and in- 
teresting conversation. She indeed proved to be a very supor 
rior woman. Her mind was of a mascuUne vigour, and she 
discovered a knowledge of the world which her sex have sel- 
dom either capacity or opportunity to acquire. She expressed 
herseif with modesty and good sense, a combination which is 
80 rarely found and so admirable in woman. 

We tedked of men and manners, npon which I did not dis- 
goise my real opinions. Iler kindliness of temper would not 
permit Mrs. Metcalfe to join with me in my animadversions 
upon'the world, of which, except when adverting to its vices, 
she ne¥er spoke with harshness, for she seemed anxions to pal- 
liate its faults and foll^^s. And as often as I wOuld indulge in 
severe remarks upon these matters, she would chide me 90 
gracefully and eamestly, that I was, for the moment, disposed 
to think better of human nature for her sake : in short, I re- 

garded with equal admiration her understanding and her amia- 
ility. The reader will, perhaps, be surprised that I do not 
add, her person, bufr Mrs. Metcalfe was an elderly matroni— ^ 
circumstance which will perhaps entirely dispel the pleasing 
^ if D*^^*^ in his mind by th^ foregoing description. 
ÄAnK i^*^*^ nie," Said I, in the course of conversation, " if I 
Oioobt whether your defence of human natore against my strio- 
TOM 18 perfectly sincere ; let me rather attribute it to your ex- 
. mme olejoiency, which is reluctantto see severity inflicted even 
™wre itia de-served." 

Äft^!iÜ*?il" ^swered she, " it is only beeaase I think you too 
»Bjwe, that I venture to interpose and plead for a mitigation of 
r ^ nment. I«am fer from thinkinsf numan nature immacu- 
«<e > and as for the world, I have, 1 acknowkdge, as little in 
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common with it as youTself, and as gpreat a distaste for it» 
frivolous occupations and amusements. For me, who am leaT- ' 
in^ the sta^, this is rather a proper State ^f mind ; but let me 
take the pnvile^e of an old woman, if our acquaintance is not 
sufficient to entitle me to that of a friend, to observe, that in 
one just entering upon life,' snch opinions are likely to be pro- 
ductive of unhappiness." 

-** I am qiHte aware of it," retumed I ; " but I fear that my 
prejudices, if you will call them so, are already too deeply 
rooted to be removed." 

•* Perhapa," rejoined Mrs. Metealfe, " you have not yet en- 
deavoured to^overcoQie them; — ^but indeed," she proceeded, 
correcting herseif, " I may be guilty of presumptlon in talkinf 
to you. in this manner, for my acquaintance with a worldly li^ 
18 8o Very superficial, that I am unable to say whether it can 
be rendered a happy one or not. ' I have taught myself to be- 
lieve, Sir Matthew, that they 4re the wisest, and adopt the 
most practical means of succeeding in the universal object, 
Trho make home the head-quarters of their happiness, and oc- 
casionally resort to externa! societjfyl The human character, if 
I mistake not, is so constituted as Miot to find happiness in a 
monotonous life of any kind ; for it is in the morai, as well as 
the materiäl nature, a fact, that change and contrast contribute 
mach to our sense of tiie beauty of objects and our due appre- 
eiation of them. The man who neglects or despises domestic 
life, and is devoted to ambition, business, or pleasure^ is, in 
my opinion,-greatly mistaken. If you were to ask such a per- 
son whether he was happy, he would think the question a 
Strange one, and most likeiy would not be immediately prepared 
to answer it. After some^hesitation, he might teil you, that he 
should be very happy if such an object were attained ; if his 
condition were such and such ; if he were relieyed from cer-^ 
tain embarrassments. Thus the happiness which you look for* 
in the world is frequently — ^I think i may almost say generally 
— a mere ignis-fatuus, which appears always before you, some- 
times within your reach, but seldom near enough to be seized 
npon, and when grasped proves to be unsubstantial. 

" Your scheme of felicity sounds very speciously," said I, 
** making domestic life the real happiness, and general society 
the alloy, as it were, which is to give it currency, or render it 
fit for practical piCrposes." 

*» I can assure you," retumed Mrs. Metealfe, " that it is no 
speculative idea of mine. The observations which I have ven- 
tured to make are those of experience, and if I Kave attempted 
to strengthen my system of happiness by arguments, it was be- 
cause I nave found it, botb in my case and in that of others, to 
be the most successful one." 

<• StiU," said I, " I oan perceive one important objection to 
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your System. Where— pardon me— where is the household 
deit^ to be found ? Where are we to look for the amiable, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, and beautifiil woman, without whom the 
boasted happiness of home would be but a body without a 
soul V 

" I am sorry to hear you talk thus," retumed Mrs. Metcalfe, 
fiprayely : " Why do you think so ill of our sex — or are we mere- 
ry included generally in that unfavourable opinion which you 
entertain of all human kind V 

" Surely," said I, »* you cannot be surprised that any reflec- 
' five man should object to a State of society in which the first 
andmost important principle with a youoff female is marriage — 
' an end so desirable, that any means may oe lawfully employed 
to accomplish it, although it is itself considered but the means 
by whiöh alone still hi^er objects are to be attained '^ namely, 
the becoming a freed woman, the having houses, equipages, 
and parties of her own, and the doing thousands of delightful 
things which are prohibited to a maiden under pain of scandal. 
What am I to think of ffirls who are educated in such princi- 
ples ? Am I to be called illiberal and unjust, if I doubt their 
amiability, affection, and good sense 1 and if I say, that instead 
of these virtues, they are characterized by cunning, hypocrisy, 
heartlessness, frivolity, and laxity of principle 1 Can you, in 
sincerity, refiise to acknowledge that this is the prevailing me- 
thcd, and that its consequences are such as I have described V 

" I am sorry, very sorry, for the sake of my sex," answered 
she, " to be obliged to allow that there is some truth in your re- 
marks. The odious practice to which you allude is indeed most 
humiliating and dissraceful to our sex, and I am not surprised 
that it should have Sie effect of disgusting every person of mind 
and morality. -If gentlemen would more frequently express 
their disapprobation of the insult offered to their understanding 
and good- taste by this practice, and their preference for unob- 
trusive modesty and simplicity in young females, the former 
would soon become unfashionable, and mothers would no lon- 
ger manceuvre, when their artifices would be discovered, and, 
of course, fail of success. But it is unfair to involve the whole 
sex in the condemnation which is due only, after all, to a mi- 
nority: believe me, Sir Matthew, that the unobtrusive, but 
invaluable social virtues flourish most luxuriantly in woman- 
kind^ and that a judicious education never falls to remedy those 
faults, from which, as human creatures, they are not naturally 
exempted." 
. There was a pause. 

" You smile mcredulously," resumed Mrs. Metcalfe, " and 
indeed I cannot have the presumption to hope that the opinions 
of an in4ividual, and especially a woman, will affect your view 
of the subject. I will therefore only wish tfiat ftiture experience 
may conTince you of the injustice which you haye committed. 
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in determining that vanity, folly, intrigue, h3rpocri8y, and fic- 
kleness, are the charäcteristics of the female sex." 

I was aboutto reply, when our tSte^^tete was bit)ken in upon, 
and I had no opportunity of resuming Üie conversation during 
the evening. ' 



CHAPTER XI. 

*' Pray," said'I to Mr. Denham — (one of those convenient 
^uides always to be found upon town, who knows everybody, 
and whom everybody knows)— ^ few days after the conversa- 
tion detaiied in the preceding chapter, <* can yon teil me any- 
thing about a Mrs. Albert Metcalfe V * 

At this question Denham uttered a significant kind of langh, 
which somewhat startled me. 

"What, then," said he, "is that lady an acquaintance of 
yoursV 

*^ She is so ; and upon a very short acquaintance, I nevdr feit 
so ffreat an esteem for any person. I met her the other day at 
Lady F'Si, and I thought Lnad never before conversed with a 
woman of such amiabilit}rand understanding. She paid me a 
' ^ood d^l of attention, and seemed desirous to cultivate my 
mendslSp." .. 

''I am not sui{>rised to hear it: Do you know why she ex- 
pressed that anxiiBty V asked Denham. 

^ Certainlv ; because she fbund that I was a rational person " 

"Not at all ; she caired not a straw for your rationality." 
•"Well, then, what was her motive V said I, carelesslyl 

" She has a daughter unmq,rried, and you are a Baronet with 
ten thousand a-year !" 

I Started as if I had been electrified, and Denham laughed. 

^ The devil ! I can't believe it ; this is some absui6 jest o{ 
your's." 

** No, indeed," r0J)lied he ; « it's true, I assure you." 

•* Really, Denham, I don't understand you : do, my good fel- 
. low, explain what you mean." 

Denham, after a moment's pause, looked up in my face, and 
burst into a fit of laughter. " Ha ! ha ! ha ! excellent ! ckpital ! 
ha! ha! ha!" 

The excellent joke which occasioned this merriment, was an 
atter mi^stery to me, so 1 waited with a dog^d patience until 
it was over. The paroxysm had nearly expired, but a glimpse^ 
of my oountenance revived it, and a second ebullition tooK place 

"Weil," said I, considerably annoyed after the disturbahce 
had ßiibsided, "I hope you're Mghly amused, though I don't see 
why a joke should, like a ghodt, appear only to one at a time." 

3* 
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'^Oh Heaven»!^' cried Denham, pressing his sides, and 
throwing himself back upon the sofa; "I believe every bone 
in my body is dislocated ; such another fit of lau?hter would 
kill me upon the spot. Sydenham, my dear feflow, do you 
really mean to say that you are Ignorant of the character of 
Mrs. Albert Metcalfe ?" 

'* Now, Denham, a tnice to all this nonsense, and be so good 
as to teil seriously what you know, if you know anything, of 
this Mrs. Metcalfe." 

'*Tobe serious, then," said Denham, i* Mrg. Metcalfe is, ad 
I suppose you are aware, the widow of the late Lord Hounds- 
ditch's bi:other. The fact, which it appears you do not know, 
is, that youT new friend has the honour to be the chief of the 
flat-catching matrons. Albert Metcalfe, her husband, was pro- 
'fessionally a gambler ; and by his talents and industry in that 
vocation, contrived to realize about thirty thousand pounds. 
He died a few years a^o, leaving his widow an annuity of fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred, and his children, one son and four 
daughters, whoUy unprovided for. With no other resource, I 
believe, but the said annuity, Mrs. Metcalfe maintains her son 
in a dragoon regiment, lives in a good house, keeps serrants 
and a carriage, and goes out of town in September : in short, 
she is the cleverest woman in the world. She is said to be 
acquainted with the rent-roU of almost every heir about town ; 
and by her admirable policy and intrigue, has already inost ad- 
vantageously disposed of three of her very indifferent daugh- 
ters. The last and worst of the set remains upon band ; and 
having been unsuccessfully exhibited for four or five seasons, 
will probably go a bargain. Now what amused me so exces- 
sively was this : Mrs. Metcalfe, who has her man-traps set in 
every direction, observing you to be a fresh man, Ignorant of 
her snares, hopes that she may succeed in alluring you into one 
of tbßm." 

"<^d there really is no exaggeration or joke in what you 
teil me ?" said I, for I could not reconcile my credulity to Den- 
ham's astounding information. 

"As for the joke, my most guileless and simple-hearted 
friend," replied he, *» every particle of my distracted Sys- 
tem bears evidence of it ; — ha ! — and as to exaggeration, any 
body Ühat you ask will corroborate my accuracy, for Mrs» Al- 
bert Metcalfe's is a name tolerably notorious. I 'm surprised 
that you had never heard of her : why, she is an absolute bug- 
bear to the landed interest." 

" Well," Said I, " it is quite certain that never was man 
more egregiously deceived ^an I have been, and without, I 
thiok, the possibility of guarding against the imposition ; for 
thong^ I might have suspended my jud^ent upon this wo- 
toyi's character until I had an opportunity of becoming more 
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mtimately acquainted with it, yet nothing but the most waa- 
ton misanthropy conld have suggested a suspicion that ehe es« 
sentially dififered firom what she appeared to be. A stranger 
most have concluded, from her manner and conversation, mal 
she was at once the woman of sense, the woman of fashion, and 
the amiable domestic character ;'^ — (Here Denham again became 
sligl^tly convulsed, and tumed up his eyes in ecstasy, Symp- 
toms which made me apprehensive of another ebullition ;)--^ 
** ay» you may smile','but you would not have despised my 
want of sagacity, if yott had heaid with what genuine wisdom 
and perfect appearance of simple sincerity she uttered her opi- . 
nions of human life, and the most rational means of attaining 
and enjoylng happiness : nor could yoti, in the virtuous Indig- 
nation which she expressed towards manoeuyring and match- 
making matrons, see any reason to suppose that she was one 
of the number ; besides, she never mentioned the fa^t of her 
haying daughters." 

** It was her policy," answered Denham, " to avoid such an 
unhappy allusion : she knew how formidable that word ' daugh- 
ter' is when proceeding from the mouth of a matfon, and there- 
fore she feared lest the bare mention of it should, like a flash, 
intuitively disclose to you her object, and cause you to Start 
away in a panic. So she has commenced her attack upon you 
ander cover of the grave and serious style ?" 

*' The topic upon which she chiefly enlarged was, as I have 
told you, the excellence of a domestic life ; and upon which I 
thoug^t, and still think, her observations were very plausi- 
ble." ' 

« She has," said Denham, ** an extraordinary versatility of 
talent, and the faculty of penetrating into character in an emi- 
nent degree : the former gift she employs in tuming to account 
the Information which she acquires by the latter. I will teil 
you an anecdote, by way of itlustration and waming. There 
was a philosopher of large fortune, who had spent the best pait 
of his life in literary seclusion ; M rs. Metoalfe became ac- 
quainted with him. She introduced his favourite subject ; she 
quoted Bacon, betrayed an intimate acquaintanoe witii Locke, 
and spoke of Hume with gratifying enthusiasm. The philo- 
sopher was thrown off his guard, and then a daughter was let 
slip. The mpther complained to Mr. Carruthers that her dear 
Sophia could never be prevailed upon to go out, so anxiou0 
was she to »improve her mind, and so averse to the frivolity of 
the World ; but if he would intimate to her his disapprobation of 
such retired habits, her respect for his opinion would cause her 
to relax them, however contrary to her own inclination. The 
philosopher's vanity was not proof against this attack : more- 
0!ver, he could not help observing the profound attention and 
deep interest with which the amiable girl invariably listened to 
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thQ words of wisdom which pr6ceeded from his lips. The 
Uli Sophia iad heen enga^d in the perusal of * Stewart's Phi- 
lösophy of the Human Mind ;' but, alas ! her unaided ^ul- 
ties were unequal to the comprehension of that abstruse work. 
Carruthers, transported with joy to find her panting for the po»- 
session of his darling Stewart, ofiered his assistance, it was 
gratefully acbepted, and our philosopher repaired to Bruton- 
street re^arly every morning, to study joietaphysics with Miss 
Sophia Metcalfe. All these circumstances afiforded matter for 
deep reflection, and many calcukitions Ib the philosophic mind 
of Carruthers ; and therefore it is not surprismg, that, one day, 
after he had been occupied in explaining to his fair pupil a 
chapter upon Final Oauses, it occurred to him to experiment 
her proficiency in the science, by propounding a hypothetical 
theory of matrimony, and he was rejoiced at the acuteness w^th 
which she «aw into his proposition, the attention with which 
she listened to his reasonings, and the alacrity with which she 
assented to his conclusion. In a word, it ^ame to pass that 
Caijruthers, having satisfied himself by a clear process of rea^- 
sonmg, of th^ possibility of achieving happiness in the estate 
of matrimony with a female, who despised the frivolities of the 
World and clave unto Dugald Stewart, and of the error of his 
former opinion, that the yoke of wedlock was unfavourable to 
the freedom_ of a speculative genius, led (according to the 
language of the newspapers) the amiable.and accomplished 
Miss Sophia Metcalfe to the hymeneal altar. The philosopher 
nas now been married some five years ; and, if my Information 
be correct, heartily bewails the mistakes into which he has 
been led by Bacon and Locke, Hume and Dugald Stewart, 
metaphysics and Mrs. Metcalfe." 

** Now," said I, " I consider such a proceeding as you have 
descri^ed, to be in every respect a swindling transaction, and 
possessing a greater share of moral 'guilt than the proceeding 
which is usually designated and punished as such. For, in the 
one case, a man is defrauded of money only, or what is equiva- 
lent the^eto ; but, in the other, he is probably deprived of his 
happiness by marrying an ünprincipled woman, who, though 
destitute of the qualities whicn he deems essential in a wife, 
assumes the appearance of them for the purpose of deluding 
him into an engagement, which, when completed, rendering it 
no longer necessary to dissemble, she throws off the mask, and, 
at the same time, discovers to the victim of her arts her own 
treachery and base dishonesty, and his misfortune and folly. I 
regard this as a subject more calculated to arouse Indignation 
than ridicule." 

**It may be so," said Denham, jrawning, "but it is my philo- 
sophy to put myself in a passion at nothing, but to laugh at every 
thing. 1 agree with yo^ however, as to the flagitious nature 
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of these oroceediii^ : the kind of swindling practised by a 
match-majdng motner is that of a horse Jockey, wlüch chaiao- 
teT,l)y the way, she altogether stronffly resembles : for the ob- 
ject of both, in vamping up their good-for-nothing commoditieSy 
18 to impose upon the unexperienced and unwary." 

^I think you said that Mrs. Metcsdfe had another daughter 
manied 1 Who is the unhappy man V* 

*<A young Irish peer, whom Beamnont had taken by the 
hand. Heaven knows what induced him to do so, for if any 
one who knew him had been desired to point out the man least 
likely to attract bis attention, he would possibly have fixed upon 
this Irishman ; but it has been, I think, in some measure bis 
policy, with a view of bafiBing imitators, that bis conduct 
shonld exhibit an apparent incoherency. However, either this 
notion, or some other whim, induced him to give the young 
adventurer bis protection ; he recommended him to bis profes- 
sional person, who made him a coat, and he himself took bis 
arm in Bond-street one day. Such circumstances were suf- 
ficient of course to be the making of any man ; but Touma- 
ville, poor wretch ! marred bis fortune. Bad Company ruined 
him. In shor^ Beaumont's proteg^ tumed out ill. I never 
ascertained bis exact misdemeanour, but, I believe he com- 
mitted some gross error at the table of a person to whom 
Beaumont bsä introduced him. For this Beaumont re- 
nounced him ; poor devil ! the consequence was, be was uni- 
versally cut, and in a fit of desperation, he rushed into the 
perilous intimacy of the Metcalfe family, where, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, he was visited by the matrimonial 
calamity." 

*' I thank you for all your information," 9aid I ; ^ and so adieu, 
for I am going to call upon Mrs. Albert Metcalfe." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Denham^s information respecting Mrs. Albert Metcalfe, 
tbough it divested her of all the moral qualities for which I 
had esteemed her, had the effect of inoreasing my admiration 
of that lady's talents. What a hi^h degree of art must she 
have possessed to convince and deceive me, the most sceptical, 
the most suspicious, and surely not the^least penetrating of 
observers ! What a consummate actress, to awaken by her fic- 
titious representation all the emotions which would have been 

Eroduced by the real "charaoter ! How comprebensive must have 
een her view, and, at the same time, how minute her Observa- 
tion of nature, to enable her to assume the appearance of its 
most amiable object ! How aignal was her propriety of judg- 
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ment in sustaining her part with ease and modesty, not sufier« 
ingr anxiety for success, dt an erroneous taste, to betray her 
into a deviation firom nature, in using those clap-traps, to which 
inferior performers resort for the'purpose of creating an impres- 
sion ! My resentment at M rs. Metcalfe's utter want of principle 
was absorbed in my admiration of her transcendent abilities. 

Seriously> I perceived much gratification to my satirical pro- 
pensities n'om cultivating the acquaintance of the Metcalfe 
family. It was impossible not to agree with Denham, that the 
old lady's views were obvious in endeavouring to gain my 
friendship. She contemplated the practicability of palmin? 
upon me the remnant of her stock of daughters. She saw, and 
perhaps had heard, that I was clever, shrewd, and by no means ig- 
norant of the world ; but she reckoned upon my youth, my being a 
freshman ; above all, upon her own tactics and strata^ems. Now, 
I determined not to disappoint the pleasant farce which was in- 
tended to l^ performed by declining to bear the part which was 
set down to me therein, although l could not consent to its ca- 
tastrophe. I decided, therefore, that my character should be 
that of a person who was rather eccentric in his opinions con- 
ceming, than really acquainted with, mankind : and who, though 

Srofessing to be sceptical of the virtuous intentions of indivi- 
uals, should impress the other parties in the comedy with a 
belief, that he was in fact of a simple and unsuspecting temper. 

Occupied with these co^tations, I found myself in Bniton- 
street. I called' at Mrs. IVfetcalfe's, and was admitted. I was 
received in a manner gracious and kind indeed, but by no means 
alarmingly so. We chatted upon diflferent subjects, and ex- 
hausted some half dozen, according to the practice of morning 
Visits, in a few minutes. A volume of Coelebs, splendidlj'- 
bound, lay conspicuous on the table before me. 

" Are you an admirer of Hannah More V* said I. 

"A very warm admirer," answered Mrs. Albert Metoalfe- 
** I consider her a benefactress to society. As I think that every 
youth should be urged to the study of Plutarch for the purpdse 
of inspiring him with magnanimous and virtuous sentiments, so 
likewise, in my judgment, is that book (I believe that is Coe- 
lebs near your arm) the best calculated for the moral education 
of a young female, who wishes to be acquainted with, and pos- 
sess all the qualities which are amiable, estimable, and graceful 
in her sex." 

" For my part, I remd Ccelebs as the most beautiful romance 
that I have ever read."' 

" Romance, do you call it !" cried Mrs. Metcalfe ; " is that 
'^ appropriate title for a domestic tale V* 

*^ Romance, Mrs. Metcalfe ; for no other term is applicable 
to a fic^onrepresentingcharacters and scenes, which are of all 
but impossibfo ezistence and occorrence. In point of probabili- 
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ty, Coelebd id elöelled by the wildest romances, but equalled 
by none, inasmuch as it portrays the most charming pictnre 
Ol yirtae and felicity that the poet's fancy or the philpsopher'B 
speculation can concelye." 

'' Nay, now, Sir Matthew^ is not this extravagant and unwar* 
ranted T bat I see that your satire is, as usual, levelled against ^ 
U8 poor, helpless women." 

*' Pray," said I, *' did you ever meet with a Lucilla Stan- 
ley V 

'^ Oh, I haye known many girls in no reepect inferior to that 
delightml heroine. Indeed, mdeed, you are unjnstly severe 
upon cur sex; but I have no patience to argue the matter 
with you: it is not worth while to attelhpt convincing silly 
younff men who rail against women, because they think 
that by so doing they display their wit, their fineness, or 
their knowled^e of the world, though, by the bf , this practice ici 
no longer fashionable; but itis otreal importance, when men 
of talent, who are the oracles of public opinion, take up such 
cruel prejudices. I am very angry with you,'* 

'* I will endeavour to leam better manners," said I, and tak- 
ing up the volume, upon which we had becn commenting, it 
opened at the following passage, which I read aloud : — 
^ *' * There is a large class of excellent female characters, who, 
on account of that very excellence, are little known, because to 
be known is not their object. Their ambition has a better 
taste. They pass through life honoured and respected in their 
own small, but not^nimportant sphere, and approved by Him, 
* whose they are, and whom they serve,' though their faces are 
hardly known in ]Aromiscuous society. If they occasion little 
Sensation abroad, they produce much happiness at home. And 
'when once a woman, who has * all appiiances and means to 
boot,' can withstand the intoxication of the üatterer, and the 
adoration of the fashionable ; can con^uer the fondness for pub* 
lic distinction ; can resist the temptation of that magic circle to 
which she is courted, and in whicn she is qualified to shine-« 
this is indeed a trial of firmness ; a trial in which those who 
have never been called to resist themselves, can hardly judge 
of the merit of resistance in others.' 

"It is an elegant passage," said I, "awi, as it appears, a 
favourite of your own, for it is markef^ in the margin with two 
pencil strokes, which, I presume, are yours V* 

" It is, indeed, a charming description, and I assure you, cor- 
rect, in point of fact," replied Mrs. Albert Metcalfe ; '* but the 
pencil strokes are most likely made by my daughter, who is ^ 
an enthusiastic admirer of CoBlebs." 

?*Your daughter!" cried I, with an expression of mingled 
interest and surprise; "have you then a daughter I" 

" 0, 1 have three dau^ters and a son, who is in the — th 
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Dragoons ; he is at preeent with his legiment in Ireland ; I 
wiah you were acquainted with each oüier, for I flatter myself 
yoa would like him. One of my daughters is married to Loid 
Tournaville, and another to Mr. Camithers, a yery cleyer man, 
whom yöu may have heaid of." 

«Andthethird— V 
^ ^* And the youngest I hope that I shall be able to keep to 
myself. I am aware that it seems ungenerous and selfisn to 
speak in this manner; but you would think it pardonable»-if 
Tou knew what an invaluabfe treasure to a mother is an amia- 
ble, affectionate, and sensible child ; but Wilhelmina is so sim- 
ple-minded, so difficult to please in gentlemen, and so doYOted 
to me, that I am unSler no apprehension of her foUowing the 
example of her sisters." 

At this moment I spied among a litter of books upon the ta^ 
ble, the comer of a gilt-edged, gorgeously-bound thmg, which 
I suspected to be an album. 

*«It is quite a relief to me," said I, "to come into a lady's 
drawingrroom, where an album is not conspiouous. J abhor the 
practice of coUecting and compiling the silly effusions of brain- 
less coxcombs, as one of the offences against good sense and 
good taste, to which young ladies are aädicted. 1 speak feel- 
mgly upon the subject, for I have frequently undergone the 
ordeal of the album. ' Now, Sir Matthew,* says the fair irre- 
sistible, with that ominous air and language which I dread, ' I 
have a great favour to ask, and you must not refuse me ; will 
you write something in my album V Is not this abominable 1 
I declare I would not marry a young lady who kept an album.'* 

** Certainly," said Mrs. Metcalfe, who häd^ contrived, while I 
was speaking, to shifl, with an air of abstraction, a sheet of 
music upon the books, from among which I had cau^ht a 
glimpse of the offensive object, upon which I had animadveit- 
ed; *' certainly it is a silly practice ; I agree with you perfectly , 
in that opinion ; but still, I caii^ot think that it is a sin," (smil- 
ing) **deserving the severe penalty which you affix to it." 

" Women, Mrs. Metcalfe," said I, resummg the topic of con- 
versation which had been broken off the other day, ** women 
are the influential spirits of society, which derives from them 
its tone and character. I am therefore fiUed with contempt and 
indignation, when I see that the principal ingredients in their 
general character icure vanky and firivolity. If a man of talent 
would enter into converäation with a young lady, he must not 
only talk down to the level of her understanding, but also to 
that of her Information, which, seldom comprehendin^ anything 
of importance, unless casually gleaned, usually consists of pzur- 
ticülars so slight and jejtme, thal^ if he be unpractised in the 
knack of small-talk, he finds considerable difficulty in extract- 
ing theiefrom materials for a few observations, which, when 
made, his resources are necessarily exhausted." 
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« This stete of things," said Mrs. Metcalfe, " if I admit toht 
Representation to be correct, is a spectacle which the philoso- 
pher may deplore ; but do you think it is one for which he can 
propose a practica! remedy 1" 

" There is one remedy," replied I, " which would be com- 
pletely efficacious, and that is an obvious one ; the cultiratioii 
of the female understanding, by that course of education which 
would enable women to belie the specious doctrine of Maho- 
metism, that women have no souls." 

"What!" cried Mrs. Metcalfe; "would you have every 
woman a bas bleu, a character peculiarly odious to men, and 
reprobated by them as an intrusion upon their province, and an 
attempt to throw off that dependence upon and Submission to 
the superior judgment of the male, which is one of the most 
valuabie prerogatiyes of their sext" 

« The term bas bleu, if I mistake not," said I, " is applied 
indiscriminately to every woman of sense and information. I 
readily admit that some mark of reproach is jusüy bestowed 
upon ladies who encroach upon those departments which are 
exclusively appropriated to men ; but is there not a wide field, 
in which both sexes may exercise their faculties, and recipro- 
cally impart instruction and amusementi I greatly dislike 
those intellectual Amazons, who attempt matters beyond the 
reach of their abilities. But is it impossible, or improper, for 
a woman to enlarge her mind, to acquire a knowledge of her 
species, and to strengthen her moral perceptions by contempla- 
ting illustrious characters and their contrary, and by contrasting 
the effects respectively produced by each, upon the wel&re of 
mankind ? May not all these advantages be derived from the 
study of history t Does a woman lose her charming unsophis- 
tication, or any feminine grace, in cultivating her taste, and 
coUecting some ideas of the manners of the world ? Will not 
poetry, the drama, and the modern classics be the most agreea- 
t>le companions and useful guides in such pursuits % Believe 
me, that these employments will inspire you with nobler senti- 
ments of virtue, and will open to you purer sources of felicity, 
But besides the happiness arising from the culture of the mind, 
which dan be produced only by unlockin^ the fountains of 
knowledge, female education is recommended hj other and 
scarcely less important advantages. When ladies cease to 
be illiterate, it will be universally considered as great a re- 
proach for a gentleman to be deficient in knowledge, as in per- 
sonal courage; for surely he would never suffer himself to be 
sarpassed or equalled in those two qualities, which alone enti- 
tle him to supremacy in the creation. Ladies, being taught to 
use their understandings, will abandon with contempt the in- 
gtniments of cunnin^ and hypocrisy, which they formerly em- 
ployed to accomplisn their objeots; for they will no longer 
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have to deal with Ignorant, insolent, licentious and vulgar-mind* 
ed coxcombs, but with gentlemen of sense and honour, who, in 
their altered characters, will become more ready captives. 
Thus it is op«n to your sex to lead the march of intellect in 
good Society. The good efFects of your commencing the move- 
ment would be incalculable. Society would acquire a respecta* 
ble and estimable character; vice and folly, which are at pre- 
sent not only tolerated but encouraged, would be banished in 
disgrace ; and, in short, the fashionable world would cease tx) 
he the most fertile field-for the scom of the satirist, and the 
commiseration of the philosopher." 

Mrs. Metcalfe's countenance, durin g my harangne, expressed 
a streng feeling of interest and admiration, and when it was 
concluded, she paid me an earnest compliment upon my abili- 
ties. I had remained in momentary expectation that Miss Met- 
calfe would make her appearance, as 1 had no doubt that she 
would be shown to me at that opportunity. I protracted my 
Visit to an unusoal length, concluaing that the fair Wilhelmina 
was engaged in improving her natural eh&rms by the aid of > 
dress, for the purpose of making a favourable first impression 
upon her destinea victim. 

However, after havihg retained possession of my seat above 
an hour, and the young lady not appearing, I rose to take my 
leave, and in doing so, mentioned with rather a peculiar man- 
ner my hope for the pleasure of an early opportunity of being 
introduced to Miss Metcalfe. The old lady replied with com- 
parative indiflference, that she was quite sure her daughter 
would be very happy to know me ; and I left the house, ab- 
solutely with no slight suspicion that Denham had exag^erated 
in his account of Mrs. Metcalfe, and that she really had no 
such designs upon myself as I had been taught to believe. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

My next meeting with Mrs. Metcalfe was at a ball, when I 
pursued my plan of afifording her every facility for the deve- 
lopement of her schemes. I seated myself beside her, and we 
entered into conversation. 

"Is your daughter herel" I inquired, after we had been 
talking some time. 

" Don't vou see her," replied Mrs. Metcalfe, " sitting by cid 
Ladv Bradleyl Oh! you don't know each other, I believe 1 
Really I forget ; did 1 introdnce you ? my memory is so bad." 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing Miss Metcalfe ; but I 
hope you will allow me to take this opportunity of becoming 
acquamted ?" 
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" certainly ;^Wilhelmina, my love !" 

A scraesy girl, with red anns and hair, answered to the 
name of Wilhelmina, and — but I will first give a description 
of this youngr lady, with which Denham had favoured me a 
day or two before. 

''Wilhelmina Metcalfe's age is about five and twenty; she 
LS very piain ; her form is cast in the housemaid mouki, for it 
is tall, Btrong, lean, and unsynmietrical. Her features are ir- 
regulär : her eyes, which are large and grey, glare unmitigated 
by the least shade in her eyelashes and brows, which, like her 
hair, are of a sickly sandy colour ; her complexion is sodden 
an,d freckled, but she rouges with exquisite nicety and skill. 
I cannot speak too highly of her excellence in the article of 
dress : I have no hesitation in saying that she is the best dress- 
ed girl in town. By her great knowledge of this art, she con- 
trives to discipline her irregulär and uncouth proportions, and 
to throw even an air of grace over her ungainly figure. She is, 
I anderstand, h^r own mantua-maker, and informs her excellent 
taste by occasional Visits to the rooms of the^hief artificers of 
ladies' apparel. In mind and character she bears a streng re- 
semblance to her mother; though, upon the whole, inferior to 
that admirable woman. She is determined to be married in 
spite 0^ her face, and has chosen the amiable and retiring cha- 
racter as most likely to answer. She is certainly a very ac- 
complished actress, but I am inclined to think her execution 
rather coarse ; at least, it has not that perfectly natural ease 
which is so delightfiil in the Performances of Mrs. Metcalfe. 
It is rather surprising, that with her talents, backed by those of 
her gifted mother, she has as yet failed in her object; but Wil- 
helmina Metcalfe is not the first instance of unsuccessful merit. 
It is to be observed, however, that she labours under a great 
disadyantaj?e, Beaumont having cut both her and her mamma 
a couple of years since ; in consequence of which they haye 
been discountenanced, and have fallen into bad society and dis- 
repute." 

Having in my mind's eye the flwegoing sketch, drawn by so 
accurate a pencil, I commenced my acquaintance with Miss 
Metcalfe. 

" Do you know," said I, " that I have been anxious for this 
introduction to the daughter of a lady from whose conversation 
I had derived so much pleasure. You cannot imagine how I 
admire your mother; what a superior understanding, what wi 
amiable heart is her's ! It is quite gratifying to me to find ah 
opportunity of expressing my high esteem for that charming 
woman to one who can both appreciate her worth and be inter- 
ested in her praises." 

"You know not how happy you make me !" exclaimed the 
affectionate and ingenuous daughter.— Then slightly blushing 
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and hesitating, as if conscious of having suffered the enthu- 
siasm of her llial love to transport her into much emotion be- 
fbre a Btranger — "indeed, Sir Matthew," she continued, "it is 
impossible that you can say anything in praise of my dear 
mamma which she does not deserve. I own that I feel pecu- 
liarly gratified hj your good opinion of her, as you have the 
reputation of bemg a very stem censor, who seldom bestows 
praise, and visits every delinquency with the utmost severity." 

" Is that really my character !" said I, with apparent sur- 
prise. " I assure you it is not a correct one : perhaps it may 
have some foundation in truth, but it is, as usual, made up of 
exaggeration. However, you will do me the justice to say 
that 1 am not an indiscriminate satirist 1" 

'** I have every reason to say so ;" she replied ; "but still — " 
and she hesitated and smiled. 

" What unpalatable Observation are those ominous monosyl- 
lables tousher inl" asked I. "Pray don't be apprehensiye 
of annoying me by your remarks, for frankness is a virtue in 
which I delight." 

" Well, then, are you aware that you frequently cause great 
pain by the saroasms upon personal foibles, in which you ha- 
bitually indulge !" 

'< I am glad of it ; my saroasms aie a moral medicine, which 
cannot eure without ffiving pain." 

*' Yet is not the salutary effect of personal satire very doubt^ 
flu ? and does it not, in as great a proportion as it is witty, 
create rancour rather than amendment in those parties who are 
the objects of it? — But I am eure it is very presumptuous and 
impertinent in me to attempt interceding for those whom you 
are pleased to regard as offenders; — ^but, — in short, — ^I'm a 
very foolish person, for I can't bear to see the feelings of others 
wounded, however they may be deserving of censure: you 
know what Shakspeare says, * Give every man bis due, and 
who shall escape whipping V " 

" You may consider my strictures unkind," said I ; " but do 
you think them unjust ?" 

*' As to the justice of your satire, Sir Matthew," answered 
Wilhelmina, " it is not for me to pronounce an opinion upon it, 
for I know scarcely anything of that world which you are so 
hard upon. I go out very little ; for mamma, I'm sorry to say, 
has very bad health." 

" But I should think you could easily meet with a chaperon 
when Mrs, Metcalfe was unable to accompany you ?" 

" (Ml, certainly I could ; but then I wouldn't for the world 
leave dear mamma when she was unwell ; at the same time, 
I'm entitled to no nraise on the score of self-denial upon these 
pocasions, for surely there can be no merit in abstaining from 
th?it in which ope i^ees nothing agreeable: still Pm not so 
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illiberal as to despise those who prefer a life of gaiety and 
fashion to one of retired enjoymeiits, which happen to be moye 
suitable to my taste." 

<* I am afraid," said I, *^ that you haye a very bad opinion of 
me ; teil me, candidly, don't you consider me a very malevo- 
lent personr* 

*< If I had thought you so," replied Miss MetcaUe sofUy, 
^' I should not have spoken as I haye ventured to do." 

There was an eloquent pause ; I looked grateful and tender ; 
Wilhelmina blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

'^ Don't you dance, Miss Metcalfe ? for I have not observed 
you in any of the quadrilles to-nightV 

This was a cruel question, for the mifortunate girl^nUd dance, 
as I well knew, and would have given the world if any body 
had aslsed her ; but in vain had she sweetly smiled upon and 
epoken to the dandies who successively passed near her : the 
ruthless wretches declined her hints, and she was condemned 
to the miser^ of sitting all the night on the bench next the wall 
listening, with a gay countenance and qji aching heart, to the 
dosey täk of the old Lady Bradley. — " I scaroely ever dance," 
she replied, '' and I dislike it ; I always escape when I can, 
though one's obliged to stand up sometimes, you know, con- 
trary to one's inclination. I have been greatly entertained all 
this eveningr chatting with dear Lady Bradley, who is a charm- 
ing person. 

'^How verykind and good-natured of you !" said I. 

*^ Not at aU ; *I cannot endure that fashion of neglecting peo- 
ple because mey are not young." 

^* Will you do me the honour to dance with me t" said I ; 
^' but if it 's disagreeable to you, eay so, for I care'^as little 
about quadrilles as yourself, and we can sit here and chit 
Chat." ä^ 

^< Oh, I'll dance with you with much P^^^^^MPfti ^^^' 
helmina, who had cast aside the kerchief irom her<{^^tofore 
the words were out of my mouth. Poor girl ! sh^ xmild ill 
conceal her delight. 

When the quadrille was over, as I was going away, afler I 
had retumed my partner to her mamma, I took her band, and 
said — 

"You and I must become very great friends, Miss Met^ 

calfe." 

Wilhelmina affected to blush, and made no reply. Now 
this showed both a want of genius and judgment, for it was too 
early to be^n exhibiting Symptoms of having fallen in love 
with me. Denham correctly observed, that her execution was 
bold, but rather coarse. As I was making my way tlftouffh 
the crowd, the skirt of my coat was seized by tjie abominable 
Lord Frederick Brabazon. 

■ 4* 
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•« Sydenham, my dear fellow," said he, " a word in your ear. 
JBeware ofin4m4rap8 /—ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" What do you mean ?" cried I, in amazement. • 

" Oh, faith, he 's in for it !" said the embryo dandy, address- 
ing another who stood near him ; " egad, that 's capital, — ha ! 
ha ! Sydenham, let me introduce Captain Piggot, of the —4h 
Hassars ; Sir Matthew Sydenham." 

" Brabazon and I," said Captain Piggot, " have been anx- 
iously watching for an opportunity to Mvertise you of your 
danger, of which we presumed you were ignorant ; for without 
doubtin^ your coura?e, it was not likely tnat you 'd do an act 
of gratuitous daring. 

'^ I am at a loss to understand you," replied I, innocently ; 
"I am not aware of having lately incurred anything like 
peril." 

Both the dandy and the hussar chuckled vehemently. 

" Ha ! ha ! that 's d— <i good>". cried the latter. 

" 'Pon my soul, it 's an amazin^ good joke !" rejoined Lord 
Frederick. '* I teil you what it is, and I teil it to you äs a 
friend,^by Jove ! if you don't want to split upon the matri- 
monial rock, steer clear of the Metcalfes." 

" Oh, nonsense," said I, " that 's a great prejudice ; I know 
them well, and I assure you they are not that sort of people." 

" You 're mistaken, my dear sir, believe me," said Captain 
^'^ggot ; ^* the Metcalfes are celebrated { the old woman is a 
notorious factor of marriages, and is moying heaven and earth 
to get off the girl, who havinff weathered half-a-4ozen seasons 
is flkely to hang on hands. Egad, I thought she was ^oing to 
ask me to dance just now ; I never stood such a Are of nints in 
my lifo before ; she 's growing desperate, poor thing !" 

" Excuse me," said I, " I can't listen to this ; f 've a high 
respect for Mrs. and Miss Metcalfe." 

''* Oh, well then," answered Lord Frederick, " I '11 say no 
more ; only, if you do get into a scrape, remember that I wam- 
ed you of it." 

I passed on, and as I did so, overheard one of the brutes re<- 
marK, that I seemed to be a regulär greenhom, to which the 
other assented. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

My interesting proteg^, Spencer, was already deeply im- 

mersed in bis legal studies, to which he seemed to devote all 

Ms mental and corporeal energries. He lived in the Temple, but 

WBB a frequent visitor at my house. His conversation was dl' 

wayB agreeMe, but the calm oon&deiice lu. ViVa tai^uta which 
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he manifested, and the extensive views of ambition which he 
conseqnently entertained, were highly interesting. I somethnes 
accompanied^he young Student to the courts, when he would 
amnse me with the gossip of the law, and with satirical re- 
marks, (for he had something of my character in him,) or anec- 
dotes of several members of the profession, whom he would 
point out. 

"Who is that tall, elderly, anhappy-looking barrister?" 
Said I, pointing out to Spencer an inaividual answerin^ that 
description, one day, as we were Walking in Westminster- 
hall. 

'* You mean him with the half-guinea motion paper in bis 
hand 1 That is Mr. Vavasour, a younger brother of Lord S — — . 
He is one of the many who have met with a blank in the lotteiy 
of the law. He has been twenty-eight years at the bar, and all 
that time waiting and watching for 

« The tide in the alFairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.' 

but in rain. He is now one of the senior Juniors, yet the aff- 
gregate amount of all the fees which he has recelyed, would 
not, I believe, pay for bis wigs and ffowns. I have been told 
by a contemporary and College friend of his, that thirty years 
ago, Vavasour was reputed a young man who was likely to 
make a splendid figure at the bar, ^r which he was destined. 
His legal attainments are said to be profound, and his general 
knowledge extensive. He has, however, failed of success ; 
and though his mind is of the finest order, he has not philoso- 
phy sufficient to bear with resignation the disappointment of his 
tiopes and expectations. His mortification is increased, like- 
wise, at perceiving men much his inferiors in talent,~rise to 
eminence, chiefly by dint of efifrontery and blackguardism. He 
has several times applied for a silk gown, on the ground of his 
long Standing at the bar ; but that honour has been denied to 
him, and co^rred upon younger and less deserving persons«" 

" I am Burprised, then,'* said I, " that Mr. Vavasour has not 
long since quitted the profession in disgust." 

"That," retumed the Student, "is a marvel which would 
occur to any person who was told his history ; but it is an ad* 
ditional misfortune to Vavasour, that he is still infatuated with 
the idea of meeting with an opportunity to distinguish his ta- 
lents and äcquire reputation at the bar. It is Üiis delusion 
which induces him daily to take bis place in the back row of 
the Court of Kin^'s Bench, notwithstanding the contemptuous 
pity of the practising counsel, and the jesting of the young 
men, wKose parents were not introduced to each other when he 
commenced bis legal career. I suspect, however, he is now 
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bej[iiming to perceiye the hopelessness of his case, for his 
attendance in the Courts has lately been less regrulai than 
uBual." 

'^ He has the appearance of a disappointed man," I obsenr- 
ed ; '' his manners are doubtless morose, and his conversation 
stronffly indicaüve of a discontented spirit 1" 

'« My acqnaintance with him is very slight," said Spencer, 
'^ having met him but once, when I dined in his Company ; his 
manners were, in general, dejected, but occasionally his tone 
was marked by a bittemess which proceeds, in high minds, 
from the oonsciousness of having been ill-used by the world." 

'^ Rather call it," said I, *' the exposure of an impotent rase 
a^nst Fortune, because she has refused to wait upon his £- 
eures ; however, I should like to have some conversation with 
this man, to observe what effect misfortune has had upon his 
character. Is your acquaintance with him sufficient to entitle 
you to introduce me to him ?" 

" On the contrary, I am even doubtful whether he will re- 
member myself; but, if you choose, I will accosthim?" f 
requested him to do so, and accordingly Spencer addressed 
Mr. Vavasour, who inmiediately recognized, and very cour- 
teously shook hands with him. The Barrister joined us, and 
after some conversation, said, • 

^' If I recoUect ar\ght, you are studying the law, Mr. Spen- 
cer 1" 

Spencer having replied, the other asked the usual question, 
namely, whether lie K>und the study agreeable ? 

" The idea of honours and profit," said the youth, " which is 
in my mind inseparably connected with the profession, throws 
over my legal occupations a charm, without T^hich they would 
be intolerable. If I had not continually before my eyes a bril- 
liant and encouraging prospect, 1 shoujd not be able to perse- 
vere in so harren and tiresome a course as, that which I am 
now travelling." 

*' I hafve no doubt," said Mr. Vavasour — " indeed I have un- 
derstood that you possess competent talents, but it is to be 
observed that the highest merits will not ensure success at the 
bar. It is well known, that men of the greatest abilities have 
remained in obscurity, while inferior persons have been ad- 
vanced to the most distinguished stations in the profession. I 
know that it is an odious and malignant office to endeavour to 
dcjnress the hopes of youth, nor is it my object to do so ; I 
think that every young man, on entering a profession, should 
beai in mind the possibility of rising to me highest rank in it, 
because such an idea is the best excitement to exertion ; but I 
fear that the vanity and inexperience of youth encourages this 
Botioa to an extent, which renders its influence in as great a 
degree miacbievouSf as, when enteitained wV^ Xem^x^Afi«^ it 
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is beneficial. Tyros in any study or panait rathei impress 
their minds with the probability of attaininff perfectioiif and 
the possibility of failure, than with the possibmty of BnooeM« 
and the probability of disappointment. For instance, I maj 
say, that of the many hundred students in the Temple, there 
are scarcely a dozen who do not calculate with some degree of 
oonfidence upon arriving at the Chancellorship.*' 

«^ Your obseriration, Sir," said I, for I had been named to 
him, ** is generally applicable, though it has been derived per« 
haps, firom your peculiar Observation of the ill-consequences of 
such delusive expectations." 

*' Bat yet," said Spencer, '< it must be mortifying to a man, 
who has real pretensions to distinetion, when he finds himself 
neglected, and passed by less deserving individuals." 

*' I should thmk," retumed the briefless Barrister, <' that such 
a man would feel no pang, when he considered that a set of 
ignorant and low-minded attomeys were the judges of bis merit ; 
at least, such would be my consolation were I so situated ; but 
indeed, for my part, I have never been devoted to professional 
eanployments, and therefore I see men, not greatly my supe- 
riors, in practice more extensive than mine; in iact, I have 
lately only attended in Court when an old dient has wished 
that I should transact bis business." 

And as he spoke, he twirled the half-guinea motion-paper 
between bis ßnger and thumb with a very unsuccessful attempt 
at wmchalimßt, 

»* But Mr. Vavasour," said I, " althougb it be true that a 
barrister may remain forever unknown, if fortune afiford him no 
opportunity of displaying bis talents; yet I should think.it 
equally certain that no man could acquire permanent success, 
if^his pretensions were not founded in solid merit«" 

"I am inclined to belle ve, Sir Matthew," answered Vavar 
80UT with a smile, '* that your opinion is not correct. There 
are many eminent counsel who, if they were candid, might, 
' mutatia mutandis, say with the leamed professDr in the Vicar of 
Wakefield — * You siee me, young man : I have no talent, and I 
don't find that I have ever missed it. I have had a full-bot- 
tomed wig and silk gown without talent; I have a thousand a 
yeai without talent; I eat heartily without talent ; and, in short, 
as I have no talent, I do not believe there is any good in it.' 
There is the Attomey-General, whom we have just passed ; he 
and I are of the same standing at the bar, we belonffed to the 
same College ; I was a senior wrangler; he fagged bard, and 
failed in all his attempts for academical bonours ; now he re- 
presents the University in Parliament« We belonged to the 
same debating society in London, and my Speeches were inva- 
riably more applauded than his. He is now at the head of the 
bar, and I am unknown to fame. I mention these facts, because 
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I think they an nther curipns, and not becanse I envy him his 
doabüeas well-eamed and well-merited repütatiDn, and by no 
means with the view of instituting a comparison between Sir 
Geoise M. and myself." 

^ Nevertheless/' said I, *' it appears that your lot is one of 
great injustice/' 

<^ By no means," replied the Barrister ; <' by no means, Sir 
Matthew,: I have been always indifferent to the objects of am- 
bition, and, contented with my present condition, have prefer- 
red the tranquillity of domestic life to the distinctions insepara- 
h\ß frora the pursuits which I have named. It has been my 
happiness to resemble that enviable character described by> my 
fHend Horace. 

* Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 
Splendet in mensk tenui salinum ; 
Nee leves somnos, timor aut cupido 
Sordidus aufqrt' ** 

As Mr. Vavasour recited the foregoing böautiful lines, I 
thought I perceived something like an inchoative sigh ; bnt^ 
must have been mistaken, for he immediätely began with the 
ntmost indifference to whistle a lively air. 

" Certainly," said Spencer ; " however in early youth one 
might feel usposed to listen to the dictates of ambition, yet 
being taught by experience and reflection how inadequate it is 
to the purposes of happiness, one wonld be still more strongly 
tempted to pass life according to the rules of that philosophy, 
which fs exhibited by the author whom yon have quoted in its 
moBt alluring form/* 

" ünfortunately," I observed, " experience has seldom the 
practical effect which you suppose, althongh the expectations 
of manhood are in their character and strength very different 
firom those of youth ; after every disappointment, hope is re- 
newed proportionably more feebly ; the wisdom and reflection 
o£ maturer years likewise cools the ardour of its retum. In the 
spring of life, on the contrary, hope is supreme, and iias the 
<Hiaracter of confidence ; it presents to the mind the most a^ree- 
able illusions, which are considered but as the copy of the 
revelations of Time, insomuch that to talk to ä youn^ person of 
the uncertainty of all earthly things, and the transientness of 
all worldly happiness, has no other effect than to excite disgust 
or contempt; such pithy aphorisms being considered as the 
cant of a hackneyed and unmfaning philosophy, and not as the 
result of a vast and sad experience/' 

" Your remark," said Vavasour, " holds good, almost, I be- 
lieve, without an ezception. The immature mind abhors every 
idea which tends to create a cloud in the bright futuritj, and 
eickens at the thought of crosses and impediments m the 
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smooth and delightfnl course which imagination hath described ; 
and," cried he, after a moment's pause, ^* it is wisely ordained 
that yoath is thas sceptical ; for u the child were to anticipate 
the.misfortunes and struggles which hismanhoodmusteneoun- 
ter, a world of sighs and sorrows truly would this be ! Let him 
be happy while he may ; for the dreams of childhood how sel- 
dooi are they realized !" 

At this moment, a little barrister, in a silk gown, plucked 
Mr. Vavasour by the rohe. 

" Vavasour," said he, " you 're the very fellow I 've been 
seeking for ; I always like to be the bearer of good news : what 
d* ye think 1 I 've procured you a dient." 

Mr. Vavasour expressed, with greal stateliness, bis sense of 
the Obligation. 

" Yes, and I '11 teil you how it was," proceeded the other : 
^* An attomey, a new one, I believe, brou?ht me a leading briei^ 
and I overheard him ask my clerk if he knew of any counsel, 
among the Juniors, whom I preferred, as he would give him the 
second brief ; I immediately took Ihe opportunity of recom- 
mending you, and he promised to employ you." 

Vavasour again coldly thanked Mr. Jukes for bis attention. 

^' Oh ! don't mention it," said Mr. Jukes : ** No obli^tion at 
all, my dear fellow ; I always like to lend a friend a helpmg band 
if I can, and I have often observed to the attomeys — ^1 have in- 
deed — ^that I ^nk it a sfiaroe for them to suffer you to remain 
in the back-ground, for you have, at least, as good a right to 
business as any man without the bar." 

** I am afraid, Jukes," said Vavasour with an expi^sion of 
disgnst, «^ that you view me with partial eyes ; your friendship 
magnifies my merits." 

*' Not at all," replied Jukes ; " I 've always thought you a 
very clever fellow ; I have, upon my soul ! and I suspect that 
if you had had good fortune you miffht have got on almost as 
well as I have : ny the by, what shouTd you ffuess that I make t 
My receipts last year amounted to five thousand odd, and 
I 've been not quite twelve years in the profession." 

" It falls to the lot of few to acquire such success as yours," 
said bis leamed friend. 

" True, true, that one must allow," cried the other ; " but 
don't you despond, Vavasour, you may get on yet ; and at 
all events, there are others worse off than yourself : there '« 
Hobson and Griffith, who have been each more than thirlr 
years at the bar, and I 'd almost venture to swear they don't 
make as much as you do ; — ^however, I must be off, I've got to 
argue a caäe about this time in the King's Bench, so good 
moming," and away tripped Mr. Jukes. 

" There goes a man," said Mr. Vavasour, "whois one of the 
most extraordinary instances of the caprice of fortune, for in no 
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other way is it possible to accoiiii$ for this success ; he is a 
person of low extraction, and, as you have percehred, eqaally 
Tulgar mind. Althou^h he exaggerates ffrossly with reffaid to 
the eztent of his practice, it unquestionably is conBiderable, and 
he cannot bear with fortitude such unexpected lack." 

*' The degree of fortitude requisite to bear prosperity," re- 
marked Spencer, *' is, I believe, much greater tban that which 
is suffioient to endure adversity." 

" And I know not," said the luckless lawyer, ".whether it 
does not require the ready command of no small portion of phi- 
^ losophy to tolerate the impertinences and dis^sting familiari- 
ties of such a puffed-up and ill-bred fool as Jukes ; you observ- 
ed, of course, his shallow artifice to magnify himself, by en- 
deavonring to effect a contrast between my legal reputation and 
his own, not scrupling to diminish the former (which, tnith to 
say, is trivial enough of itself) in proportion as he exalted the 
öther. There is a ffreat deal of human nature, sir, in * that. 
Many, however, womd have found it difficult to suppress their 
indignation at the coxcomb ; but, I confess, it is very interest- 
inv for me to observe such traits of character ; ha! ha! I can't 
help laughing at the recoUection of it." 

** It was, indeed, amusing enough," said I ; <' and also his 
affectinff to eonsole you for the neglect under which you ia- 
- boured." 

" Very good, was'nt it ? insinuating that I was anxioas 
to obtain practice, and vexed at my failure." 

" £xactly so. By the by, Mr. Vavasour, I dare say you 
have many opportunities in your profession of noticing the dis- 
content, envy, and ill-feeling engendered by disappointment 1" 

" Oh yes — ^yes, many instances ; it is very entertaining, no- 
thing more so. But, gentlemen, I fear business must oblige 
me to leave you ; I have a small matter to transact in courtj'* 
pointing to his half-guinea motion paper : " Sir Matthew, I 
trust we shall become better acquainted, and Mr. Spencer 
also." 

He then shook hands with us, and departed. 

Mr. Vavasour and his case were very naturally the subject of 
• comment between Spencer and myself as we bent our stepa 
homeward. My young friend lamented, and I more properly 
ridiculed, the weakness of a man, who, in all other respects, 
seemed to possess a very superior understanding. In the course 
of our conversation, I rccollect having given utterance to a re- 
mark, with which, as I think it worthy of preservation, I shall 
close this chapter. 

If man could emancipate his reason from the tyranny of pride 
and partiality, so that it mi^ht justly estimate bis ability, and 
accordingly fix the extent of his hopes ; if, in forming his ex- 
peetations of future circumstances, he would consider his pre- 
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sent condition, without Hhe suggestions. of imaginary merits, 
uncertain daims, or remote possibilities, his disappointments 
vrould be trifling both in number and in kind : anxiety, fear, 
disoontent, envy, contempt of the world, fancied injustice and 
-injury, — ^in short, the majority of those feelinffs which destrov / 
the peace of the individual,. and interrupt mat of mankind, 
would not exisf. 



CHAPTER XV. 

At tfaie same time that I was amusing myself Vith the Met« 
calfe farce, I undertook the priiicipal part in another entertain- 
ment of a somewhat similar nature. '" * 

My ac^uaintance with Lord Oliphant commenced at a club, 
on occasion of my losing to him a sum of money at whist. 
This noble person wtis, as long as his estate ^d Constitution 
lasted, I understand) one of the most extravagant rou^a about 
town, having belon^ed to a knot«of thorougfi-going men^ the^ 
most of whom he had outlasted. When I ^st knew him he was 
tumed of forty, and had beeu ruined about six years : his es- 
tates, which yielded, I believe, upwards of twenty thousand 
annually, were consumed by post obits, moiSbgages, and annui- 
ties, and he depended for subsistence on his extraordinary skill 
at whist-playing, by which he made a considerable income. 
The day when he was to play a very important game, he dined 
upon rice and water, and went to the club in a chair, that the 
calculations which were arranged in his head might not be dis- 
concerted by bodily exercise. He Had been married some time 
to a lady, with whom, I am credibly informed, he "yould not 
have entered into a matrimonial engagement had he liot been 
persuaded by certain unanswerable argumen|8 of her brother, 
who was a dragoon officer. Scandal-mongers said, üiat Lord 
and Lady Oliphant did not live by any means like turtle-doves, 
and that the former, when impatient at a run of bad luck, has 
cursed his folly in having neglected the advantages which his 
peerage and accomplishments afforded him of forming a pecu- 
niary alliance ; iVhile the Viscountess's sentiments with regard 
to him were reported to be strictly accordant with those pnnci- 
ples which should regulato the behaviour of every fashionable 
woman toward her lord. 

As soon as Lord Oliphant had pocketed a draught upon my 
banker for two hundred guineas, he politely expressed his re- 
gret that I should be the suflferer by orte of the very rare in- 
stances of success with which fortune favoured him, adding, 
that as he played merely for amusement, and was not an adept, 
he was reluctant to exceed guinea whistf and that he seriously 
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thouffht^e play that evening, though it could not be ealled 
gambling, was rather too hign. He then enlarged in good set 
terms upon the balefiil practice of gambling, declared that the 
extent to which it preyailed in town was fnghtful, and thoQffht 
that Government was chargeabl# with incomprehensible remusr 
ness m not eradicating those public nuisances, the helle, where 
young men were plundered with impunity by a set of ruined 
rou^s and professed cheats. 

Upon my montioning something about Ascot, he hoped that 
I had no taste for the tiirf, which he considered the worst kind 
of gambling. '* You must pardon me," proeeeded he, ** for tfie 
liberty I take in volunteering my advice in this matter ; but in- 
deed, Sir Matthew, I speak from sad experience : in my yonn- 

Sir days, I am sorry to own that I was yery impmdent and 
oughtless. I iised to bct and play, and was never a cleyer 
hand at either ; I 'm ashamed to say how much I lost, but I as- 
sure you I feel severeiy at this hour the ill effects of my foUy." 

I replied, that I feit obliged by bis adyice, and would bear it 
in mind. He then shook my hand with great cordiality, and 
Said that he would do hims^lf the pleasure of calling upon me : 
I ffaye him my card, and, as we were parting, he asked me, if 
I had no other engagement, to dine with him, and play a quiet 
rubber of whist on the foUowing eyening. 

To do Lord Oliphant justice, upon the same principle as it is 
incumbent upon one to giye eyen the deyil bis due, I must re- 
eord my persuasion, that when that noble person first sought 
to cuhiyate my acquaintance, he did so, purely because it oc- 
curred to him that I was a subject, who, with some little ma- 
nagement, might yield him an odd thousand or two ; and that 
then only, wlien, after having established myself on a footing 
of some intimacy at bis house, he perceived how much I affect^ 
ed the society ot bis wife, the idea llashed upon bis mind that 
I might be made subseryient to the accomplishment of andther 
and more important purpose than that which he originaily con.- 
templated. 

Such were Lord Oliphant's Machiayelian politics, into the 
drift of which, if the sagacious reader has not been able to pene- 
trate through the language in which I have thought proper to 
adyert to them, he must remain, as I myself in fact did, in ig- 
norance, until, in the courso of time, they were deyeloped. 

At the pcriod of my introduction to her, Lady Oliphant was 
in her twenty-eighth year, and one of the most fascinating wo- 
men I ever knew. Time, nature, and art seemed to haye united 
their efTorts, and to haye just Ihcn completed the most alluring 
female creature that ever caused man to stray. She was a 
beauty of the Suitana kind ; her person was rathor below the 
middle stature, and most voluptuously rounded. Her face was 
oyai, and as fair as possible ; her hair was of a soft brown, or, 
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na I shoald rather say, were I p^etical, of a twiliffht colour^ ' 
her eyes were large, dark, and lulurious ; her o£er featuies 
i¥ere in like manner faultless, except, perhaps, her mouth, 
D^hich to a hypercritic mi^ht have seemed to extend something 
beyond the limits of perfect lieau^. As to Lady Oliphant's 
mental and mojal qualities, they fikewise deserve particular 
notice. She was neither highly gified nor well>-informed, but 
was artful ; and with a smattering of ^eneral knowledge, was 

' well yersed in those works whose study isif if I may use the 
expression) an intellectual sensuality, whicn, nourishing the 
pessions, depraves both the taste and the heart. Rousseau and» 
authors of nis calibre she read and extoUed with rapture, bUt 

. coldly admired Shakspeare and Milton. She substituted senti- 
ment for virtue; and could pardon.the errors of devoted hearts, 

. when her Imagination was captivated and her interest excited' 
by the elegant distress and. circumstances of romance in which 

^ey were involyed. She entertained false and impossible ^ 
ideas of virtue; and failingto realize her chimeras, rejected 
with disdain the rational aim practicable means (X nloral häp* 
piness. Applicable to her is a remark in the profound work of 
bishop Butler; — ^" Going over the theory of virtue in one's 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine picturea of it ; this is 
so far ^from necessarily or certainly conducin^ to form a habit , 
of it in him who thus employs himself, that it may harden the 
. mind in a contrary course, and render it gradually moi^ insen- 
sible ; t. e, form a habit of insen^ibility to all moral obliga- 
tions." 

Lady Oliphant was therefore the most ambitious of her sex ; 
her anibition was not merely to appear interesting and engag- 
ing, but to be venerated and adored . as the idol of beauty and 
love. She came into the world at least three centuries too late ; . 
she should have flourished in that age of generous and m^ni- 
ficent barbarity, when Phommage aux dames was the prevailing 
principle. Then would she have reigned the venerated mis- 
tress of some devoted knight-errant, whose business it would 
have been to proclaim her beauty in the cross-roads, and to com- 
pel all passengers to acknowledge her supremacy. Then would 
she, after the tournament celebrated in honour of her charms, ' 
have beut from her throne, and bestowed with am approving 
smile, which would have made him forget the agony of bis 
wounds, the crown of victory upon her fainting knight, after he 
had vanquished the flower of chivalry, and left one or two of 
the presumptuous pretenders to her love defunct in the arena ! 

Such a character could not fall to interest me^ and I deter- 
mined to employ my skill in moral chemistry in analyzing so 
Singular a composition. I was, as usual, indebted to Denham 
for the Information which directed my attention in this. quarter. 
^fy mode of proceeding was obviously to attract the notice of 
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Lady Oliphant, with whom I had no personal acquaintance 
until after I had become the friend of her hufiband, and a fami- 
liär visitor at bis house, in conseqüence of that bond of intima- 
cy created by the circumstance of my being a ready and indo- 
lent loser to him at whist. 

As I find them duly entered in my Journal, I mav as well 
relate the particulars of my first interview with th ^ Viscount^ 
688. A few days after I had been introduced to her, I prepared 
for a Visit to Lady Oliphant. I equipped my lofty person in a 
oomplete suit of black, assumed tin cur triste et noble, and re- 
paireid to Park-lane. I was admitted, and found the lovely 
iady in an elegant boudoir, hung round with exauisite paint- 
iuss of Romance and Passion. Unmitigated day was not 
simered to glare upon the apartment, but was chastened into 
a dim, reliorious light, by passing through the obfiiscations of 
Venetian blinds, and the ample drapery of purple velvet cur- 
tains. 

Our conversation during the first few minutes was ianguid, 
88 it almost necessarily turned upon the ordinary Standard to- 
pics, which were equally irksome to Lady Oliphant and myself. 

" Were you at the Baroness de L ^s last night t" inquir- 
jed the former« 

" I went there late for a few minutes : Were you there V 

** Oh, no ! I can't endure crowds : was it a good ball ?" 

" Really I don't know, for not being able to get beyond the 
first a^aircase, I had only a perspective view of it ; I caught a 
fflimpse, however, of the Baroness in the fore-ground; she 
looked delighted, and was pattering away to the people who 
surrounded her." 

*« Are you one of her admirers V 

" I am not. She is certainly a very pretty woman, but her 
beauty appears to me to be of a kind which I have somewhere 
seen described as ' an unafFecting and ignoble beauty, which 
may subsist without sprightliness or sublimity, without energy 
of thought or dignity of virtue.' "* 

Lady Oliphant smiled, for the Baroness '^'as, as I was aware, 
a sort of rival to the Viscountess. 

** Are you not singular in your opinion of her?" said she ; 
" for I beliebe it is the fashion to admire her." 

"I cannot," answered I, "submit to the fashion my taste 
upon a matter whioh I consider of so much importance. From 
what I had heard of the Baroness de L , I fencied her to 
possess that most amiable and charming quality of her sex, 
sensibility; I found in her a great deal of sentimental preten- 
sion, with obviously very little real feeling. I remember once^ 
when I was talking to her upon French literature, I took occa« 

*Rasselas. 
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sion to mention Rousseau and St. Piente, with that enthusiastic 
admiration which I feel for those divine geniuses ; and how do 
you think she answered me ?-^' Ah ! oui certainement ils ont 
resprit — Saint-Pierre n'est-il pas l'sniteur de Paul et Virginia 
ce channant conte que je me rapelle avoir lu en ma jeunesse.' " 
**Did she really speak in that manhert" * 

I* I assure you those were the very wörds she used ; I was 
quite disgusted at the time, and have never spoken to her 
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It is indeed evident," retumed Lady Oliphant, " that she 
is deficient in taste and feeling, but still she iS more to be com- 

Sassionated than despised, for it is the fault of Nature which 
as denied her sensibility." 

"I think," rejoined I, " that she is still more to be envied, 
for it is a sreat misfortune, in niy opinion, to have too mucH of 
what is called soul, which is a fruitful cause of self-misery." 

'* That is true, indeed," sighed the beautifiil Yiscountess ; 
^* but if ordinarily constituted persons are free from the miseries 
of a refined sensibiliih^, thev .aie also excluded from the divine 
pleasures which it arfords." 

*' Oh, yes !" cried I ; " but beliere me, that such a Consti- 
tution is not upon the whole desirable ; it is too delicate for 
theevery^lay uses of life; its dement is not this selfishsordid 
World where, instead of sympathy, it meets with ridicule, and 
where it seldom finds an opportunity of i^dulgin^ its affection- 
ate and beiieficent disposition, without bein^ chilled by indif« 
ference, or laceratedi)y treachery and ingratitude." ^ 

'* Oh, höw true that is !" exclaimed Lady Oliphant, with 
up-tumed eyes : ** but you are the last person from whom I 
snould have expected to hear such sentiments." 

'^ Why so, may I ask ? the fact is, I dare say, you think me a 
Strang« romantic sort of a half-cracked being, Lady Oliphant V 

" That is far from my meaning, but" I have heard you repre- 
sented as — as— *in short, a very diflerent character." 

" What character t pray teil me." 

" Whyj the world says that you are quite a hearüess person 
—very clever, it must be allowed — ^but very satirical — so much 
80, th^t many people are very much afraid of you." 

"Is that the opmion of the world 1— The world, Lady Oli- 

f^hant, has little knowledge of my character ;" — then hahnso- 
iloquising — "/am not what Taeem,^^ 

Tiie lovely Yiscountess looked in my face with an expression 
of interest and curiosity. 

" People, when they hear me say. severe things," I proceed- 
ed,^*'impute them to coldness or malevolence of character; 
witn the true cause they are unacquainted, and would, perhaps« 
be incapable of comprehending, even if they knew it. Nay, I 
eannot myself clearly explain the State of my mind which givear 

5* • 
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rise to those quenilous remarks which I am conscions of hav- 
ing frequently uttered. I feel like a he'ing placed by mistake 
in a planet for which he was not formed, so ntterly foreign 
are the interests of this world from the sympathies of which 
my soul is compounded." 

A pause ensued, and I fel> into a fit of abstraction. There 
, was a thunderinff rap at the street-door, upon which, ^izing 
my hat, I startedfrom mv chair and my abstraction. 

" Don't opo," Said Lady Oliphant, *' nobody is Coming in, I 
hope^ — at least I think not." 

" I hear footsteps on the stairs, so farewell ; — I don't know 
how it is, but I've disclosed to you a great deal of my cha- 
racter this morning, which is what I nerer did to any other 
person, — ^but those impulses are unaceountable ; — good morn- 
mg." 

" Farewell ! you '11 always find me here tili four o'clock." 

Upon the whole, I think I performed my part pretty well. 
Certainly, my object was answered, for that visit was an in- 
cipient liaison between me and Lady Oliphant. 



CHAPTER XVL 

There was, at this period, in London society, an epicycle, 
to which the ordinary recommendations of vulgär fashion (if I 
may use so apparently paradoxical a phrase) Avere no passport. 
It resided in the very empyrean of /ow, and was looked up to 
as the seventh heaven by those who aspired to fashionable 
eminence. Little was known about the interior of this cirele, 
for, Satum-like, it was sequestered from the other spheres, 
with which it had no communication ; it admitted none but the 
elect, and when a favoured spirit sometimes (but rarely soared 
up to it from the lower element, he seldom retumed to his for- 
mer haunts. Many contradictory descriptions of this celebrated 
coterie were given by the several persons who professed to 
have the best information upon the subject, but the most ac- 
credited, general account was, that frivolities and fopperies 
fouiid no sympathy there, but were banished from it, as trom a 
ßphere, where a more refined tone of manners and conversation 
obtained. ' One fact, however, was notorious, that the members 
of the coterie were not numerous, and many of their naCknes 
were known. 

Mrs. Majendie was the most important character in this ex- 
clusive association, which was commonly designated Mrs. 
Majendie's set, for it was supposed she had been the originator 
öfit. It would be a disrespect, therefore, to pass by this lady 
"^thout particular notice. Her age was fifty years, and her 
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person had no other attribnte of beauty than an easy and fash- 
lonable carriage and address, which I have never seen surpass- 
ed by.any woman. She was not one of those feathery beings, 
which are blown about by every wind of fashion, and live only 
in its element. ' 

Yet, it mu8t not be supposed that Mrs. Majendie despised 
feshion, for she was accustomed to conform to its usages, 
thoueh witfaout betraying any anxiety, or heedfulness to do so. ' 
She had, indeed, a force, and ahnost a severity, of character, 
which was not to be restrained by the cobweb trammels of ton^ 
but so accurate and original was the taste by which her occa- 
sional deviations from the ordinary practice were guided, that 
she frequently became, thongh nnconscious, or careless of the 
enviable distmction, une faiseuse de modes, and her style in 
dress, and in the arrangements of the minagt^ were considered 
. as modeis by many ladies who were observant of hints for im- 
provement in the conduct of their establishments. Mrs. Ma- 
jendie did not affect fastidiousness in her general aequaintance, 
and was neyer guilty of, what vulgar-minded people call, 
fashionable rudeness. She seldom refused an introduction to 
any person who desired that favour, and her omnium gatKerum^ 
which took place once in every season, was always remarked 
to be the most crowded and promiscuous. This rout included 
all her aequaintance, of whom not a twentieth part entered her 
house again until the anniversary celebration pf the same as- 
sembly. It was to her select parties that it was so excessively 
difficult to procuTe admission. 

I was cxtremely desirous to get access to these distinguished 
parties, and, to acknowledge the truth, had made several vain 
applications for that honour. I was acquainted with four mem- 
bers of the coterie, each of whose exertions in my favour I had 
solicited. Two peremptorily declined, assuring me that the 
thing could not be done. A third, one of those persons who 
find a difficulty in saying no, promised, but did not perform, 
aft^r keeping me in suspense for three weeks. At length, I 
resorted to my last hope, who was one of the best^bred, and 
best-natured men I ever knew. He said that he would further 
my wishes to the utmost extent of his power ; and so eamestly 
did he bestir himself, that after a short time had elapsed, he 
had the gratification of bringing me a eard for Mrs. Majendie's ' 
next select aoiräe, 

Regarding this as my probationary introduction, I was anx- 
ious that my manners and conversation should harmonize with 
the tone of that circle, which, though I had at present no idea 
of it, I hoped that my sagacity would enable me to catch before 
I had been five minutes in the room. Still I feit rather anxious 
upon this point ; I knew not whether some peculiar deportment 
might not be necessary even upon entering the room, and I was 
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ashamed to throw ont any hints for informaäon to my friend, 
who had procured the card*of admission. From Beaumont I 
could leam nothing, as he did not belong to the coterie, and, as 
I thpught, discouiaged eveiy allusion to it. 

Well, Üie evening came, and having drunk a few glasses of 
Madeira to make my ^surance douMy sure, I drove at ten 
o'clock (for it -Was one of the pecuiiarities of this set to obsenre 
early hours) to Mrs. Majeridie's house in South Audley-street. 
Mrs. Majendie received me, and the few civil things I ventured 
to say, with politeness, and with the air of a person to whom 
they were matters of conrse. Haying got through tiiese pre- 
liminariea with tolerable success, as I thought, I found I was 
at leisure to look about me. The spacious rooms were illumi- 
nated by three small chandeliers ateqaal distances, which shed 
a sombre light over forty or fifty thrice purified fashionables, 
who were scattered in couples and knots, large aiid small. 
They appeared quite satisfied ; there was no yawning, no ele- 
gant listlessness ; there was no glaring instances of self-adxni« 
ration, no Symptoms of the höre observable. I was sufTered 
uninterruptedly to take notice of everything, a freedom whichj 
alter I had enjoyed it for some minutes, began to produce an 
«impleasant Sensation. M y solitary awkward Situation at length 
attracted the attention of Sir Francis Vaughan, the kind friend 
to whom I was indebted for my introduction, who immediately 
hastened to my relief, and introduced me to the group to which 
he had been attached. 

I had been in this agreeable Company for some minutes, 
when, at the announcement upon the stairs of a name, which 
was unknown to me, the conversation was simultaneously 
dropped, and the eyes of each were directed to the door. 

" When did he arrive ?" inquired Lady Harrowgate, one of 
my group, in an accent of surprise, addressing herseif to Co- 
lone! Trefusis, who stood near her. 

** Certainly within this week," answered the latter, " for I 
know that he was not in town three days ago." 

** Is it T^jf, rather Singular," said another, " that Mrs. Majen- 
die did not mention that she expected him V 

" Who is he V asked I, with an air of indifference, to con- 
ceal the annoyance which I feit at being a stranger to a person 
who seemed to be familiär to every b^y present, and whom, 
therefore not to know, argued oneself unlmown. 

**Mr. Faulet," was the elucidation of Lady Harrowgate; 
'* did you not hear him announced ?" 

Bemre I could ask for more eiplicit Information, the gentle- 
man in question entered the room, and his appearance arrested, 
in many instances, the clatter of tongues, and gave rise to ai 
great a de^ee of *' Sensation" as well bred assemblies can with 
propriety mdulge. 
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I dl&oald have remarked the handsome face and figure of the 

gentlejoan who was thus ushered into the room, nad not my 

attention been occnpied by his demeanor and address, which 

- aeemed to me to be characterized by a superiority of a peculiar 

description. This peculiarity did not consist in any striking 

traita - and though calculated to impress all with respect, coula 

be appieciated only by an observer of more than ordinary judg- 

ment« l will not attempt to delineate any points of oriffinality 

which I may have observed in his manner, lest I should fall to 

convey to the reader the tout enaemble with which I was Struck 

when. contemplating Mr. Faulet, or should mar the idea of him 

by an inappropriate use of some of those phrases which are 

employed to designate the common run of persons with distiri' 

S^^ miens, who are celebrated in novels. He really so far ex- 

celled. all the specimens of elegance and ton with which I was 

acqu.a.intedy that for a moment I feit mortified at the vnlgarity 

and tneannessr of the conceptions which I had formed of a con- 

summate gentleman. Something of foppery had always min- 

gled \5-ith my idea of a perfoct man of fashion ; but I Avas con- 

vinced of my error when Ibecame acquainted with Mr. -Faulet, 

^ ^'Hom that quality was utterly foreign. The obtrusive self- 

confijJence and vanity of the coxcomb seemed unknown to this 

celestial gentleman; yet I could perceive in his air a calm 

con^Q^Q^^j^^gg q£ propriety, and a sense of equaliiy, at least 

^tH all who moved in the society which he frequented. The 

fßfined hnmanity of manner, the easy gracefulness of move- 

nient, which, when seen in other men, are evidently achieved 

?y Elaborate study, and preserved by vigilant care, appeared 

^ ^T. Faulet to be the actions of his nature, which would be 

^^ated by a diflferent behaviour. 

.^r. Faulet's age might have been esteemed from thirty to 
^^^y-five years. His countenance was marked neither by 
"^^Ught hör care, nor any of the human passions, but wore an 
ß^ression of composure. Its serenity, however, did not indi- 
^^ indifference, but a tranquillity of mind that partook more 
0* the serious than the lively cast. 

*-t may appear ridiculous to dwell so long and so minutely 

'^P^U this subject, yet I am only stating the impressions which 

^'®>fe produced upon me at the time. No external object makes 

^.]^ore decided Impression upon the sense, yet none is more 

J^^cult to conceive or describe, than manner, Ferhaps the il- 

{j^trations which I have given both of Mr. Faulet and of Mrs. 

"^^jendie's coterie, represent the one as a mere common-place 

P^^Son, and the other as nothing distinguished from the ordina- 

^ ^haracter of assemblies in May-Fair: still Mr. Faulet was a 

A^S^ rare gentleman, and Mrs. Majendie's set was obviously 

^j^rent from any other class of fashionable society. In all 

^"6 individuals of which it was composed, personal charaetf 
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Beemed to be baried under manner, which, presentiii^ no Btrik" 
lag trait, wa» so subtile and delieate, that tne genius of a Sca^ 
would be reauired to stamp its expression upon a ^ortiaitore* 

Thus muco by way of explanation and apology. 

After Mr. Faulet had conversed for a few ndnutes with Mi0' 
Majendie'and others immediately near her, it was with mtifi' 
cation I saw him moye toward the part of the room whste t 
was stationed, as I thought if he spoke to any of my party, I 
should stand a chance of being presented to him. 

** How do you do, Mr. Faulet V said Lady Harrowgate, ex- 
tending her band to that personage as he approached ; ** I am 
wry glad to see you ; flave you been lojig amved 1" 

<* Only two days." 

<* O then, I cannot reproach you, for I must own that I 
Should haye been rather piqued if yöu had been long in town 
without calling upon me : — and where have you been lately 1" 

*' I have just retumed from the country — ^how ßo you 4o, 
Colonel Trefiisis ?" 

•* You have been abroad also,*' said the Countess: "^ord 
Ennerdale told me he saw you at Vienna in the autumn.*' 

** Yes, I had the pleasure of meeting him there:— 4iow'are 
Lord Harrowgate and Lady Jane ? are they here 1" 

** They are not ; for Harroivgate has a Farliamentary dinner, 
and Jane is confined to her room with a cold. Mrs.. Majendie 
and the Du6hess of Knaresborough and I continue our little 
parties, at which I höpe 1 shall see you as often as we did last 
3rear." 

" I wish you would introduce me to— — " I had just mu^ 
tered in the ear of Trefusis, when Mr. Faulet walked away« J 
followed him with wistfiil eyes, and observed him, after bow- 
ing to and exchanging a word with several whom he pass^, 
proceed to the upper extremity of the room, and take bis seat 
next, and enter into conversaiion with an elderly lady, whom | 
had not before noticed. 

" Don't you think he is looking very well V säid the lovely 
Lady Fermanagh to me, who was next her. 

** I think so,^' replied I, who had then seen him for the first 
time ; " what a hi^ly finished person he is !" 

Lady Fermanagh stared sli^htly in my face, but made no' 
ans wer <; tnd my heart sank within me, for I feit conscious of 
having made an Observation which I ought not to have made. 

This gentleman, from whom I could not withdraw my eyes, 
continued talking for some time to the elderly lady, whom I 
discovered to be one of the noble family to which he himself 
belonged, and then disappeared through a door which opened 
into the adjoining drawing-room. In a few minutes I contrived 
to escape into £at apartment ; but he was ffone, and shortly 
afterwards I hastened away to a ball, which was that night 
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PTen by one cxf tfae leaders of the ton, with the hope o£. there 

'Sttn Boeeting the person for whom I haii conceived such a 

^dden admiratioii. 
I entered the ball-room, but in vain did I seaich among the 
I ^ticfl of foppeiy with which it was fiUed, for the auffust yet 

^uuseoming presence of Mr. Faulet. Thus di8app5inted, I was 

^^Nmt to go away, when I encountered Beaumont just as' he 

liad made bis bow to the hostess. 
" How are you ?" said the dandy, arrestioff my progress ; 

^you seem annoyed and in low spirits ; you look IDce a man 

who has been unsuccessful in his cravat ; is it not so ? ah ! I 

can sympathize with you ; I am experienced in such misfor- 

tones myself ; büt console yourself, your cravat is not so very 

bad : for instance, it is infinitely better than the bilious-colour- 

ed bandage, unknown to, starch, with whidi the neck of that 

man is swathed, or the rigid rectitude of Snowdon's cravat» 

which to me is one of the most oflensive objects in human na- 

ture." 

** Nonsense !" said I, petulantly, for Beaumont's affectation, 
which generally amused, now almost disgusted me. ' ^ 

"Don't ffo away,** said he, detaining me ; *' I want to teil 
you, Sydenham, thät you are well dressed ; I diways like to 
encourage merit in young men, and I think you exhibit proofs 
of future excellence. I recoffnize in your coat the band of a 
master ; the style is piain and easy, though the elaborate care 
-with which it has been constructed is evident in the coUar, 
-which sitstwith an air of slight constraint ; nevertheless, it is 
a coat of high order: whom is it by ?" 

1 informeä him. 

** Ah ! a clever man ; I know him ; 1 occasionally employ 
him for my minor garments, but I should have thought that 
piece of dress a cut above him. By the way, I want your opin- 
lon ; my professional person has asked permission to place my 
aims above his door, and to designate himself * tailor to Mr, 
beaumont /' would you advise me to accede to his request 1" 

'* By all means," I replied, '* it will make his fbrtune, and 
exalt your reputätion, I think." 

" I do not take that view of the question," answered Beau- 
mont ; ** I think it would make me common, and ruin P as 
an artist, for immediately, you see, every sort of person would 
flock to him ; there would be one insuperable objection to his 
request ; besides, * tailor to Mr. Beaumont' would sound exiict- 
ly like * tailor to his Royal Highness the Duke of something,' 
which would be still worse. Oh, abominable ! I shall peremp- 
toiily refuse permission." 

" Upon second thoughts," said T, " I dpn't know but you are 
right; such a proceeding would certainly savour too much of 
the Royal Duke, and have the eflfect of vulgarising you." 
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«< Decidedly so ; and Royal Dukes, thougb reapectable chft- 
racters in their own way, are not exactly modeis for Richard 
Beaumont.-— Snowdon, I 'm glad to see you," continued he, ad- 
dressing that yoang nobleman, who had pushed. throngli the 
crowd to join ueaumont, with whom he was always anxioas to 
appear familiär at any public place ; <* my dear feUoWiyou aet- 
ed judiciously" (and here his voice sunk) "in absenting you> 
seif for a few days according to my advice." 

<* I returned only this moming,*' answered the Hussar in the 
same subdued tone, ^^afler lingerin? through ten miserable 
days in the conntry : do you think me business of the d— 4 
oÜTe coat is hushed up V 

** I am in hopes that it is," replied Beaumont, " for dnring 
those ten daysT have neither heard your absence remarked, not 
even your name mentioned ; so you may think yourself fortu- 
nate." 

It appeared to me that Lord Snowdon did not so readily 
agree m deducing the same conclusion from the premises, foi 
he made no reply to his patroh's Observation. Beaumont was 
soon surrounded by his people, and I seized the opportunity o€ 
effecting my escape. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I RETURNED home in a dissatisfied mood of mind. I hm^^ 
been that evening conrinced, by a painfal Intuition, as it we 
of my erroneous conception of that character, whose higf 
ffrade I had presumptuously thought myself capable of assu; 
mg Avhen it suited my purpose. i had seen a gentleman, wh^^ 



in his ethereal purity of refinement, rendered contemptible an . 



low my beau-ideal of gentility. I had been in the presence 
an individua], whom I could not look upon as one of the fasl^- ' 
ionable rabble, and who seemed to be exempt from the sne^ -^ 
with which I was habituated to regard that order of society. 
Added to these annoyances, I could not dismiss from m; 
mind certain stränge misgivings as to the propriety of my h» 
haviour in the high and finished Company in which I had tha 
evening appeared. I was apprehensive lest my manner or con 
versation should have betrayed the portness, or something odo*-^ 
rous of seif , which is contracted by an intercourse with balls^ 
and whi5n I had considered by no means unbecoming. Upoi^ 
minutely reviewing my words and actions, I was conscious of^ 
one or two of such vulgarities ; but perhaps the pain which I 
derived from the remprse attending their recollection, was not^ 
so acute as the consolation which was ofFered me by the probä- 
bility of their having been sheltered from Observation In my in- 
sisrnificance. 
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On the following morning Mr. Probate, whfa whom I had bj 
this time become well acquainted, paid me a visit : Mr. Yara- 
sour was sittiiig with me at the time. I introduced the two 

Sintlemeii, who were unknown to each other, bat expressed 
emselves mutually gratified at meeting, as their respectite 
fathers had been intimate friends. 

VaTasour and I had been enffaged in a literary conyersation, 
which Mr. Probate's entrance did not dismiss. VaTasour was 
gifted with a peculiarly fine taste, and, in an eminent degree, 
äe capability of appreciating and enjo3ang the works of genina. 
We had been talkmg of Shäspeare— a trite subject, it will be 
Said, for remarks, bat to üs one replete with all the interest of 
freshness. 

*^ Shakspeare, sir," said Mr. Probate, who could not long 
restrain bis fidgety impatience at the topic which was in pos- 
session of the conyersation ; ^* Shakspeare was a great wnter, 
and, as yoü say, a great master of human nature ; bis plays 
are veiy entertaining ; that excellent actor, Kemble, perrorms 
some- Ol bis characters unconmionly well. Have you seen the 
papers to-day, Sir Matthew t" 

** I have, and there appears to have been a good debate last 
night. By the way, Mr. Probate, I was yery much surprised 
to find that your ale-house bill had been thrown out on uie se- 
cond reading ; how eame that to happen ? I 've been wishing 
to See yon, to ask you about it.'' 

** Wny, Sir Matthew, to teil you the truth, I was never more 
surprised at any thing in my life than I was at that circumstance. 
I flatter m^elf that I am not a man to propose to the House 
the crude ideas of a speculative theorist upon any matter ; but 
upon this subject, I have bestowed particular pains; and 
though £ur from being disposed to rate hiffhly my humble ef- 
forts, I do think that they were not altogether unworthy of at- 
tention. Sir, I have instituted inquiries in several parte of the 
kingdom upon this subject, and the result of my inquiries is to 
connrm in my mind — to confirm in my mind, the conyiction, 
that the vice, the crime, the idleness, the demoralization, which, 
it is well-known, prevails among the lowe%classes to an extent 
which it is frightful to contemplate, is attribntable to ale- 
houses." 

" I believe," interrupted I, « that you were in the act of stat- 
ing this opinion, when the Speaker sug^ted to you that there 
were only thirty-two members present, for the House had been 
rapidly thinning since you had got upon your legs." 

^* Yes ; I was about to unfold the nature of the measure 
which I proposed as a remedy for the eyils which I had describ- 
ed — a measure which was the result of considerable'investiga- 
tion and mature reflection, when they attempted to baffle by an 
unhandsome, and I will say, an unconstitutional stratagom, 
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what they could not oppose by sound arguments ; bnt I ^^^j 
not to be put down ; I persevered, and on another day mov< 



that the bül be read a second time." 

** Upon which there was a division, and you were left in 
minonty. of six against fifty." 

^'Against forty-eig^ht — seven against forty-eight; but what 
then? No unprejudiced person could consider that a defeat, 
when scarcely a word was said on the other side ; if they dis-- 
approred of the bill, why did they not State their reasons, and 
I would have answered them at length ; for I am the last per- 
son in the House to object to fair discussion : will any man teil 
'me that that is dealing fairly by a question ? I say it is not ; 
nay, more, I have no hesitation m saying, that I firmly believe 
the country is with me, and having this persuasion, I will bring 
in a bill every Session to the same effect, notwithstanding the 
mean, base, shuffling attempts to put me down." 

<'I commend ypur resolution," said I ; ** it is a laudable one« 
To teil you the truth, I think you have been treated rather 
scurvily. Were you in the House last night 1" 

«« Oh, yes ; I 'm seldom absent." 

" Then you probably heard young Deveril speak — ^what do 
you think of him 1" 

^< Why, they make a great fiiss about him, but I mnst con- 
fess that I see nothing extraordinary in the young man'; his 
Speech was a showy, full-dress thing ; bis style suits the taste 
of the House, which is a dreadfully depraved one ; they had 
rather listen to the declamations of a wordy youngster, tban to 
the solid arguments of an experienced statesman ; the House is 
indeed in a lamentable condition ; I myself begin aln^ost to see 
the necessity of a reform." 

** I have heard that Deveril will take ofläce ; is that report 
true, dp you know 1" 

"I believe it is generally so understood." 

" He is right," said Vavasour ; " the young man is riglit to 
make hay while the sun shines. I perfectly agree with you, 
Mr. Probate, in your opinion of Mr. Deveril ; he is a counter- 
feit genius, who will not stand the test of time ; he is a showy, 
empty fellow, in my poor judgment, and is one of the many 
examples which prove that fame is the most ridiculous thing 
in nature. It is, indeed, most surprising, that men of talent are 
so infatuated as to worship that idol Farne, when experience 
daily demonstrates that her favours proceed more from caprice, 
than the discrimination of merit. Shakspeare has well said — 

< O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 
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How many be commanded, that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From Ihe true seed of honoiur ! and how rouch hont}iir, 
Pick'd from the cbafF and ruin of the tunes 
To be new vamish'd !' " 

^ Such sentiments," said I, '' come with pecnliar force from 

you, who, belongfing to a profession much resorted to by the 

adventorous rotaries of fame, and posseasing abilities compe- 

tent to the purposes of ambition, haye despisä its allurements, 

and contented ^ourself with that moderate and practicable hap- 

piness which is to be found in literary leisure and domestic 

seclusion. What, thou?h you are not the advocate, whoae 

eloquient tongue can subdue the judgment of men, and lead 

their reason captive — ^though you are not pointed at by the 

people as the object of their admiration and applause— though 

you have lived unknown, and, when you depart, yonr name 

will sink into obscnrity — ^what then, 1 say ? Do these con- 

siderations ever afford you one painfui moment ? No, Vaya- 

sour, I am persuaded that your soul is too securely enshrined 

in philosophy to be molested by such grievances. You have 

been enabied tb estimate the vanity of populär renown, and 

can regard with a benevolent pity those infatuated beinga, who, 

negleciting the sure and easy paths of contentment, entrust 

their happiness to the frail bark of ambition." 

** llien you are at the bar, I presume 1" said Probate. 

" Ye8, that is nominally my profession," replied Vavasour. 
** You judffe rightly, my dear Sydenham, in oelieving me to 
be insensible to the ffratifications which are said to be derived . 
from distinction. Advanced years may be supposed to have' 
extinguished the passion, but indeed, to own tne tnith, it has 
al^ays been a stranger to my breast. I acknowledge this the 
more readily, because carelessness to ambition is not a virtue 
which has credit with the world, and therefore my sincerity 
cannot be impeached. At the same time, I do not blame those 
who are eager in the pursuit of fame ; I merely think them 
mistaken. -^ut every one to his taste ; the universal object Is 
happiness, and some take one road to it, some another : I have 
chosen the quiet, domestic path, and, as far as myself is con- 
cemed, am of opinion that what is so admirably defined by the 
poet as a 

*Fanciedlife in others* breath,' 

is one of the most absurd things in the world." 
And so saying, he drew forth his snufl*-box, and took a pinch 

with the most happy air of calm noruihalante, 

** Your State of mind is very enviable," said Mr. Probate ; 

** for I can suppose no misery to be more poignant, than that 

ßuffered by disappointed ambition." 
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** You are right," answered YaTasour; *'it is the mos! gall- 
ing, at least, I can easily conceive it to be the most galling of 
all reflections, for a man conscious of merit, and devoted to am- 
bition, to see other candidates for distinction, who haye not 
half his pietensions, rewarded with success, while he alone, 
notwithatanding all his efforts, remains in obscurity. But 
still, he is not without a consolation ; he can solace himself 
with the certainty, that those who are in possession of all that 
fame can bestow — ^who are pointed at by the people as the 
object of their applause and admiration — ^he can, I say, derive 
satisfaction from the knowledge that those very persons are as 
distant firom that completely satisfied State of mind, which 
their youthful imaginations had shadowed out as the conse- 
quence of success^ ambition, as he who should climb to the 
peak of Teneriffe is far from reaching the heavens. I am ac- 
quainted with, and have been admitted to the privacy of one 
whose name is of the highest renown; I have penetrated 
through the garb of contentedness which he assumes ; I have 
inyestigated the secrecy of his heart, and have discovered that 
he is not happy — he is not happy," cried Vavasour, emphati- 
cally, while his grey eye kindled, and his features relaxen with 
a smile of malicions exultation. '< I knew him young — we stu- *" « 
died at Edinburgh together; his soul thirsted for fame; he 
suffered all his affections to merge in this master-passion, which 
thercfore glowed with a concentrated ardour, almost atnounting 
to insanity. He toiled, he struggled, he succeeded. I watched 
him through every stage of his progress : he was etemally sab- 
jected to mortifications, jealousies, and rivalries. I säw him 
sacrifice his hononr to his idol Fame, giye iip his own good ' 
opinion, his consciousness of rectitude, to obtain the world's 
homaffe. And whaf is he after all ? a poor wretch, with shat- 
tered health and unsatiated desires ! Now 1 will ask, is not my 
condition, undistinguished as it may be, better than his ?" 

" Unjuestionably," said Mr. Probate ; " you are beyond all 
comparison a more respectable character than the person you 
have alluded to. I think I know who he is, but I won't men- 
tion names, that isn't fair; 'but I perfectly agree with you in 
thinking that he is a tumcoat and a dishonourable.man : I 'm 
perfectly sure that he gave a side-wind Opposition to my bill ; 
ne's a jealous fellow, Sir— devilish jealous; that's what I de- 
test in him : Broughton always likes to originale every impor- 
tant measure himself; and he never will, if he can help it, 
Support one which is introduced by another. But good-morn- 
ing to you, Sir Matthew, I must be off; the time of public men, 
you know, is precious — ^good-moming, Mr. Vavasour." 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Mkanwhile a mutual tacit understanding had arisen between 
Lady Oliphant and me. The lovely Viscountess practised all 
her arts to gs^n my affections, and I studiously afforded her 
every reason to believe that I was her slave. Our liaison was, 
however, purely platonic, and, as far as I was concemed, no 

Seriod was contemplated when it should cease to*be so. My 
evotions to Lady Oliphant had become notorious, and people 
when they saw us together at any public place, looked and 
smiled significantly at each other. Many, howeyer, who wit- 
nessed my attentions to Miss Metcalfe would not hear of the 
other Insinuation, declaring it to be quite evident that I was 
rsqpidly advancing to a State of matrimony with that young lady. 
A few, — ^but they, to be sure, were very immoral persons — ad- 
mitted both facts, not being able to see any reason why the 
piirsuit of the maid and the matron could not be concomitant. 

** Sydenham,'' said Mr. Trevelyan, laying his band on my 
arm, one night at the Opera just alter I had left Lady Oliphant^ 
box, ^ I haye been watching for you ; I want to speak to you." 
"Well," replied I, "say on." 

**I want you to teil me what are your views with regard to 

Lady Oliphant? because, if you mean nothing serious, your 

proodedioffs are very injudicious, and if you advance much 

farther, woatever may be your inclinations, you will be bound 

in honour to go on with the thing, wliich, to advise you as a 

firiend, would, I think, be imprudent at your age ; for however 

young men may regard a crim. con., my firm opinion is that it 

18 ra£er injurious man otherwise to one's character, and you'll 

allow that my authority is respectable in these matters ; besides 

it^s d— d expensiye ; I assure you my last affair, — Mrs. Maddi- 

son's I mean,— KÜdn't cost me a Shilling less than eighteen 

thou^and fiye hundred pounds." 

No College freshman or military subaltern, not even Lord~ 

Frederick firabazon himself, upon being taxed with contem- 

plating an intrigue, could have settled his cravat with more 

unportance, or could have assumed a more süccessfiil air of 

consciousness and mystery than I did upon this occasion. Mr. 

Trevelyan was the most celebrated libertine in the kingdom ; 

he was a man of high family, large fortune, and brilliant ta- 

lents. His person was slightly and delicately constiiict^; 

bis face, rather intelligent than handsome ; his manner elegant^ 

^ toward females, tender and impressive ; his voice soft, low 

^^^ nielodious. These were the extemal endowments of one 

^^ tHe most suceessful gallants that ever existed. He had 

6* 
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caused nine divorces, and had been the defisndant in seventeen 
actions at the suit of husbands and fathere, who sought to be 
paid for the abuse of their wives and daughters. I suppose 
that Trevelyan's amours had not cost bim in law-expenseö a 
less sum than one handred thousand pounds. He had received 
several challenges, the first of which he accepted, and killed 
his antagonist, the brother of a young lady wh'om he had at- 
tempted to seduce ; all the rest he put in his pocket ; yet was 
he not oalied a poltroon ; nor did the baseness or senauality of 
his character disgust or shock the delicacy and moral renne- 
ment of females. 

" To be sure," said they, *' it must be allowed that he is 
very ga^— -certainly much too gay ; but then how great are the 
temptations to which he was exposed ! Is he not handsome, 
wealthy, witty, devoted to the sex 1 It is true, indeed, that he 
has destroyed the peace of many families ; but then how frank, 
how generous, now benevolent is he ! how his heart melts and 
his purse opens at a ' case of real distress.' It cannot be denied 
^at he has corrupted many of the youn^ girls upon his estate ; 
but he was thoughtless, and farmers' daughters are forward ; 
besides, it must not be fotgotten that he is an excellent land- 
lordy that he has repaired the cottages and lowered the rents of 
his tenantry." 

The logioalconclusions and moral extenuations of women are 
▼ery astonishing. Their reason is most bbsequious to their 
inclination, and will never object to any conclusion which the 
latter may dictate ; it has nothing of philosophical rigidity, but 
is pliable, and may be easily converted to the purposes of one 
who has skill enough to manage it. He must therefore be a 
bungling fellow who could not demonstrate the most flagrant 
misconduct to be agreeable to propriety, or so dispose his vices 
as to make them wear the air of graces in the eyes of the sex. 
Trerelyan perfectly understoöd this art ; and, by a dexterous 
praetice of it, contrived to disguise the odious nature of the 
acts of treachery, baseness, and cowardice of which he had 
been guilty, and still to maintain credit with the World. In- 
stead of "being frowned with indifnation from society as an 
enormous offender against its good peace, he was regarded as 
a generous and amiable man, erring from thoughtlessness and 
inordinate passions. 

" Really Trevelyan," said I, " pardon me,. but I do not re- 
co^ize your right to examine me upon this subject; I do not 
think it fair of you to put such a question, 'pon my soul !*' 

" Oh, my dear fellow," replied Trevelyan with a laugh, 
^^ dismiss this nonsense, which is quite foreign to your charac- 
ter; you talk like a greenhom, who, overpowered with the 
sense of his manliness at venturin^ upon a married woman, is 
fearful of not seeming familiär to bis newly acquired character. 
You *re not apprehensive of my rivalship, I hope ?" 
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«* Oh, no !" Said I; ^* for even if I were dispoeed to do a silly 

thing with Ladj Oliphant, I could not well be jealou8 of you, 

who scarcely eyer speak to her; a circumstance which, by-tke- 

bjy has rather surpiised me, for I cannot conceive how such a 

connoisseur in female beauty as you are can be insensible to 

the charms of Lady Oliphant." i# 

'♦ "Why, yes," answered Trevelvan, in the same tone that you 
luear a knowins one at Tattersaf's criticising a clerei^ar»-^ 
^^ she certainly has some good points about her ; her l^ga and 
feet, her waist and bust are very good ; and as to her eyes, 
flesh and blood can't stand their gaze with impunity ; but these 
days are almost passed from me ; I 'm getting old— * non eaäem 
e»t BBtas neque visJ* Besides, I'm almost tired of those exercises : 
one couldn't continue them for eyer, although supplied with 
etemal youth and vigour : every dog has his day, you kno w, 
«uid faith I 've had mine. I intend henceforth to live chastely, 
svid, under the circumstances, am already waxing surprisingly 
zikhteous'." 

" Pooh !" Said I. 

*'^ Oh, it 's no joke, I assure you ; I Ve said my prayers night 
Tind moming every day for the last week, and have made up my 
xnind to go to church next Sunday." 
"Ha! ha! ha!" 

" What are you laughing at, reprobate young man ?" 
** My dear felloW you are talking very wildly ; you Ve been 
^rinking, Trevelyan." 

And so he certainly had, for there was more exhilaration 
^han usual in his manner. 

*'But, Sydenham, where are you goinfft I had something to 
eay to you, which myself has put out of my head. Oh, I re- 
collect< it was about this little Lady Oliphant." ' 

" Don't you really think she 's a lovely creatore V said I. 
Trevelyan levelled his glass at the Viscountess. 
*^She lights up well, but I never pronounce upon any beauty 
until I have exaroined her in the moming. She is too plump, 
I can teil you ; and, as well as I can see from here, she appears 
as if she painted white. However, I don't mean to disparage 
your favourite; she's an extremely nice little person, and I 
don't know but at your age I might have thought it worth my 
* while— " 

"To seduce her?" said L 
" Exactly so." 

" Well, Üien, supposing, what I do not by any means admit, 
that I have designs upon the yirtue of Lady Oliphant, what 
are your objections ?" 

"Why, in the first place, as I observed before, it 's an infer- 
nally expensive undertaking; and another reason— -but this will 
be, of course, strictly enirt noua P" 
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"Oh, of coorse.*' 

" Another reason — bat come into thispassage; there's that 
eaves-dropping scoundrel, Millbank, lurking about to catch up 
the fag-ends of our coiiYersation to make ap to-morrow's bud- 
get of scandal, — I must get rid of him. How d'yc. do, Mill- 
bank ? Lady Millbank was asking me just now to send you to 
her, if I met you ; she's in Lady Edwaid Hammond's box." 

" Oh, thank you, Trevelyan," said Lord Millbank, and hur- 
ried away to wait upon bis wife, who was a shrew, and kept 
bis nose down to the grinding-stone. 

" You are probably not acquainted with Oliphant's charao- 
terV said Trevelyan totee when we were alone. 

** No ; what of it 1" was my reply. " I *m aware that he has 
been a great rou^, and all that, but I believe he is now grown 
good." 

** So he would have it supposed, but I am better informed ; 
he is a dishonourable fellow ; I know for a fact, that he lately 
refused to acknowledge a play debt, and I more than suspect 
that any man who was disposed to pay attention to Lady Oli- 
phant, would be afforded every convenience and facility by his 
liOrdship, who wishes to have her taken off his hands." 

" My dear Trevelyan !" cried I, in an incredulous tone. 

*<You consider my Insinuation extravagant," answered the 
libertine; '< unquestionably such conduct is rascally beyond 
measure, but I think it is of a piece with his refiising to pay 
his debts. Now, I should be sorry to see you become the 
dupe of this man. I have given you my opinion and advice 
upon the subject, and so you may act according to your discre- 
. tion. I have watched him; and the warm cordiality with 
which he treats you, convinces me that his view is to saddle 
you with his wife." 

"I 'm obliged to you for your hints, but I cannot enter into 
your suspicions ; Oüphant would be cordial to any man who 
played whist and had money." 

"Very well; at all events, I've done the friendly thing. 
Whatever may be the consequence, remember that I have wam- 
ed you of your danger ; aud now I 'm going behind the scenes 
— ^will you come 1" 

I declined accompanying him, and retumed to the pit. In 
lookinff about the house, one box particularly fixed my atten- 
tion. It was occupied by the Duchess of Knaresborough, her 
daughter, Lady Sarah Carmichael» and Mr. Faulet, wTiom I 
had not seen since the nig^t when I was first so much Struck 
by Ms appearance at Mrs. Majendie's house. I was still very 
anxious for an introduction to him, but I was embarrassed in 
devising a method to brinff it about. My acquaintance with 
the Duchess was so very ^grht, that I could not, without feel- 
ing as an intruder, enter her dox* Accordingly, I assomed my 
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best air, and moyiiiff 'f(»ward, eontrived to meet with an ob- 
stmction in front of her Graco's boxT; bat, at that moment, she 
tumed round to speak to Mr. Faulet. I did not stir, bot deter- 
mined to remain in patient expectation of her bow ; the Duchese 

Sresently resumed ner position, but took no notice of me. I 
dgeted and smiled, and endeavoured to make myself contpi* 
cuous, but the Duchess was attentive only to the coofoanded 
stage. 

*<The devil !" thought I ; ** snrely she does not mean to cut 
me !" I cannot express how the bare notion of this possibility 
«laimed me ; so to be convinced whether or no it was the faet» 
I repassed the box, and, in doins so, stopped Short, and drew 
forth my pocket-handkerchief, which I emphatically applied to 
my nasal organ. The Duchess's attention was diveited upon 
me by the sound, and after survejring me fqr an instant through 
her-glass, made a very slight bow, which having retumed, I 
went äway, and leaving the house, hurried homeward. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I HAD now become intimate with the Metcalfes, and was ad- 
mitted aa vn ami de fnaison, The mother had begun to relax in 
her actiTe mancBuvring, and to repose in the con&ence that my 
offer woold be made, as usual, toward the end of the season. 
Wilhelmina also behaved to me as if there was a tacit, bat set- 
tled understanding between us. When I perceived that the 
affair had advanc^ to this State, I withdrew from familiär in- 
tercourse with them, absented myself for a long time from the 
house, and chatted with utter indifierence for five minutes with 
Wilhelmina, at a ball, when she fuUy expected I would remain 
at her sid^ all the evenin?. After the tapse of three weeks 
since my last visit, I called upon Mrs. Metcalfe, (for the time 
had not yet arrived when the babble was to barst,) to observe 
the eflfects of my conduct, which, I doubted not, had excited 
great alarm in the mother and daughter. Their consciences must, 
of course, have immediately suggestedthe suspicion that I had 
discoYereid, or been wamed of my danffer, and had determined, 
while it was possible, "to back out of the^concem." I there- 
fore anticipated at this visit a rieh display'of manceuvring and 
policy,.to reclaim me from the devious propensity which 1 had 
exhibited, and to reduce me to my former tractable condition. 

When I was announced, Mrs. Metcalfe rose to greet me, but 
not with her usual easy, kind, and matemal address. Her man- 
ner was not exactly constrained or cold, but was inipressed 
with a gravity which partook more of sorrow than of^ anger. 
Wilhelmina hesitatingly offered her band, cast down her eyes. 
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and was slightly agitated. I took poBseasion of tlie chair 
which the footman had placed for me. Neither of the ladies 
spoke. I ventaied tenderly, bat somewhat timidly, to expreas 
my hope that they had been well since I had the pleasaie of 
last seeing them. Mrs. Metcalfe thanked me ; — they had been 
well. Another temble sileace, which, to acknowledge the 
trath, rather disturbed my self-possession änd complacency. 
Howeyer, 1 soon summoned sufficient resolutioo. 

*• Mv dear Mre. Metcalfe," said I, " I cannot but obaerre, 
and belieye me, I do so with serious concem, that your manner 
toward me is to-day less cordial than nsoal. K I haTe been so 
unfortunate as unwittingly to oflfend, pray teil me in what le- 
spect, that I may explain the error !'' 

^* O then, yoü have been out of town !" cried Wilhelmina 
eagerly, and dropping the wet pencil upon a beautiful tnlip, to 
which she was about to ei^e the finishin^ tint : ^< I told ^ou so, 
mamma!*^ tuming to Mrs. Metcalfe with delighted tnom]^, 
and immediately blushing up to the eyes at her own impe- 
tuosity. 

^* Wilhelmina, my lore !'* said the elderly lady, rebokingly 
to her daughter, *^ you Ve spoiled yonr drawing :*' then, ad- 
dressing herseif to ine, ^ I will not anempt to cDnceal from yon, 
Sir Matthew, that I haire been rather hurt at your neglect : yon 
Tourself must be aware of the pleasure which we experienoed 
in your society, which, instead of once a month, we fiinnerly 
enjoyed genefally about twice a week. For my pan, I can 
easily accoont for your absence : our qniet circle has few 
charms for a young iinan of fashion. thoug^ it might be agieea- 
ble for a short time, as a relief from the continual scenea of 
gaiety in which you are engaged. Wilhelmina, howerer, wiU 
nare it that your non-appearance here lately is owing to yonr 
haTinsr been out of town. I am sorry that any resenre was pei^ 
ceivaSle in my manner toward you : but you know that I am 
one of those piain. frank persons, who cannot assume smües 
when emotions of uneasiness are feit.. — and certainly I was 
hurt : — but let us quit this subject. and beliere me, my dear 
Sir Manhew, if the fact is of any importance to you, that no 
slight thing could materially affect the sincere esteem and high 
opinion in which you are held by me."' 

^* I am injured by your suspicions« my Talued friend,** an- 
swered I with mournful eamestness, ** if you will permit me to 
call you so ; and I shall not leare this house in peace if I do 
not make you confess that yon bare been hasty in patting[^ an 




»ignificant gratitudi 
adrocate, for endearouring, thoagh withoat socceas, to dirert 
yonr molher't sospicions.— üu/ I haTe not been out of town. 
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I really donH know how it is that we have not happened to 
meet lately ; I have often intended to do myself the pleasure of 
callincr, and have been as often prevented : something has oc- 
currea, and what with one thing and another, I have been in- 
cessantly engaged. In short, I must trnst to your kindness to 
ascribe my aS»sence to any cause bat intentional neglect.'' 

It was evident to me that my apology did not answer the ex- 
pectations which were excited by the preamble, for Mrs. Met- 
calfe checked a smile, and Miss Metcalfe suppressed a sifh. 

^* Make no excuses, my good sir," said the mamma ; *' 1 haire 
no right to demand, you have no necessity to ofier them : yoa 
haye, I doubt not, been spending your time much more profita- 
bly and agreeably than you could at our fire-side. Wilhelmina, 
love, put away your drawinff ; you 're looking very pale, child ; 
don'tyou think she is, Sir Matthew 1" 

** Sne certainly is looking pale ;" said I, gazin? concemedly 
in the daughter's face ; ^' I trust Miss Metcalfe has been 
well ?" 

'^ O, I 'm very well, thank you ; indeed I am, mamma !'* an- 
swered Wilhelmina in a small tone. 

" Indeed you are not," said Mrs. M. ; ** she has within this 
week lost her appetite and her colour : I assure you, I am ra- 
ther anxious about her. I can't imamne what it is owing to, 
unless to her sedentary life : do, my loYe, put away your draw- 
ing; yoa must not devote yourself so exclusively to home 
amasements, or you '11 sacrifice your health. It is melancholy 
to see the number of young persons who drop off every year in 
coneomptions ; they are tender plants, Sir Matthew, and require 
a great deal of care in this rigorous climate." 

** Perhaps," said I, " if you have no objection, Miss Met- 
calfe will do me the honour of accepting the vacant seat in my 
curricle, which is at tlie door ; I think a drive in an open car^ 
riage, this clear day, might be of Service to her." 

Mrs. Metcalfe looked at her daughter, who said, ** I 'm sure 
Sir Matthew is very kind, but — " and here she sank her voice 
as if intending tö be heard only by her mother, to whom she 
addressed herseif, — " but I cannot go to-day, for I promised to 
call and see poor Mary Norris." 

** Oh, indeed, Wilhelmina !" cried the eider lady, " I posi- 
tively will not suffer you to do any such thing. I 'm the last 
person in the world, as you well know, who would prevent 
yotti d(Hng a charitable action, but this is carrying charity and 
good-natar« too far : if you could be of material benefit to this 

EGor woman by-visiting her, my objection might be overcome ; 
at as you can do no good, which can compensate for the pos- 
sibility of catching the fever by ^oing to see her, I will not 
iiear of it. We have already provided her with medical atten- 
dance, and every comfort we could think of, and why should 
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jou wish to haiard your precious health, my iweet jnrl, whßn 
you know that you aie all-ia-aU to me ? I cannot soffer it.'* 

** Bat, mamma, Dr. Pearson teils me that there is yery little 
fear of infectioD, and 1 know that the poor Creatore woold be 
80 gratified by my visiting her, and I sent word that I woold 
come. Do not withhold your permission, dear mamma, and tfae 
carriage can set me down at the end of the lane." 

** Wilhelmina, I toill not allow you ; — so say no moie about 
it. Don't you think, Sir Matthew, I ought to be peremptoky 1 
she wants, right or wron?, to visit a poor pensioner of mine who 
is in a scarlet feyer. Did you ever hear such madness T" 

** I never heard such kindness,'* said I. 

Wilhelmina's face blazed with blushes. 

^* At the same time, I support Mrs. Metcalfe's decision, al- 
though I must confess that I am not altogether an impwtial 
umpire, for if you do not yisit the sick person, I piesume that 
there is no obstacle to your occupying the seat in my cor* 
ricle ?" 

" Why really I don't know," said Mrs. Metcalfe irresolutely ; 
**• people are so censorious, you know, that ill-natuted remaiKS 
might be made upon my daughter being driven out by a young 
man in his curricle." 

'*Ah !" said I, <^that is true ; people are abominably censo- 
rious, and I would not for the world that Miss Metcalfe should 
be exposed to their malice ; for however one may despise pub- 
lic opinion, it is not expedient practdcally to disregaid it. I 
perfectly enter into your delicacy of feelin? upon Uie matter, 
and therefore 1 will resign the happiness which I had promised 
myself." 

And without waiting for a reply, I seized my hat, performed 
my adieu in an instant, and leayin^ the Metcalfe's astonished 
at my unexpected conduct, hurried do-wn stairs, stepped into 
my yehicle, and drove ofF to Lady Oliphant. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The aspect of afiairs in the West-end of -ihe town was this 
season extremely interesting, and the State of parties gaye rise 
to many speculations among the politicians of üie bean 
monde. 

The rival candidates for supreme power, in the empire of 
fashion, were the Countess of Cuthullin, and Lady Edward 
Hammond. The Countess of Cuthullin was a peeress in her 
own right, and her lineare was said to be clearly traceable to 
one of the sovereigns of die Saxon dynasty. She had disdained 
the coronets of novel dukes and muäiroom marquises, and had 
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elected to the dignity of her bed, a b||ronet of ancient name aad 
great opulence. She was a stately woman, and supported, 
with AUantean Shoulders, the accumulated importance which 
the noble army of her ancestors had imposed upon her. 

I lemember to have been present when a nobleman, with the 
view, I suppose, of saying a cItü thing, mentioned to Ladj 
Cuthnllin something about her Norman progenitors. She im» 
mediately intemipted him: ''My Lord, said she, **I mnst 
poedtiTely disclaim the honoor of the relationship which yoa 
impute to me; I am not descended firom the Normans; my 
family was ancient and illustrious in England, when those 
foreign adventurers first entered this country/' 

Lady Edward Hammond possessed not the qualifications 
which distingoished her competitor, and therefore contended 
by the weapon of ridicule, that they did not constitute a claim 
to ascendancy in ton. Lady Edward was handsome, and tole* 
rably young, having the advantage, in fhese particulars, oy«r 
the Countess. She was, moreover, audacious, noisy, witty, 
and almost a dasher. She thought herseif the cleverest woman 
in the world, and the most exemplary in her manners, and ac- 
cordingly a fit and proper person to take the lead in society. 
She had, I belieye, been long artfully prepariiig the public 
mind to entertain this opinion ; and when she perceiyed that it 
was fiiyourably disposed to her designs, she manifested them 
by ceitain oyert-acts— such as afiecting to be scrupulous in her 
aequaintance, inducing a milliner to publish and give her name 
to a bonnet of her inyention, &c. Some of these manoeuyres 
were eminently successful ; her bonnet adomed many fair heads, 
and she loudfy expressed extreme displeasure at Uie milliner, 
for diyfdging the pattem. These indications of genius attracted 
the attention of Lord SAowdon and bis party, the hussars. La^ 
dy Edward saw the gieat importance to be deriyed from their 
countenance, and» Witii some management, accomplished a co- 
alition with them ; the conseouence of which was, that a large 
ntimber of dandies recoffnizea her autiiority. The general Im- 
pression preyailed that Beaumont, although he had not com- 
mitted himself, would giye her his support. Elated with 
prosperity, and secure in the protection of the hussars, Lady 
Cdward became exceedingly insolent, and launched out into 
many extrayagancies, partaking larg^ely of the nature of that 
mngular sect. * 

The high aristocrasy regarded the Hammond faction with 
extreme snperciliousnesSyand it was this feeling which withheld 
them j&om condescending to crush it in its infäicy. At length, 
howevÄr, Lady CuthuUin publicly spoke in the most contempt* 
uoiiB terms of Lady Edward Hammond; a Symptom which 
clearly demonstrated that little encouragement would induce 
her to unforl the Standard of Opposition. Her high family and 

yoL. I. 7 
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wealth rendered «er an eligible antagonist to the humblV-boni 
wife of ihe voungvr son ot~the modern marquis. Accordingly, 
she wa« requested to consolidate the forces of the aristociats. 
The hussars and roucs, dandies, dashers, and radicals muBtered 
streng, or rather numerous around Lady Edward; the higji 
Tones of fashion. the cid nobility, mho had chart« of their 
pedigiees. and hisiories of their fämüies, the majority of the 
House of Commons, the landed interest, and the best part of 
the Guards, declared for Lady CuthuUin. Meanwhile, it was 
a subjecl of various conjecture, vrhat would be the conduct of 
Beaumont in the present posture of aäairs. 

The Hammond faclion confidently expected the support of 
that potentate, though they caiculated less upon any expression 
which he had made in their ferour. than upon the hoetility 
which they supposed he must necessarily feel avainst Lady 
CuthuUin,' the acknowledged chief of a party, mhieh though a 
small one, was composed of persons of the highest rahk, and 
whieh had constantly endeavoured to bring into ccntempt hie 
person and authority. 

Beaamont had sagaciiy enough to perceive that his impdr- 
tance was affected by the contumacy of these high chaiacterSy 
and that the cloud, which appcared now only as big as a man^s 
band, might be the rudiment of a storm, which woald eTen- 
tually destroy the delicately constructed iäbric of his power. 
To succumb to the loAy recusants by soliciting their sanction, 
and openly to defy their revenge by outlawing, or according to 
the technical phrase. eutring them, weie proceedings not to be i 
entertained ; for the same policy urged him to conceal firom his 
subjects the fact« that his goremment was endanoered by the 
contempt of these nobles, and also to conciliate the latter, be- 
fore thev became the Organizers of a fital conspiracy against it. 
The äifficulty was how to conciliate their gond-will without 
appearin^ to the rest of the world to estimate their opinion as ' 
of the sli^htest importance. Beaumont managed this delicate 
matter with considerable skill. He aöected ^to be quite una- 
waie of the existence of a pany inimical to his auüiority ; he 
regarded them as of ccurse acquiescent in his govemment : he 
seemed rather not to neorlect. than to court the disafifected per- 
sons. Certainly he paid them as much attention as he could 
consistently viiih. his chaiacter as the first person upon town. 
His manncr, when lle addrcssed any of the Cuthullin party« ■ 
was divested of the ultra coxccmbry which it usually wore, 
and was only inefiably fine. His conversation was calculated 
to flatter their vaniiy ; for though it did not compromise his 
dignity by descending to an equality with the person addressed, 
it was firee fix)m the exquisite sbporciliousness and the vamish- 
ed insolence, which according to circumstances he ordinarily 
used. To Lady Cuthullin herseif he was almosi especialUr 
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Civil ; but I believe the following incident first caused that lofly 
Gountess to relax the stateliness which she had heretofore ob- 
sdnately maintained with regard to Beaumont. 

Lady Cuthullin, at a party one nighl: bowed to a hiissar, andi 
he did not retarn the courtesy. Beaumont, who was near, 
although he pretended not to see it, observed the transaction. 
Presently he went up and talked to the Gountess. The hussar 
perceiving (he mistake which he had made in cutting a person 
whom Beaumont acknowled^ed, returned to remedy bis error. 
As he approached, he nodded familiarly to the illustrious dan- 
dy, who sufifered bis eyes to rest upon bim for some seconds, 
and then withdrawing tbem without taking the slightest notice 
of.the object of bis ^ze, he turned to Lady Guthullin and ask- 
ed her if she could inform bim who that person in the hussar 
diess was? 

This question completed her exultation, for the youth who 
had ittsulted her, and whose subsequent discomfiture she had 
witnessed, was the son of a^new peer. Thenceforward Lady 
Guthullin mentioned Mr. Beaumont in tenns of approbation, 
and remarked, that if he could be induced to abandon the little 
weakness (such was the- mild phrase which she called that 
which she had hitherto represented as an atrocious delinquen- 
cy) of being considered so very fine, he would be one of the 
most gentlemanlike and agreeable men she had ever known. 
Thus, without in the least degree compromising bis dignity, 
but by so slight a sacrifice as that of a hussar, Beaumont gain- 
ed his point. Lady Guthullin no longer expressed open con- 
tempt for bim and his usurped authority, and af present he 
expected no moie. This important affair was settled shortly 
betöre the feuds of Lady Guthullin and Lady Editard Ham- 
mond Tose to their greatest height. 

Beaumont kept carefully aloof from both parties, as though 
not cognizant of tlieir riiralries ; yet did he mark their stniggles 
with the deepest attention and interest. He saw that it was a 
desperate efiort of the staunch but attenuated number who ad- 
hered to the old System, to prevent the ascendancy of that new 
sect, of which he was the founder. He had long been secretly 
sapping the foundations of the aristocrasy; they had lately 
discovered their danger, and were united in a vigorous defence 
of their privileges. The rashness of his disciples had occasion- 
ed this premature discovery, which he had hoped would not 
have taken place until it would have been too late to repair the 
ioroads which they had sufifered. 

The time, however, had now arrived when it ms to be de- 
cided, whether the ancient habits and manners werer^ be main- 
tained, or the new practice was to prevail. Beauiii|äiit was too 
closely identiJied with the advocates of the latteMB View un- 
concemedly the contest in which they were principally engaged, 
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and he was alarmed at seeinff that the Tory paity had receired 
many oonsiderable additions from miscellaneoas persona, whose 
envy or Indikation had been exdted by bis succesA^and inso- 
lence. He had hoped, that by carefiilly presenring kinaself 
separate from the proceedings of Lady Edward Hanunond, be 
sbould persuade the world that he looked upon them with in- 
difference. His view in disarming Lady Cüthnllin of her en- 
mity toward bim, was to strengthen the formet impressions, 
and, by cormpting the leader, to frustrate tiie iheasures of the 
party. In the event of a trial of strength between the factions, 
he could 'searcely remain neuter. If he deserted that aide upon 
which were ranged his earliest proselytes and steadiest deyo- 
tees, and supported a party assembleä in Opposition to their 
principles, he wonld be obnozioas to the chai^es of treachery 
and meanness, and would probably fiill into contempt. By es* . 
pousing the cause of his friends, he would certainly secure to 
them the victory, but this would as surely perpetuate towaid 
himself the enmity of a high and powerful body. 

To prevent a hostile coUision, then, was liis object, which, 
in the inflammatory State of feeling whichiexläted^required ex- 
traordinary skill to accomplish. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Thc State of parties in the fashionable empire was such aa I 
have attempted to describe, when, one moming, a letter was 
put into my hands. The envelope enclosed a card and a note« 
They were from Lady Cuthullin: the former requested the 
honour of my Company at dinner some day in the ensuing month. 
The note was as foUows : — 

**The Countess of Cuthullin presents her compliments to 
^Sir Matthew Sydenham, and would be obliged to him if he 
eould make it convenient to call upon her this day. Lady Cu- 
thullin will be at home until four o*clock.*' 

m 

I had searcely entered the card in my engagement-book, when 
another letter of an effeminate appearanoe was delivered to me. I 
broke the seal, and within the cover was a card and a note. 
The formell was the fac-simüe of that which I had just before 
received, fima that the name of Lady Edward Hammond was 
suba littti jMbr the Countess of Cuthullin. These are the con- 
tent* o^-4H|i^ document : — 

'* Mt oisAB Sir Matthew ; — Can you give me a call some 
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üme this moming? I want five minutes' conversation with 
you. Very truly yours, G. Hammond. 

** I shall be at home all day." 

** So !" thought I, " the red mantle of battle is at length ac^ 
tually hung out !" A little reflection enabled me to form pretty 
probable conjectures as to the business which the hostile lea^ 
ers had with me.« M y intimacy with Beaiunont was notorious, 
and a current opinion that I was a sort of prime-minister to that 
persona^, procured me great respect and consideration. It 
was evident that each of the rival cnieftainesses was anxious to 
engage my interest with the puissant dandy. . . 

At the proper hour, my band was upon the knocker at Lady 
Oathulliirs. To my surprise, " Not at home" was the answer. 
I tendered my card. 

" I heg your pardon, sir," said the porter, when he had 
glanced at it, ** her Ladyship i^ at home to you.'* 

Accordingly, I was ushered into the presence-chamber. The 
Countess received me with a gracious affability, which was 
meant, at the same time, to cl^rm me, and make me sensible 
of her condescension. She had always a horror of admittihg 
people too near, justly supposing that such objects as herseif 
lose their efifect by being approached too intimately. She never 
whoUy threw off, but loosely wore her cloak of dignity, so that 
8he could in a moment envelope herseif therein, if the rudeness 
er plresumption of vulgarity attempted to use improper free- 
doms. She thought that her general manner was a happy in- 
stance of the medium between frigid stateliness and easy fa- 
miliarity. 

We conversed upon the topics which are ordinarily treated 
of at moming yisits. After we had discussed and paid off some 
five or six of these, which had successively followed each other, 
without ^^y allusion being made to the particular business for 
which I had been summoned, T deemed it expedient to throw out 
a hint with respect to the latter. When I accordingly did so, the 
Countess was slightly confused — ^very much confused, consi- 
dering her dignity. After a little hesitation, however, she in- 
timated her" intention of Coming to the point — thanked me for 
reminding her — she had a favour to ask me — and then paused 
for the customary reply, which I readily yielded, — ^namely, that 
she could ask no favour which I should not be happy, &c. 
Her Ladyship said that I was very obliging ; she was making 
interest for a charity ball ; would I allow her to put down my 
name ? The subscription was ten guineas. 

I readily assented. She thanked me, and hoped that she 
should have the pleasure of my Company on the 16th. 

This appeared to me to be an approach to the real point. I 
replied, that I should have the honour. 

7* 
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•' Pray, Sir Matthew, mre you acquainted with a Lady Ed- 
ward Hammond V* 

*» I think I have met her," said I. 

"You know she is married to a son of the Marquis of Rot- 
tiai^ean, whose grrandfother made his fortune by a diacovery 
in Sie acience of manufacturing candles." 

'* I haye heaid that anecdote before ; do you belieye it, Lady 
Cuthullinl" 

** Oh, perfectly ; it is quite true ; thefe can be no donbt of 

it." 
" What a Bcandalous profanation of the peerage ! And who 

is ske .?" 

" Indeed I do not know," answered the Countess, with great 
meaning and great stateliness, for she was as well acquainted 
with her origin as I was. 

" 1 think," said I^ '^ 1 remember hearing somebody say she 
was a very low person ; that I^rd Edward had married eren ' 
below himself, and had incurred the displeasure of his iather 
for making so disreputable a match." 

" An improper character 1" inquired Lady Cnthullin, rather 
eagerly. 

^* Not exactly ; at least I don't recoUect that anything of that 
kind was mentioned. She was a milliner, I belieye, at Chel- 
tenham 1" 

" No," said the Countess, quickly, " a day goyemess at 
Bath." 

" Ay, so she was ; your Ladyship is rigfat. She is juat the 
style of person one would suppose to haye proceeded from Bath ; 
her manners haye a strong smatteriug of the yulgar dash which 
1 conceiye flourishes in perfection in that elegant city." 

*^ The woman has eome talent," said Lady Cuthullin, ** but 
still more of natiye low cunning, with which adyantages it was 
no difficult matter to take in Lord Edward, who, you know, is 
half a fool. But I am told that her Ladyship has issued cards 
to all her acquaintance for the 16th, the same night as mine." 

** And aware that your cards were out 1" said I with affected 
surprise. 

** Oh, yes ; I understand it was a premeditated measuze of 
hers.'* 

'* Then it is," said I, <* one of the most impudent proceedings 
1 ever heard of ; I think you must feel a srreat deal of indiena- 
tionatit." ^ . 

•»Oh, not the least, I assure jrou; I laugh at it, ha ! ha ! one 
can't be angry at anything so ndiculous." 

•' Ha! ha! ha! the idea of Äer, the Bath goyemess, setting 
up in Opposition to you ! It is, as you say, Lady CuthuUin, the 
most ^urd thing in the world: you would compromise your 
own dignity, and eleyate her into importance, by treating her 
presumption with anything but silent contempt." 
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^' I^think 80 ; I auite ame with yon : at the same time, it i? 
annoying to be suojectea to the impertinence of such a per- 
«on.'* 

*^I donH imagine," said I, *'that Lady Edward Hammond 
would ever have it in her power seriously to mortify Lady Ca- 
thuttin ;" and I smiled. 

*^ Very tme ; certainly not,'^ answered her Ladyship, who 
seemed to think my remark Ter^ acute and happy. 

*^It is perfectly characterislical,*' I proceeded, ''that she 
should heartily dislike you for being so inimeasurably aboVe 
her in every respect; and that her audacity should Single you 
out as the object wiüi whom she would wish to enter into com- 
Detition, which, in a manner, raises her to your level. That is 
numan nature, Lady Cuthullin." 

*< I dare say," replied the Countess, who perhaps did not 
think it safe to appear to know anything about human nature, 
— -at least, of the numan natuiy of any Station inferior to her 
own. " By the by, Sir Matthew," she continued, " I believe 
you are a particular friend of Mr. Beaumont." 

" I am very weU acquainted with him." 

^'I think him a remarkably gentlemanlike person," pro- 
' nounced the Countess. 

**He is so," d'aid I, «though he is generally considered 
▼ery impertinent." 

** I do not know what he may be to others, but he has never 
shown anything like impertinence to me," answered Lady Cu- 
thuUin, somewhat triumphantly ; '^ I have always experienced 
marked politeness and attention from him : one always speaks 
of people as ono finds them, you know, Sir Matthew." 

"Exactly so," rejoined I : "certainly there never was a ce- 
iebrated character so little praised as Beaumont ; he is detested, 
but admired ; everybody who does not know him, represents 
him as the worst and most contemptible of beings ; many, who 
have that honour, allow that he is intolerably insolent; his im- 
mediate fiiends only extol him, in the same proportion as he is 
abused by those who cannpt claim his acquaintance : but the 
latter are not to be regarded ; they have good reason for what 
thcy say. I have no doubt that Lady Edward Hammond speaks 
in the like terms of your Ladyship." 

Her Ladyship smiled approvingly upon this conjecture. ** It 
is extremely probable, indeed," said she. "Mr. Beaumont will 
not condescend to be populär ; if he did so, he would be uni- 
versally praised : I can easily enter into his feelings ; he can 
have notning in common with the mob which at present infests, 
er perhaps, I should rather say, forms town-society : he is 
eqaally a gentleman in his ideas as in his manners. I admire 
him extremely." 

*^I will teil him so, he will be gratified ; have you any ob- 
jectionl" 
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<^ Oh, not the least ; he will see that / can have no ol^ect in 
procuring his good opinion, or solioiting his ÜMrour." 

^<0h, of course not; it is needless to mention that." 

''I hope you will mect him here on the 16th. I have sent 
him a card." 

I joined in her hopes, and rose to take my leave. 

'<If you see Mr. 6caumont, Sir Matthew,'' said she, " yon 
may say that I expressed a wiflh that he had no engagement on 
the 16th. Indeed, you may nve him my best compliments, 
and say that I hope to have uie pleasnie of his Company on 
that day. I like him very much.'^ 

'<I will remember your message and enclose you my 8ub- 
scriptionrfor the charity-ball. Good-morningr, Lady Cuthullin." 

*' Good-moming," said the Counteps, blandly smilingr, and 
tendering me two cold, stiflffingers of one hand^ while with the 
other she rang the bell. 
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From Lady Cuthullin's I proceeded to the house of Lady 
Edward Hammond. I was ushered into her boudoir. She 
was delighted to see me. " Do you know why I sent for you 1" 
said she ; ^^ I want to have the benefit of your taste upon cer« 
tain matters relative to my arrangements for the 16th. I shonld 
not have asked this favour of any ona with whom I was less 
intimate than with yourself." 

I was, of course, flattered, although my intimacy with Lady 
Edward was a fact of which I was not before aware. 

"Then," she proceeded, "you must allow something for 
selfishness ; the opinion of a man of your taste and fashion is 
valuable." 

" My dear Lady Edward, you are very complimentary." 

" Not at all ; there can be no flattery in repeating what eve- 
rybody says, and you yourself must perfectly well know. I 'm 
sure I wonder your head is not tumed : — ^however, I '11 not con- 
tribute anything to produce such a consequence, though I 'm 
afraid I share in the general prejudice. But let us to basiness ; 
— ^you fine men think your tmie precious ; — draw your chair tq 
the table." 

We entered upon the subject of the arrangements with pro- 
per deliberation, and Lady Edward seemed as intent upon it, 
and as attentive to my observations, as if she cared a msh for 
my opinion, or as if the subject itself^ considerable as it cer- 
tamly was, was not merely preliminary to the all-important 
question, whether Beaumont would be her guest or no. Lady ^ 
Edward brought to the consideration of the subject extensive 
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experience, goTerned bj a remarkably sound judgm^nt. She 
had been in con^unication with seyeral upholsteiersy cooka, 
and goTemors of feasts, and the plana, pattoms, and opinions 
of those enligrhtened individualB beingr bronght upon the caipet^ 
or rather npcHi the table, afforded materials for instroetion, ad- 
miration, and comment. To illastrate bj her fete the abstract 
idea of anique eleg[anee, was the leading principle of her large 
and enterprising viewt, aa it was probable that magnificence 
wonld be the principal feature of the CountesB of Cuthullin't 
entertainment. Lady Edward's ffenius had been fatigaed in 
deTising schemes te realixe this idea. The notion of a fancy« 
ball, and of dressing up her rooma in a Turkish character, had 
been floating in her mind ; but at the latter Buggestion I decid- 
edly shook my head. 

" Independently of the thing being hackneyed," said I, ^ a 
conaideration which would of itself be sufficient to dismiss that 
plan, it has been disapproved of in a very hiffh quarter." 

•* Where 1" eried Lady Edward, who, 1 thou^t, seemed 
rather disposed to cling to the notion. 

** Why, I rather imagine that it comes within the scope of 
an Observation which I once heard Beaumont make, in com- 
menting npon an outr^ style of party which had been lately 
giyen and alluded to in bis presence. He said, that that sort 
of thing was not a charaotenstic either of hiffh ton or taste, and 
that, until ho had been at the house allnded to, he had nerver 
rightly comprehended the meaning of a phrase which he once 
heard a servant of bis use; the phrase wpsycutting a dash,^ 
Now, he believed that he did not exaggerate her öfTeiice' when he 
eaid, Üiat Mrs. Le Blanc had the other night been guilty of 
whflt was meant by the expression which he had quoted : at 
least, she had committed a serious error in adopting a practica 
which shoold be confined to the wives of younger brothers, 
who have unexpectedly succeeded ta the estate, and to stran- 
gers, who have forced their way into Grosvenor^quare. We 
all know that Mrs. Le Blanc was once in high repute, and that 
it was difficult to get aceess to her parties : / know that she 
is now reduced to the necessity of fiiling her rooms from Ca- 
Tendiahnsquare and Baker-street. Her decline and fall may be 
dated from the day that she incurred the censure of Mr. Beau- 
mont." 

•'I had heard," said Lady Edward, deeply awenstricken, 
** that Mr. Beaumont had spoken sliffhtly of her, but I was not 
aoqnaiiited with the occasion of bis doing so." 

*< That was the occasion, believe me. I mention it as a wam- 
ing; therefore, beware, my dear Lady Edward ; take example 
by Mrs. Le Blanc's fate, and do nothing rashly ; — ^have the fear 
of Beaumont before your eyes, and suSer not the liveliness of 
your fancy, or the ardour of emulation to hurry you into a de- 
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Tiation from the Standard of hia celestial taste, or precipitate 
you into inexpiable eiroTa. I give you the eöunsel of a fiiend." 

*' Then I must thiok no more of the Turki^ tent," said she« 
half solüoquiainff ; '* at the same time, I wish one coald safely 
atrike out somethin^ new— aoraething that would astonish an» 
OTerw-helm' that abominable Lady Cuthiülin." 

»' If your object is to rival her," aaid I, ** it andoubtedly 
would 6e expedient to distinguish your party from the common 

run. 

*" However/* reaumed she, as if a TeeoUection strack her, 
*« beingr secure of yourself and Mr. Beaumont, I think I may 
dismisa all minor anxieties/* 

^* I exc^^ingly regret,'* said I, " that a prefriona engaeement 
must prevent my having the honour of giving my humole aa- 
sistance to the <clat of your dinner and rall.'* 

** What !** almost shfieked Lady Edward, and tuming ashy 
pale ; •* a previous engagement I — to whom ? — ^when ?" 

'• To Lady Cuthullin, ' answered I ouietly. 

Lady Edwurd regarded me steadfastly for some sec<Huls. 

** Are you serious V* said she at length. 

*' I deeply deplore ^" 

^* I confess that I am surprised at this ; I did not think t^t 
you would have abandoned me ; if anybody had told me so, I 
should have refused to listen to the charge.^* 

^But, my dear Lady Edward, consider^-^"* 

^* I don*t know what there is to consider/* intemipted she 
petilshlv ; *• I depended upon you as one of the ehief adTap- 
tages I Kad over that odious woman, and now you teil me, that 
I am not only to be deprired of your Support, but that it is to be 
transtVrreii xo Lady Cuthullin." 

*• What oan I do !" said I piteously : •• Why was yovir card 
the ÄTSt intimation I had of your wishes ! It was Toar oim 
fault, that l was eugaged beföivhand by Lady CnthaÜin : how 
could I dnf'am that my doing so would be injurious to yoar in- 
teresis ! Oould I attach so much Lmportance to the moTements 
of such an insignificant peison as myself !** 

»• Oan*i YOU manage to ^et off and come to me ! Do pray, 
and 1 should be so muoh obliged to yon, I cannot express how 
grateful I should iVel." 

" l 'm afraid it is impossible." 

" Nonsonse 1 i; is the easiest üiing in the World, if yoa axe 
disposed to oblige me : write u> her a rery polite Bote ; tKat 
you had forgotteu a prior ensaj^ement for the 16th when you 
accepted her invitauon : ]^o$itiVely you aie ensaged to me,** 
and she laid her band bewitchiniflT upon my arm. 

*• Well, 1 *11 think about it, anl if it can be arranged widiout 
giving sorious offenee to the Countess, vou may depend upon 
mT ineliaation decidinsr in tout tarour.'* 
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" I '11 write the note for you, and send it to her, if you '11 al- 
low me ; I assuie you it shall be couched in such civil terms, 
that it will be impossible for her to take ofence." 

This Qbliging offer, however, I did not think it prudent to 
accept. 

" Now, my dear Sir Matthew," said Lady Edward, and then 
she assumed her most iiresistible manner, **I have a very, very 
ffreat favour to ask ; everybody knows your close intimacy with 
Mr. Beaumont, and the influence which you have over him ; 
get him to promise himself to me for the 16th." 

" You know not," said I, " how extremely diffieult it is to 
influence bis moyements ; and the nature of Üie regard he has 
for me partakes ohiefly of that which a patron may be supposed 
to feel toward bis proteg^ ; I owe the little importance wnich I 
possess to bis countenance and favour." 

" If you were to make it a point of friendship with him — " 

»* The extreme probability is that he would cut both you 
aftid me." 

** Well, you understand him better than I do, and I have no 
doubt that you could put it to him in such a manner as would 
almost ensure success ; but surely, you don't imagine that he 
has any idea of sanctioning Lady Cuthullin." 

*'*' I don't know ; I haven't the least suspicion of bis inten- 
tions ; he never hinted at them to me. However, I will eB- 
deavour to draw him out upon the subject, and you may he 
sure I will say everything in your favour." 

'* A thousand thanks !" exclaimed the grateful Lady Edward ; 
'* do, that 's a^ear soul, and teil him for me how anxious I am 
for his countenance." 

'' Lideed I shall not teil him from you any such thing, for by 
doing so, I should most efiectually injure your cause," 

** Well, well, I rely upon your discretion; I leave every- 
thing to you : bring him nere on the 16th, and you have my 
e^mal gratitude; and come yourself ;'I entreat you not to go 
to that abominable Lady Cuthullin." < 



CHAPTER XXm. 

A DAT or two afterward I paid a visit to Beaumont, and re- 
peated to him the leading particulars of the conversations 
which aro related in the two preceding chapters. The autocrat 
^ all the dandies, in his dressing-gown, lay stretched upon a 
aofa« listening with half-closed eyes, and occasionally sufi&ring 
an expression of amus^^a^ent to escape from bis lang^or. 

** I thank you, my friend, " said he, when I had finished my 
«tory, '^you have entertained me : I wish you would gatber 
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such materials daily, and occupy that chair at this hour, when, 
after havin^ performed my morningr avocations of bathingr, 
shaving, ana breakfasting, 1 gm m jself up to the most blifw« 
fiil Situation one can enjoy in this' yale of tears, thaf of lying 
without any exercise of volition upon this soft, elastic so&, in 
the luxurious twilight of being neither asleep or awake/' 

'' Well, but how do you propose to aet in this peculiar sitoa» 
tionV 

** Act !" cried Beaumont, <' I shan't act at all, that is the ea- 
sence ' of this refined and abstracted felicity ; I shall lie heie 
tranouilly passive, dear Baronet, and listen to ^our talk.'' 

" What I wish to know is,'* said I, " to wmch of the riyal 
candidates you intend giving your support V . 

Beaumont rose from bis easy position, and sitting upright, 
iixed bis eyes upon me with a very serious expression of coun- 
tenance. 

<'Sir Matthew Sydenham, you have propounded to me a 
question in itself deeply important, and involving still more 
momentous consequences." 

*« Certainly," I replied, " and I hope you have given it due 
consideration : the present State of parties is a subject of much 
speculation. What will you do on the 16th V 

'< I shall be excessively ill unexpectedly," said Beaumont, 
again sinkin? back on the sofa; *^I shall be confined to my 
room and baney-water." 

" I think you could not do better," answered I, coolly ; ** I 
was about to oflfer you that advice." 

^^Really 1" said the dandy, who was piqued^at my indiffier- 
ence. 

" Yes," I proceeded ; ** I think it is pretty clear that you are 
in a dilemma, from which you can extricate yourself oalj by 
neutrality ; for if you go over to Lady Cuthullin, you abandon 
your own peculiar people, and disclaim tenets which you youi^ 
seif first professed and introduced. If you support Lady Bd- 
ward, you secure to yoursfelf the hostility of the best families 
in the country, which I imagine would be rather dangerous po- 
licy." 

'* I am subjected to very serious annoyances, am I not, Sy- 
denham ?— don't you pity me, my friend V 

" I do, indeed, most heartily," said I. 

Beaumont hastily qnitted Üie sofa, and dropped into a chair 
opposite mine. He shrank from the touch of sarcasm as a man 
üayed alive would from the application of vinegar. 

*<And can such a politician as you fail to perceive," (thoa 
spoke the Machiavel of Fashion,) *< the insurmountable objec* 
tion to the System of neutrality ? Such a pusillanimous con» 
duct would only postpone the inevitable period, when I mnst 
take the chief part in these civil- commotions, or basely letiie 
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from the paramount Station which I occupy. Yon eeem to 
fancy, that if I enter the arena of contest, I must be cmshed to 
atoms by the collision between the hoBtile parties. I am not 
80 easily annihilated. It is not likely that I would be alto- 
gether unprepared for a crisis, when I myself laid the train of 
ciicumstances which must produce it, alöiough the precipitate 
Tashness of those whom you call my people has causea it to 
-anticipate my calculations, and to assüme a posture rather un- 
propitious. I wish to efface firom the public mind the erro- 
. neous impression that I am the master-spirit of that party 
.which the indiscretion of Lady Edward Hammond has orsan« 
ized, and of which, taking advantage of some features of re- 
semblance which its character bears to mine, she has fixed 
apon me the paternity. That cursed woman, to gratify her 
own vanity, has frustrated a labour upon which I haye long 
bestowed the nicest care. By intimatmg that she is the organ 
of my sentiments, and the Instrument of my purposes, she has 
placed me in Opposition to persons of the highest rank and con- 
sideration, assuming that my opinions and views must be re- 
pu^ant to that class : and älarming with vague apprehensions 
of innovations others,whose indolent natures would never have 
offered any obstacle to my opinions, as long as their progress 
was not too sudden or arrogant. Now the cry is, ' We will not 
submit to be trampled upon ; who or what is Mr. Beaumont, 
that he should thus insolently govem and dictate to us V Con- 
found that woman ! what a source of complicated mischief has 
she been to me !" 

" Still,*' Said I, "you are sure of the great majority." 

** Oh, yes," answered he, " the nobility is in my favour, but 
the yictory gained by mere numbers would be more dis^raceful 
than defeat. I would sacrifice Lady Edward immediately if 
the destruction of her forces would not include many of my 
especial courtiers, who have always been nearest my person. 
Nay, I would not hesitate to cut her, if she and her antagonist 
did not stand upon materially difierent ground, for in that case 
my doing so would be legarded as a capiice in keeping with 
my character ; but if I were to go over to the Countess, that 
would be a proceeding which the motive I have named would 
not account for; it would look too much like truckling to the 
aristocrats, and it is by an invisible agency that they must be 
brouffht into subjection." 

" 1 had previously taken exactly the same view of afiairs 

which you have now pointed out to me," said I ; " and if you 

. have no objection to disclose it, I would be glad to know what 

is the scheme of policy with which you propose to meet the 

present critical conjunctureV 

"I will teil you," rejoined Beaumont: "as by sanctioning 
Lady Edward, I should distinctly draw the line of Separation 
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between myself miid the old nobilitv. and by siding with haHj 
Cuthiülin. should incur the charse oi* meannessy since her friends 
baTe n^ated me with sliiEht, and the other party is fonned pro- 
fcMedly upon mj model, and nnfortunately includes many of 
my otrn pectple : it beinsr thus, you see, impoesible to abandon 
the one, and impoHtic to exasperate the other, I think thaC I 
ahall be«t aroid the dilemma by absenting myself firom the 
content on the 16th.*' 

•• WliT. 1 understood that you weie detennined againat neu- 
trality !*' said I. 

•* So I am/* replied Beaumont ; *^ tou have, I dare say, heaid 
ofMra. Majendie'sset!'' ' 

'• Oh, yes,'* answeied I, with a half-emile. 

**lt is^ j<>u know, Temarkably^MclusiTe, as yoa may be- 
liebe, when 1 teil yon that when Snowdon and another of his 
regiinont applied both to Lady Harrowsate and Mrs. Trefosis, 
who belonf to it. to introduce them, the one positively refiised, 
and f ho othcr n'gfivned that it was not in her power ; now, one 
woi;ld haro thou^t that $nowtijn*s intimacy with me wonld 
bare been a sutfioient qualinoation. But you will scarcely be* 
lievo nie, whon I assure you. that some little negotiatton, 
indecd considcrable urgency. was required to procure me a caid 
tnnn Mr». >f ajendie« one ot' whose nights happens most fortn- 
natoly to bo tlie 16th. Now have you a glimmering of my 
poliüos! No! Then attend. I am ignorant of the character- 
istios of ihis coterie^ and for the most part, of the persona of 
whom it i^ compcsed. for I have hiiheno made little inquiries 
aboui it, The widow*s pr^tende«! hesitation to admit me was 
a ruff to iri>-r u;o a uotion of ihe imponance of her aet, and also 
elearly exprt^ssed a pique at my foimer negiert of h. What I 
moan to do i» ihis : 1 sball wriie an autofnraph note fiill of i^ 
l^'is and pUwsured to the Countess« and one« conTejring the 
««^ine moaniuir« le$9 can'fully enveloped in ceremonials, to her 
riv;ü. Avoidiuff, theit»lore,'ihe scene of strife, I shall prooeed 
10 Mr$. Majondie^s quiot ooterie. in which I shall make it a 

foint wiihoui dolay to seoiiiv the ascendancy. Then, mark me, 
moan to olo\-;«o hVr sou whioh 1 eonc*ive is stron^ly tinctnred 
with arisioorano tVvling», altliough not t-ssontially characterixed 
by ihom, into a thirj pany. At the head of this party, which, 
wiTh a liitle intrigiie, inay be inado to combine all the Cathnl- 
liu faoüon wifh tho dower ot Lady Edwaid*8 tribe, I ahall 
place Mr*. Majondie. >Vhat think you of my plan V 

1 sniilod iiitoniallv ?.t the prvsumptuous self-confidence with 
which this piunpeiwl coxcomb spoke of countenancing, and 
l^aininir the ascondanoy iu. elovaüng. and making a tool of, that 
exaltod ciwle, in which Mrs. Majeiidie presided.^and Mr. Fau- 
let moved. I encouraged, howover. his delusion. as I antici- 
pated an exquisite scene upon his iuiroducnon among bemga of 
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m class far abore any that he had eyer associated with. That 
he had succeedcd in procuring an invitation to Mrs. Majendie't 
was to me very surprising. 

*<Sydenham,"'8aid he, ^*I most ffet jou to this Mrs. Majen- 
die*s on the same night; yoa wiU be of use to me; I can 
easily manage the matter, I dare s^." 

** 1 thank you," I replied, " but I have a card." - 

'< Hie devil yon have !" cried he : ^< are you then acquainted 
with Mrs. Majendie V 

** I have been introduced to her and a great number of the 
<M)terie, of which I have attended three meetinffs." * 

*^ Why did yoa not teil me this before 1 And what is it like ? 
A sort of conversazione, is it notl" 

*< There is a good deal of excellent and delightfiil conversap 
tion there, certamly." 

** Well, I '11 astohish tiiem on the 16th ;— by the by, Syden- 
faam, what db they say about me \ abuse me, perhaps ?" 

^^Indeed, Beaimiont, I have not yet happened to hear yonr 
name mentioned by any of the set." 

*^ Really ! that eircumstance gives me a yery high opinion of 
thek ^ood taste. Vulgär people would have expressed their 
Taxation at my taking no notice of them by vehement abuse ; 
these more remied persons adopt the wiser practice of siience." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OiTR coBYenation was interrupted by the entrance of a Ber* 
Taut) who presented a letter to Mr. äeaumont, at the same 
time notifying that the gentleman who brou^t it, waited in an 
adjoining apartment for an answer. Beaumont, as he drew on 
hiB ffloves, preparatory to his taking the epistle from the salver. 
eyed it rather irresolutely. During the penisal of it, I observed 
that his frame was slightly convulsed with that inward laugh, 
which my experience of him had discovered to be a Symptom 
that his mind was breeding mischief. 

When he had finished the perusal, he turned to the footman : 
** You may leave the room ; I will rinff when I want you." 
Then tossing the letter to me, he desirea me to read, and co- 
Tered his face with both hands to conceal his risible emotions. 

The letter as nearly as I can recollect it, and my memoxy is 
Tery accurate, was as foUows : — 

'< My dear Beaumont, 

** It is long since you and I have met ; but I trust, neverthe- 

less, that you have not forgotten your old friend Molony, who 

was on the same form with vou at Eton? I assure you I oflen 

look back to those days with great pleasure, and I remember. 
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as if it was bat yesterday, (though it muat be now more than 
twenty years ago,) licking a big fellow who iAsulted you, be- 
cause you turned him into ridicule for bis awkwardness, (for 
you were then a great quiz.) I dare say you recoUect the in- 
cident : Sam DrsS^e was the big fellow's name f- he was in the 
form above us. Well, poor devil, it is all over with him ; he 
went into the army, and got run through in a duel at Jamaica. 
I hear that you are a great beau, and that you rule the roasti in 
the World of fashion, which being the case, I dare say that you 
can be of use to my nephew "Sir Patrick Molony, who is the 
bearer of this letter, by which I beg to introduce him to your 
acquaintance. He is the head of the family, a very fine young 
man, and not long come to the estate, as my poor broiher de- 
parted this life only last year. Although a landed proprietor, 
ne is not one of that class who bunt all day and drink all night : 
the country, we all know, makes a man's manners rusty, which 
Patrick's are not ; for he has spent two winters in Lunerick, 
where he was very much admired, especially by the ladied. 
He is not at all conceited, as, you know, many a young man of 
bis rank and fortune might be, but is very afiable, open, and 
good-hearted. He is also extremely polite, civil, and well-bred ; 
and, I assure you, he is very hard to please in bis acquaintance, 
for there were several persons in Limerick, who he said were ' 
vulgär, and wouldn't know : so that, in this respect, you will 
quite agree. Altogether, I think you '11 like each other. Any 
attention you can show my nephew, I shall consider as a per-, 
sonal favour ; and I flatter myself you will not be unwillinff to 
oblige your old school-fellow. If you should ever come into 
my part of the world, you will find a hearty welcome at Bally- 
teague firom, my dear Beaumont, your sincere fiiend, 

"Anthony Molony.**^ 
" P. S. I am the father of three children, the eldest eight 
jrears old ; and Mrs. Molony, I am happy to teil you, ia again 
in the family-way — ^but Patrick will teil you all about me. 
Adieu !" 

I gave the due tribute of laughter to this characteristic epis- 
tle, which I observed, by the swollen veins of bis forehead, and 
overflowing eyes, had powerfuUy affected Beaumont. 

'* Picture to yourself, my dear Sydenham," said he, " what a 
valuable treasure is in the next room ! what an inexhaustible . 
source of enjoyment ! Shall we not have Sir Patrick brought 
in immediately ?" 

" O by all means !" cried I. 

Beaumont rang the bell, and desired Sir Patrick to be shown 
in. 

I settled myself commodiously for the enjoyment of the ex- 
pected scene, and Beaumont drew out an opera-glass. 
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'< I wonder what it will be like V^ said he ; "I snppose one 
of the most Gurious animals in the menagerie of human kind. I 
hope it isn't mischievons." 

^ *' Grenerally a very good-tempeied creature," I replied, " but 
infemally vicious when it is provoked." 
« ** Ind^ ! then we had better desire the footman to be with- 
in call. You 've read of it in natural history, probably I" 

Before I could answer, the door opened, and Sir Patrick Mo-* 
lony was announced. 

*' Place that bell within my reach," eaid Beaumont tö the 
flervant, who was about to retire, and pointing to a smaU silver 
bell which lay on the table, *' remain in the next room, and if 
yon hear me ring, come in immediately.'' 

While Beaumont gave the servant Üiese Instructions, I sur« 
Tejed the hero of the letter of introduction. I perceived, by 
the first glance, that he was an Irishman with the bloom on« 
He was a täll young man, who would probably stand six feet 
with his shoes. His person was brutally streng, but not cast 
in the patrician mould ; and his face, thongh Handsome, had 
not a gentleman-like beauty. He would doubtiess be esteemed 
by the women on his estate a splendid fellow, and by the ladies 
of Limerick a Very fine young man. He wore a quantity of ill- 
lookinghair, which, to judge fromits appearance, had but little 
intercourse with the comb. His &rarments were a new frock 
coat of brüliant blue ; it had a ready-made look, and the mani- 
fold wrinkles under the arms clearly proved that it had admit- 
ted his person with great reluctance. His crayat was of red 
silk, ana fastened oyer his bosom with a comelian brooch. His 
waistcoat was a jaundiced white one, and his pantaloons weri 
blue-striped jean. When the servant had leit the room, the 
Foreign curiosity was subjected to a like outward examination 
Irom Beaumont, who performed, through the medium of his 
opera^glass, that preliminary to a closer scrutiny. 
• " Sir Patrick Molony," said Beaumont witb great delibera« 
tion, when he removed Üie glass from his eye after a view of 
three minutes, — ** I have not words to express the exeessive 
ffratification which I have derived from your contemplation. I 
Eaye looked at you attentively through this glass, which my 
weak sigfat obliges me to use, and I assure you I have not be- 
fore Seen such a person as yourself ; your appearance has com- 
pleteiy realized the idea which the letter of your uncle was cal- 
culated to produce." 

*< Sir," answered the Baronet, who bolted, without tasting, 
the morsel which Beaumont had administered to him, *' I feel 
very much obliged ; it 's very kind of you indeed, Mr. Beau- 
mont; but I'm afraid my uncle has been saying too much 
about me." 

** You are modest, Sir Patrick," said I. 

8* 
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" Tho divil a modest, sir," answered Sir Patrick, «*onljr my 
uncle is extremely fond o^ me, so I 'm afraid leest his parüality 
should speak better o' me than I desenre, Mr. Beaumont." 

" Excellent !" exclaimed Beaumont. " Have you been long 
in town, Sir Patrick Molony 1" 

<< Is it in London ? I bave, 'faith ! — ^two days. What do yon 
think I did when I arrived 1 I told the waiter at the Golden 
Gross, Charing-croes, — ^for it's there I put up, and a yery nice 
comfortable house it is — so I told the waiter, ge't me a jairey, 
and away I drove, sir, through not less, maybe, than a hundred 
strates. Oh, I admire your city extramely ! I think it a grand 
and beautiful metropolis! But with your permission I'll sit 
down and rest myseif." — ^And accordingiy he plumped down 
into a chair beside him ; for, be it obseryed, he had hitherto 
stood in the middle of the room, it not having occurred to 
Beaumont to offer him a seat.^ — '* I 'm rather tired you must 
know,*' proceeded the Baronet, '* for I 've had a divil of a lonor 
Stretch this morning ; I 've been in the ball of St. PauPs, and 
'faith, its ruinfttion to a man's legs going up those confounded 
stairs ; but it 's a beautiful sigrht when you get into the ball to 
look out and see farther than me eye can räche. As to the men 
and women in the strates, ye M swear they were no more than 
boys. Were ye ever in tiie ball, Mr. Beaumont V 

'< What 's he talki'ng about ?" said Beaumont in an under- 
tone to me. 

'<I have not the least suspicion," replied I, in the same 
voice. 

^^ We must get him off this subject," rejoined Beaumont, 
'* and g^ide him into some other Channel .--Sir Patrick, per- 
haps you can decide a controversy which lately took place be- 
tween my friend, Sir Matthew Sydenham and myself. The 
point at issue was, whether, first, the costume of the Irish gi^« 
try differs from that of the other European nations in other impor^ 
tant particulars kesides those of a hat without a crown, brace* 

lets of twisted hay upon the ancles, and ^what is the name 

of the weapon, Sydenham ?" 

" The shUelagh." 

"And the deadly weapon, called the shilelaghl Also, se- 
condly, whether the savages, I mean the common people, go 
entirely naked 1 The accounts of travellers disagree so mucn, 
that it is difficult to collect materials from their conflicting re- 
ports for accurate Information." 

A mighty lau^h hurst from the lungs and expanded the fea- 
tures of Sir Patrick. Beaumont clapped his hands upon his 
ears. 

" And do they really say that oi us, Mr. Beaumont ? haw \ 
haw! haw! haw! the sons of guns ! Well, that 's agreatjoke! 
upon my soul then it is !" 
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** Then am I to understand that what I have mentioned is 
not the fact?" inquired Mr. Beaumont. 

'< Is it about the ^ntlemen wearing hay-bands for leg^ngs, 
and no crowns to their hats ? To be snre, my dear 8ir, that 'a 
exaffgeration, every bit of it. And thepoor people don't go en« 
tirely naked at all ; the most of them wear breeches, and eome 
of them have Shirts, and you do now and then see a small far- 
nler who keeps his shoes and stockinffs." 

** Bravissimo !" cried Beaumont, tnrowing himself back in 
his easy chair. 

** We 're very much misrepresented," proceeded Sir Patrick, 
•* and odioasly ill-used by your country ; yet, though I say it 
myself, we 're a warm-hearted and hospitable people, who never 
foreiye an ingury nor forget a kindness. Why is it ye don't let 
US have our rights ? what the divil has our religrion to do with 
them, I 'd like to know 1 We 've asked you civilly, and humbly, 
and besachingly, and angrily, and in eyery kind of way that we 
could think of, to let us have our own, which ye 've no right 
to keep from us ; but, 'faith, we might as well talk to the 
Btones. Only nant us our emancipation, and I give ye my 
ifvord we '11 all be as quiet as lambs.' 

" Then, Sir Patrick," said I, " you are decidedly of opinion 
that to the withholding of Catholic emancipation are to be at- 
tributed all the disorder and misery which ireland has so long 
exhibited, and that the concession of the claims would be a 
remedy for all its evils 1" 

** 'Faith, do I, sir," answered Sir Patrick stoutly; "I ob- 
tained that opinion in mv earliest infancy ; I entertained it in 
my riper years, and shall maintain it to the last of my life, 
i^hen I shall bequeath it to my son with my estate ; my father 
did the same by me on his death-bed. He used to say, for he 
was a man of superior mind, that no man should be heir to his 
pToperty, who wouldn't be heir to his oplnions. Everybody 
woald say that I wasn't the son of my father, if I was to for- 
sake the iamily opinions." 

" Your father's Observation," said I, " proves him to have 
been a very superior man. I perfectly agree with him, that the 
ancestral opinions should be as much an heir-loom as the family 
plate, and should then only cease, when the entail is cut off, 
and the estate passes into other hands." 

" Oh !" cried the gratiiied Sir Patrick, " that's just what I 've 
heaid himself say. I wish ye had known each other, he 'd have 
doted on ye." 

Beaumont meanwhile sat silent, and with drooping eyelids, 
though the agitation of his frame, occasioned by mtemal risi- 
bility, showed that he was fully awake to the developement <^ 
the baronet. 

" Ask him," said Beamnont aside to me, ** something about 
his viewB in comliig to town." 
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«I suppose, Sir Patrick,'* said I, '* you intend to be yery ghj 
while you are here : do vou purpose making^ a long stay, may 
laskr 

'« Why, to teil you the truth, Sir, that will depend upon cir« 
cumatances. If I find London pleasant and affreeable, I may 
remain here I dan't say how long; but when I leave this, I 'm 
goinff abroad." 

*' Have you a large circle of acquaintance in town ?" 

*'l can't say I have at present," retumed the Baronet; ^but 
I rely upon my kind friend Mr. Beaumont, who I trost will 
take me about everywhere." 

Beaumont, at this appeal, started to his perpendicolar, and 
exhibited a face, whose complexion was reddened and featores 
sWollen by suppressed lauffhter. He surveyed the natural cu* 
riosity for a minute with admiration. 

*« I certainly would," said he, *< if I were anxious to make a 
rapid fortune as a showman." 

"Haw! haw! haw!" shouted Sir Patrick, "very good! 
d-— d good, upon my soul ! 'faith and it's you that are the com- 
ical one ! I wisht I had ye among our fine boys in the coonty' 
of Limerick ! they'd delight in ye. But seriously, I waftt you, 
in the first instance, to get me to a place which they teil me is 
extremely fashionable, but which they won't let you into with- 
6ut interest." 

'< What place do you allude to V inquired the prince of /o^. 

"It's called Almack's," answered Sir Patrick; "if ye'll 
promise to get me a ticket, I '11 leave the money." And he 
moved his band in the neighbourhood of his breeches-pocket. 

"Oh Gr — !" cried Beaumont, in an anguish of risible emo- 
tion. "Say that again, I entreat; — ^for heaven^s sake, Syden- 
ham, make him say that again." 

"I think I had better not," answered I aside; "this animal 
is very apt, if you play with it too long, to lose its good-hu- 
mour and grow mischievous." 

" Oh we must beware of that," replied Beaumont ; but I 
must amuse myself a little longer with him, whatever be the 
consequence. " Pray, Sir Patrick, may I take the liberty of in* 
quiring in what undiscovered Island was constructed that gar- 
ment of yours, which, though widely differing from, is perhaps, 
in some respects, analogous to that article of apparel, which in 
this country is commomy called a coat ?" 

"Is it my coat ye find &ult with?" cried Sir Patrick with 
considerable surprise ; ".why it was made by the first tailor in 
Limerick; and l'U be bold to say," (here he grew rathe? 
warm,) " that a better-made coat never came out of a tailor's 
Shop, er hunpr from a gentleman's Shoulders." 

" Lideed V° said Beaumont, " that's the very point which I 
wished to ascertain. A» theiefore that habiliment which yoa 
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wear is a fine specimen of native talent and science, will yoi£ 
grant me a yery great fayourt— oblige me with it for my mu- 
seum, and I will give you a real coat in exchange." 

*' 'Faith," answered the Baronet irresolutely, '' I donH know 
at all what to make of ye ! IsnH it the oddest £wcy in the world. 
to want to take the coat offmy back? My dear feilow, you an 
the queerest divil I ever met with." 

*' I think we Ve had enough of him for the present," ^said 
Beaumont to me. 

** I agree wilh you," I replied. 

*' Then we '11 send him away," and accordingly he rang the 
bell. 

• " Sir Patrick Molony, I am inexpressibly indebted to yoor 
nncle for s^ndingr you to me ; by domg so he has afforded me 
a treat which Ihave seldom an opportunity of enjoying. I 
shall write to Mr. Molony to assure him how yery muchgrati- 
fied I have been by seeing you. I hope before you leaye Town, 
that I shall be able to show you to some of my friends." 

*<I 'shall be delighted to be introduced to your friends, my 
dear Sir," answered the native, *' and I 'm excessively obleeffed 
for all your kind attentions; so good-moming to ye, genUe- 
men ; — L *11 send to-morrow for the ticket which '11 get me to 
Almack's."* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. TaEyELYAN, who, it will be recoUected, gaye me some 
salutary adyice touching my affair with Lady Oliphant, had 
lately signified a desire to cultiyate my intimacy ; and, as it 
appeared that I might derive from bis experience some addition 
to my knowledge of female character, I encouraged bis ad- 
yanees^ and we soon became on a yery familiär footin^ with each 
other. This Lothario manifested a laudable and disinterested 
anxiety to communicate to me a taste for those habits, in fol- 
lowine which he had found such pleasure. He expatiated elo- 
quently upon the character- 9nd life of a libertine. How inex- 
pressible is the ffratification which he deriyes from the idea, 
that he is abused by envious husbands, and frowned upon by 

• The reader may, perhaps, suspect me of slightl^ caricaturing 
in this Sketch of the provincial Irish baronet ; but it must be re« 
oollected that the above scene took place some years ago, when 
there was less intercourse with the sister kingdom than at present. 
Still, I understand fi*om those best acquainted with the country, 
tliat the brethren of Sb Patrick Molony are by no means rare at 
thisday. 
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warniog ikthers ! that he is reprobated by admiring matrotid« 
aad disapprored by astonished maidens ! '' Although," said he, 
'Mt is universally clamoured a^nst, everybody feels that theie 
U aomethine eminently indicative of ^lantry» generosity, and 
genius in ihe character of a loyer of womep ;*' and he quoted 
■eyeral eminent examples to illustrate this argument. I did 
not object to bis opinions, and he was delightä with the an- 
tieipation of having it lamented, that the well-known, and almost 
celebrated Sir Matthew Sydenham had added another to the 
cataloffue of young men who had been ruined by that accom- 
plUhed profiigate, Mr. Trevelyan. 

Accordingly, this dangerous charaeter, (that was an epithet 
in whichhe especially delighted,) having previously soffioient- 
\j impressed me with a sense of Üie great favour which he oon- 
ferred by procuring for me admission into such select society^ 
introducea me to a very rtcherehä eotene of ladies, whose libe- 
rality and benevolence of opinion and conductendeared'themto 
those gallant and generous spirits, among whom Trevelyan waa 
distinguished. I received personally so many proofs of their 
philanthropy, that it will, perhaps, appear ungrateful in me to 
say that I soon became tired of these kind-hearted gentlewo« 
men ;-^ut such is the waywardness of human nature. 

Trevelyan perceived my lukeiy^armness, and guessed at its 
cause. *' I See, my friend," said he, *' that you and I resemble 
in our tastes. Like me, you are not content to feast at ^n ordi- 
nary, but must have a banquet to yourself. Certainly, if one 
can affbrd the latter, one is well recompensed for the expense 
by the additionad comfort and credit which it imparts.'* He 
then recommended two or three speculations which wonld 
be easy practice for a young beginner. He still dissuaded me 
£rom the pursuit of Lady Oliphant ; for, omitting the conside- 
ration of expense, being as I was (according to his Statement) 
the dupe of the husband, I should gain no edat, but, on the'' 
contrary, ridicule in the affair. He advised me to discontinue 
the chase immediately, as it was evident from its advanced 
State, that her Ladyship must soon tum to bay^ and then there 
would be no escape. I expressed some doubt as to the practi« 
cability of his advice, even in the present State of the transac- 
tion. 

** Why, certainly," answered my counsellor, " you have been 
imprudent ; the matter has gone far, but not so far as not to be 
irremediable. There is still one door of escape open to you ;— - 
you must give Lady Oliphant the cut direct." 

I said that that appeared to me to be too violent a proceed? 

Trevelyan smiled rather contemptuously. "My good fel- 
low," said he, " you know little of these matters, it is quite 
evident. You conclude, because I advise a simple course, that . 
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I am Ignorant of ihe politics of intrigrue, bat woold entertain a 
great respect for my abilities if I were to prescribe a comjpli- 
cated System of manoeuvtes to extricate you from yoar embai^ 
rassment. I adrise you to cut asander, not to attempt untying 
the Gordian knot. You cannot explain away your attentions to 
Lady Oliphant. The whole world has witnessed them, and 
most people a^ persuaded that everything has already taken 
place oetween you. You assure me, howerer, to the contrary, 
and I believe you ; for as I should neyer become the Channel, 
of communicating the fact to the marl(|al ears, I am acquainted 
with no motive which could induce you to deny the fact to me. 
Your Uaiaon yrith this lady being then notorious, you must not 
attempt to insinnate that you meant nething serious, or to ap- 
pear surprised at the constructions which haye been put upon 
your conduct. By doing so, you wonld render yourself con- 
temptible and odions to married women, who wonld avoid you 
as a person upon whom no reliance could be placed. On the 
contrary, b^ cutting Lady Oliphant suddenly and decidedly, 
your Separation will be ascribed to a quarrel, and nobody will 
be a tittle wiser. Remember this as a first principle in your 
intercoursQ with the sex. Never wantonly flirt with a married 
female : when you ha^e made up your mmd to assail one, ait 
down before her, and do not relax your efforts until she has 
either yielded to, or peremptorily repelled your advances. Be- 
ware of trifling with the affections of ?l ferne covert, for by doing 
so, your reputation and prospects of pleasure will be completely 
ruiiied. Your behaviour to virgins must be ffovemed by the 
exact reyerse of that rule which I have prescribed with regard 
to matrons. With the former you are confined within the 
boundaries of flirtation. I think it is salutary to the reputation, 
and an agreeable relaxation from seyerer pursuits, occasionally 
to employ oneself in gaining the affections of a young girl : 
there is yery considerable satisfaction in understandin^ that 
some fair Georgiana, who, at your first acquaintance with her 
a few months before, was insolent with health and spirits, has, 
in consequence of your periSdy, lost her vivacity, and has been 
ordered by the physicians to pass the winter in Italy to stop the 
progress of an incipient consumption. I need not observe, that 
you must not seduce an unmarried lady : it is extremely bad 
taste : for the prejudices of society, which you must consult, 
are against that practice. Another exception is, a private mis- 
tress also ought to be held sacred by every man of honour. A 
man may be mdemnified for the seduction of bis wife by a few 
hundreds ; bi^t that of bis mistress is an injury which can be 
atoned for only by the blood of the seducer. I musÄ. caution 
you, likewise, to avoid girls who have brothers ; never speak 
to a girl, who is not exempt from those objectionable relations, 
so many as half a dozen times inTa season. I speak feelingly 
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upoA this point, for, at the commencement of my career, I 
narrowly escaped a fatal bite from one of those ripers. I had 
imprudenüy paid a few supercilious civilities to a very pret^f 
creature, when, one morning, her brother gave me a call, and, 
with great politeness, begged to know what were my intentions. 
I understood him, of course, and therefore refiected a moment* 
I knew that the villain was a dead shot, (as all the d-— d £rater- 
nity are,) for he had taken an öpportunity, a short time befoTe, 
of displaying to me bis candlensnuffing skill. However, my 
determination was soon fonned ; it was better to nin the chance 
of bein^ killed, than the certainty of being married — ^so I de- 
sired him to name time and place. He regretted extremely,-:- 
hoped that Hyde Park, %ix the followin? moming, and pistols 
would suit my conyenience. I assented, with this conaitioiit 
that we should not take fire together, but cast lots for the first 

5re. My antagonist, after some hesitation, complied. I had 
ms set my life upon a cast — ^luckily, the die was in my favour, 
and really, with great reluctance, and purely for self-defence, I ' 
levelled the pistol at the legs of my would-be-brother-in-law, 
but the ball went through bis lungs. That 6ätal accident de- 
termined me neyer again to fight a duel, nor be civil to a young 
lady who had brethren." 

These were valuable maxims ; for as soon as they weife ut- 
tered, I forcibly feit that they were pertinent and true. My gay 
and gallant friend communicated to me upon several occasions 
much more particular Information, both curious and practical, 
upon that subject, with which he was moöt conversant. Kad 
my intimacy with Trevelyan continued, I fear that I should 
have been materially injured ; for although the coldness of my 
Constitution and want of yßni^ saved me from the danger of 
becoming a professed man of pleasure, yet, under bis auspioes, 
I had alreaay become a considcrable dabbler in libertinism. 
But my intercourse with him was interrupted by an untoward 
accident, which I will narrate. 

Trevelyan had been compassing the seduction of a very pret- 
ty person, the wife of a tradesman in the city, and I had carried 
on a tender correspondence with her sister, a very engaging lit- 
tle maiden. These ladies resided in a villa at Hammersmith, 
where they were visited once a week by Mr. Wallis, the hus- 
band, and Mr. Thorpe, his partner in trade, their brother. It 
happened that we had been singularly unsuccessfiil with these 
beauties, who, at our last visit, had reproved us with such great 
severity for the freedom of our conversation, that we had begun 
to consider it a hopeless business, When, however, in pur- 
suance o£this opinion, we abstained firom their society, Trevel- 
yan, to his agreeable surprise, received a very kind note from 
Mrs. Wallis, lamenüng his absence, and expressing, both for 
herseif and sister, great regret if they had, contrary to their in- 
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tention, serioasly offlended their valu^d friends, Mr.Treyelyan and 
Sir lÜatthew Sydenham ; and concludin^ by inviting us to dln- 
ner on the followln^ Tuesday, when (this intimation underlin- 
ed) Messrs. Wallis and Thorpe wr uld be occupied at the shop. 
That we might avail ourselves ( r* »bis inyitation, which we cal- 
culated was to crown our respecvive felicity, Trevelyan excused 
himself from a ducal engagement for that day, and when it 
shonld come, I decided to plead sudden and severe indisposi- 
tion to Mr. Probate, at whose house I was to have met sf Par- 
liamentary party. 

Well, Tuesday arrived, and away went Trevelyan and I (in 
a jarvey) on the wings of love, tb Hammersmith. Our retum 
was hailed with the most flattering demonstrations of undis- 
gaised joy by the ladies. We sat down to dinner in high 
spirits: Trevelyan and I said many aood things, and our 
nymphs told many fine stories, at which we sent forth ebul- 
litions of laughter more hearty than polite. In short, Mrs. 
Wallis and Miss Thorpe were delighted, and my fiiend and I 
were eaeh brimful of self-complacency. The wine, considering 
it came from a citizen's cellar, was exceedingly ?ood. When 
the cloth was removed, we opposed the motion of the ladies to 
retire, iots as Trevelyan classically observed, we were then 
more disposed to sacrifice to Venus than to Bacchus : so the 
dear sduls remained, and Trevelyan, notwithstanding bis clas- 
sical remark, evinced no disposition to jilt the bottle, which by 
and by began to operate in making my friend much more merry 
than wise, and he was in the middle of a capital story, when,— 

«•Hurfi ! hark !" exclaimed Mrs. Wallis, suddenly. 

" What *s the matter 1" cried the alarmed Trevelyan. 

•* I thought I heard a step, — hjish !" 

There was a breathless silence. We were all in a great 
fri^t. 

" I certainly heard some one," muttered Miss Thorpe : " if 
it should be thtm, what shall we do V 

«* Nonsense !" said I, very anxiously. 

"Oh, heavens!" sighed Mrs. W. with clasped hands, and 
eyes uplifled. 

"Thedevil!" exclaimed Trevelyan, starting from bis seat 
and dropping the glass. 

At this moment, the door opened, and in walked two men of 
remarkably unprepossessing appearance. Trevelyan and I dis- 
covered who the intruders were by a momentary Intuition. 
They were Messrs. Wallis and Thorpe. 

"Pray don't disturb yourselves, gentlemen," said one of the 
strangers, who proved to be the proprietor of the house and of 
Mrs. Wallis; "Fray don't disturb yourselves; make yourselves 
aoite at home, I beseech ; I hope the ladies have made every- 
uiing comfortable dturing my absence.— My name is Wallis, 
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Sir/^addressinghimself toTrevelyan; and tuming to me, **^Sirf 
allow me to introdace Mr. Thorpe." 

The fellows then took possession of the-vacated seats of the 
females, who had retired to the sofa, and covered their faces 
with their kerchiefs, occasionallyuttering certain sounds, which 
I took for granted to be sobs. , 

As for my friend and seif, we feit that our Situation was not ' 
to be envied. 

" Let me order another bottle of wine, ffentlemen," said Mr. 
W. " Thorpe, ring the bell." Thorpe obeyed. 

We begged he would not do so, for we could drink no more. 

•* I advise you to drink another glass or two to prepare you 
fqr whafa Coming,^'* said the abominable tradesman, wmking at 
his fellow. 

^Trevelyan stared at this stränge expression, and I was ia a 
State of nervous doubt. 

The servant boy now appeared to answer the summons of the 
bell. 

" Don't say no, if you really feel inclined for another bottle : 
—well, if you persist in refusing, I won't press you, because 
that would be bad manners. Jem, bring the tar-pot and the bag 
of feathers." 

This simple mandate, after a moment's pause, operated like 
galvanism upon my friend and me. We started, our eyes in- 
voluntarily met ; Trevelyan's face was ashy pale, and a slight 
tremor agitated my frame, for a horrible suspicion flashed across 
my mind. J anxiously measured with my eye the persons of 
Messrs. Wallis and Thorpe ; the latter was rather slight and 
foppish, but the other was a big, sinewy, British-lookma fel- 
low, in a contention with whom our elegant figures would be 
at a serious disadvantage. I racked my brain, until the Per- 
spiration stood on my forehead, to contrive some effectual means 
of resistance, should we be attacked, and to devise probabilities 
that no härm was contemplated. 

But in the midst of my speculations, the door opened : the 
tar-pot and feather-bag were produced and laid upon the table. 

"Gentlemen," said Wallis, »*I do not know whether you 
have formed any conjecture as to the purpose to which these 
Instruments are to be applied. I will, however, inform. you.— 
Mrs. W. and Miss Thorpe, be so good as to quit the room." 

Accordingly the ladies rose to retire, and I glanced toward 
them to catch a sympathizing look — ^but, oh ! how unspeakable 
was my astonishment, how profound my disg^st, when I^ 
beheld their eyes Streaming with tears — not of grief, not of 
tendemess, not of.terror — ^but of excessive laughter! Tobe 
disappointed in my amour was cruel — ^to be tarred and feather- 
ed, maddening — ^but to be inveigled into this horrid Situation by 
the preconcerted treachery of the very woman, whose affecitona 
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y^ were confident of possessing, and, at the v^ry moment when 

you expected to reap the fruits of her love and your patience,' 

to be made the butt for the ridicule of a Citizen' s wife and sis- 

ter, was a consuinmation of agony, which the inventive malice 

of the fiend himself could scarcely surpass. I averted my head; 

the women or devils left the room ; the door closed, and imme- 

djately a harrowing laugh burst upon my ears. 

"Gentlemen," proceäed the ironmonger, for such was the 
▼illain Wallis's trade, " you are, or were lately, labouring un- 
der a malady of a very lamentable nature, for which there is 
but one infallible remedy. The malady I allude to is a hanker- 
ing after other men's wives and sisters. Now, such is my 
eommisseration fop your unhappy case, gentlemen. that I am 
determined to administer to you without delay the remedy I 
sp'eak of ; namely, a sufiicient outward application of that tar- 
pot, and a slight sprinkling of them feathers." 

At these words, Trevelyan and I sprang to our feet. 

*' You scoundrel, what do you mean?" cried the former. 

" Do you think, you rascal," vociferated I, " that we will 
sufier you with impunity to commit an outragc upon our per- 
sonsV 

**Pray don't be violent," said Wallis; "you can't help 
jrourselves, I assure you ; it is our wish to put you to as little 
mconvenience as possible : favour me, Sirs, by taking ofF your 
coats, waistcoats, and Shirts ; you may retain your pantaloons ; 
we are not unreasonable." 

He then coolly rang the bell, puUed a handful of feathers 
out of the bag, and stirred up the pitch. Jim entered the room, 
grinning. 

*'Jem,'* Said bis master, pointingto Trevelyan, "help that 
gentleman to undress." 

TTie ra^amuffin was about to obey this command, when Tre- 
velyan, seizing an empty decanter which stood upon the table, 
launched it at bis head. Jem however ducked, and avoided the 
deadly missile, which smashed against the opposite wall. 
Both master and man now darted upon poor Trevelyan, whose 
delicate frame stood a chance of being shattered in the scuffle. 
I was rushin^ to bis assistance, when it pleased Mr. Thorpe to 
clap a detainmg band upon my coUar ; I shook him off by a 
sudden jerk, and, in an instant, threw myself upoü my haunch- 
es, and squared ; for, thanks to my University education, I 
was not Ignorant of the noble art of self-defence. My assail- 
ant imitated my example, and there was a fair prospect of a 
set-to : I coquetted with him a little to*try his science, which 
I discovered, to my gratification, to be very indifferent. Ac- 
cordingly, I treated him with an open-händed box on the ear, 
which piaced all the colours of the rainbow before bis eyes. 
He eoon, however, recovered, and desperately running in head- 

•3 ^ *"^- ■ 
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tbremost, tendered me a blow, which I declined, and immedi- 
ately fetched liiin up with a tap under the chin, and he sprawled 
on the carpet with a grünt which betokened a State of complete 
satisfaction. 

Having thus happily settled my own busmess, I tumed to 
See how poor Trevelyan fared in the hands of the ruthless 
Wallis and his assistant. He was strugffling with desperate 
energy, but evidently almost exhausted. I sprang forward and 
engaged the ironmonger with such fury, that he quitted Tre- 
velyan to defend himself from my assaults. Trevelyan imme- 
diately wrenched himself from the grasp of the boy, and, 
bounding to the other end of the room, threw up the window 
and leaped out. Wallis and I involuntarily released each other, 
and together with the boy, hurried to the window. We heard 
a groan from beneath, the window was about twelve feet from 
the ground, which was a little area ; I put out my head and 
cried with much alarm, 
. " Trevelyan, is that youl have you broken your neck?" 

Another groan was the only reply. I ran down stairs, still 
foUowed by Wallis, who desired Jem to bring a lantem. We 
found my unfortunate friend lying in drcadful pain, with his 
right leg apparently broken ; a surgeon was sent for, and mean- 
wnile we conveyed the unhappy gallant into the house. The 
body -eurer soon arrived, and after putting my friend throngh a 
course of exquisite tortures, by twistin? and stretching, press- 
ing and pinching the wounded limb, he compressed nis Ups, 
shook his head, and declared it to be a bad business. Trevel- 
yan anxiously inquired whether he should be crippled for life ? 
Fhe surgeon answered that he should think himself extremely 
fortunate if he came off so easily, as he was apprehensive that 
amputation might be necessary : that it was a very bad com- 
ponnd fracture, and that, if the limb was saved, he would never 
be able to move without crutches. Trevelyan shnddered and 
grroaned in spirit. The idea of the gallant gay Trevelyan upon 
crutches ! It was worse than amputation. The leech now went 
home for his_ Instruments, and during his absence, Mr. Wallis, 
whenever he heard the patient groan, administered to him Same 
such consolation as this : 

"Well, Mr. Trevelyan, who have you to blame for it but 
yoürselfl Don't you think this is a judgment upon you for 
your wickedness 1 You 've got into a pretty kettle of fish by 
going after other men's wives. This will be a lesson to all you 
who call yourselves gentlemen, I hope." 

" Hold your tongue, lind be d— d to you !" said I ; " he's suf- 
fering enough already, even if he had debauched your wife." 

The surgeon returned, and after enduring another process of 
agonies, at every demonstration of which the Operator expressed 
great surprise, Trevelyan's limb was set. My unfortunate 
triend was then removed to a house a little way distant. 
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The accident, together with its attendant circumstances, ap- 
peared in the newspapers a few days after; Trevelyan was 
broadly alluded to, but luckily my name escaped. My poor 
friend, after many months of sufTering, at length arose from his 
bed,' bat in a miserable State of lameness. Almost broken- 
hearted by the ruin of person and character oecasioned by his 
ill-omened amorous ad venture, Trevelyan went abroad. He 
never retumed to England, and is now living in Italy in a 
wretched eondition of pvematare decrepitude. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

• 

And now arrived the 16th of July, that important day upon 
which the rival competitors for the throne of fashion were to 
Support their respective pretensions by an array of all their 
stren^h. My carriage was at the door of Lady CuthuUin's 
mansion in Pall Mall at about half-past eight o'clock. I was 
pleased to find that I was just in time enou^ to be too late, for 
the soups were" removing as I entered the dinner'saloon. My 
vacant chair was the only blank left at the table, and as every- 
body knew by whom it was to be fiUed, the friend of Beaumont 
was the objeet of general attention as soon as he oceupied it. 
This was as it should have been. The first thing I did upon 
seating myself, was to take the tour of the table with my eye ; 
the next to take wine with Lad^ Cuthullin. The party in num- 
ber amounted to twenty-four inclusive, and, upon the whole, 
was highly respectable. The Countess had evidently made a 
great effort. There were two Royal Dukes and a Prince of the 
House of Bourbon, who was, I believe, imported for the oc- 
casion. Thiee Garters and two Thistles glittered ' inter multa 
minora ndera,* The only commoners present were a Secretary 
of State, a ilght honourable leader of Opposition, and myself; 
but I fancy that the last-named humble individual was not the 
least considerable among these distinguished guests. 

The dinner proceeded heavily, and before the end of the third 
course, I was thoroughly bored. The Company was unques- 
üonably composed of persons of excellent famify ; and it is as 
certain that they were pre-eminently dull. I know not a more 
lamentable sight than stupidity surroundcd by all the pomp 
and circumstance of rank and wealth. A sixpenny print in a 
splendid frame is an objeet not more contomptible to the phy- « 
sical eye, than an insignificant person, who derives all his im- 

fiortance from extrinsic advantages, is to the moral perception. 
t had been Lady CuthuUin's Intention, that her entertainment 
shoiüd be distinguished by an imposing character, — and she 
had realized her wishes* Stateliness and dullness, those in- 

9* 
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eeparable companions, were the order of the day. ^he illas- 
trious guests feit Üiat they were in a Situation in which they 
received their füll allowance of honour and consideration for 
those properties which were lese duly estimated in more mis- 
cellaneoiis society. They therefore abstained from conversation, 
because they knew that it tended to produce a relaxation of 
• dignity; besides, it was contrary to etiquette to Start a topic in 
the presence of royalty, and neither of the princes were men of 
talk. Even the leader of Opposition, who was a very clever 
fellow, caught the contagion, and seemed to be engrossed by 
the business of dinner. The noise attendant upon that occu- 
pation was diversified only by persons occasionally requesting 
the honour of taking wine with each other, and by the sedu- 
lous attentions of Sir John Carnaby, who, being an old-school- 
man, actually did the honours of his table. 

As soon as the ladies withdrew after dinner, I ordered my 
carriage, and, delighted to get away from Lady Cuthullin's 
party, I drove to Mrs. Majendie's. When I arrived, I found 
that the coteriehad nearly all assembled. Most fortunately, at 
the moment, Mrs. Majendie was conversing with Mr. Faulet, 
who, it appeared, had entered the room a minute or two before 
myself. After a few words of ceremony had passed between 
me and the hostess, she relieved my anxious expectation by 
sayinff, 

" Mr. Faulet, will you allow me to present ßir Matthew 
Sydenham 1" 

Mr. Faulet bowed very graciously, and I acknowledged the 
introduction by an obeisance almost deferential. 

" I think I have seen you two or three times, Sir Matthew, 
here and at Lady Harrowgate's, have I not V said Mr. Faulet. 

" Here and at the Duchess of Knaresborough's I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you," I replied. 

." At the Duchess's, was it ? Fray, have you heard thismorn- 
inff how Lady Sarah is 1" 

This latter interrogatory was addressed to Mrs. Majendie. 

" I 'm sorry to say I have not," answered that lady ; "but I 
know that she was better yesterday," 

"I saw the Duke yesterday," rejoined Mr. Faulet, " and he 
told me that the physicians thought that the Symptoms were less 
unfavourable ; but I very much apprehend that it is a pulmo- 
nary complaint. I am interefeted for her, for she is a very amia- 
ble young person." 

'*I think she is a favourite with all of us," said Mrs, Ma- 
jendie. 

" Do you expect the Duchess to-night 1" inquired Mr. Fau- 
let. 

" Yes; I belle ve she will be here." 

** I hope, then, Lady Sarah will not accompany her ;. for it 
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woold be extremely impradent to enconnter draugrhts, and the 
transition from warm rooms to cold paasages, in her delicate 
State of health.'' 

Mr. Faulet now moved to the other extremity of the room, 
and I presently joined the party with which he was con- 
versing. After we had chatted a few minutes, Mrs. Trefusis 
asked me if it was to-night Lady Cuthullin had a dinner and 
ball. . 

" I hare left her house not a quarter of an hour ago," said I ; 
** she gave a very formidable dinner to-day — ^I suppose that was 
the one youallude to." 

*' Of course it is," retumed Mrs. Trefusis ; " you dined there, 
you say 1 Who were the Company 1" 

I mentioned some of the names. 
* '* She has a great love for titles. Is not that her foible, Sir 
Matthew 1 Do you know Lady Cuthullin, Älr. Faulet?" 

" I am slightly ac^uainted with her; she sent me a caid 
some time ago ; 1 believe, now you remind me of it, it was for 
to-day." 

'* And you were previously engaged ?" said I. 

" No," he replied, "but I seldom dine out." 

"This," said I, "was a day big with fate to Lady Cu- 
thullin." 

"Howsol" 

" Why there has been a fierce contention for some time be- 
tween the good people who compose what the newspapers Olli 
the fashionable world." 

«Whataboutl" 

*^ To decide who shall be the chief person in the said fash- 
ionable World." 

'* Oh, I understand : and Lady Cuthullin is a candidate for 
that honour 1" 

"Exactly so; and her Opponent, the other candidate, is 
Lady Edward Hammond." 

" I believe you are a great admirer of her's, Mr. Faulet 1" 
archly said the beautiful Countess of Fennanagh. 

" Of whom ?" inquired Mr. Faulet, tuming round ; for he 
liad becm talking apart to Lady Harrowgate. 

" Lady Edward Hammond," was the reply. 

" Who is Lady Edward Hammond 1 I am not aware that I 
haye ever had the pleasure of seeing her." 

" But you know who she is 1" 

" I have not the least notion." 

" Really 1 Then who is she, Sir Matthew V] 

'^ I suppose," said Lady Harrowgate, " she is married to one 
of Lord kottingdean's sons ; his name is Hammond." 

" I believe you are right," continued I ; "but, whoever she 
may be, she has been presumptuous enough to set herseif up as 
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a more fit and proper person than the royally-descended Coua- 
tess, to govem this world of fashion/' 

'* I think I have heard something of this before," said Mrs. 
Trefusis. " And which is likely to succeed 1" 

** The Destinies alone can teil ; at least I am too Ignorant of 
the State of parties, to form an opinion." 

At this moment I 'heard " Mr. Beaumont !" vociferated from 
the staircase, and presently afterward that hero eatered the 
room. 

The announcement of this individual produced a partial sen- 
. sation, but one of a nature very different from that wnich usaal- 
ly accompanied his appearance in other assemblies.' The noto- 
riety of his name was too great not to reach even Mrs. M ajen- 
die's set, sequestered as it was from general society, but his 
authority was nnknown in that exalted sphere, and none of those 
who moved in it would have considered his acquaintance credit- 
able. The Sensation, therefore, which his presence excited, 
among the few who happened to notice it, was that mixture of 
surpnse and annoyance which is caused by an unexpected and 
unpleasant occurrence. Being thus acquainted with the unani- 
mous sentiment of all present with respect to Mr. Beaumont, it 
may be conceived that I was under no slight apprehension lest 
I should be affected by the contamination of his intimacy, which 
I feared that his manner toward me would render too obvious. 

" Mr. Beaumont !" said Lady Harrowgate ; " is not that the- 
name of the person who has made himself so conspicuous 1" 

" It is," answered Mrs. Trefusis ; " but, of course, that can- 
not be him 1" 

** Impossible ! at least, I should not think so ; I cannot con- 
ceive tnat Mrs. Majendie would do such a thing." 

" Do any of us know him by sight t" inquired Lady Ferma- 
nagh. " By the way, Sir Matthew, don't you know something 
about him ]" 

" It has occurred to me to meet him two or three times," re- 
plied I, lifting my glass to examine the subject of conversation, 
who, having bowed to Mrs. Majendie, was lounging against the 
folding-door, " and I am positive that the man who has just 
come in is this same Mr. Beaumont, — I remember him perfectly 
well. In fact, I have a sort of acquaintance with him, and he 
may possibly speak to me." 

Scarcely had I ventured upon this preparatory intimation, 
when, to my dismay, Beaumont, whose eye, in wandering over 
the room, had recognized me, sauntered in my direction. I 
wished him in heaven. 

" Sydenham, how doyou^do 1" said the dandy, extending to 
me a finger of his left-hand with a patronizing air, while he 
stäred in the face of Lady Fermanagh. " How do you feel, my 
good friend, srfter the Irish baronet ? believe me, I have not yet 
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recovered from the effects of that eccentrio monsteT." And he 
chuckled slightly. **Do make Sir Matthew Sydenham teil 
you the story," addressing Lady Harrowgate; <'theie was 
nerer anything so overpoweringly' absurd since the creation of 
the World ; you '11 laugh extremely — you will, indeed. I 
laughed tili 1 was sick, and obliged to have the animal taken 
awajr." 

The group looked with something of astonishment at the 
obtmsive dandy, then at each other ; and, simultaneously moY- 
ing to a little distance, left him and me together. I was se- 
lionsly vexed, and indeed feit myself in imminent danger of 
losing mj temper. Beaumont himself seemed to suspect that 
his enusion, by which he had thought to display the superiori« 
ty of his genius to these admiring strangers, had not exactly 
answered. 

'* Beaumont; my dear fellow," said I, " let me recominend 
you to act and talk with moderation ; they don't understand 
your manner here ; it is at variance with the character of the 
place, which I know more about than you can ; sopray take 
my advice." 

Beaumont replied with a smile of supreme self-sufficiency : 

" Don't be alarmed, my good friend, for my success ; I fancy 
it has never yet occurred to Richard Beaumont to be oyerlooked 
in an assembly of whatever description it may be. But you 
dined at Lady Cuthullin's ; what did she say of me, and who 
were the party ?" 

^' She re^tted your absence in very pathetic terms,'' said L 
** How rejoiced would she be if you were to go to the ball ! and 
upon my soul, if I were you, I would go ; all the best people are 
there : for instance, the Dukes of R. and G., the Dulce and 
Dnchess of B. and of D., Lord and Lady S., and Lady Frances 
M., Mr. F. ; in short, it was a very high party. After all, you 
can gain nothing by staying here, where there are only thirty or 
forty people, whom nobody knows ; they are quite out of your 
way, and a dull set ; in fact, I 'm infemally bored, and shall 
get away myself as soon as I can.'' 

** You would not talk so absurdly," said Beaumont, "if you 
remembered what I told you the oüier day with respect to my 

folicy ; therefore, no more of this, but teil me the Company 
'm amoDg ; who is that pretty and rather supercilious looking 
^rl 1" 

" That is Lady Fermanagh." 

" And who is the very well-appointed person in black, talk- 
ing to her 1" 

" Mr. Faulet." 

" Upon my honour, ä gentlemanly-looking man ; you may 
introduce him." 

'* Introduce kirn / Presumptnous puppy l" thought I, bat I 
made no audible aoswer. 
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*' You may present this Mr. Faulet, I say ;'* repeated Beaa« 
mont.. 

^\1 'm afraid,** said I, '* I cannot venture to do so ; but if you 
wish particularly to see him, I '11 mention it to Mrs. Maien' 
die." 

'* The deuce you canH ! well, ffo to Mrs. Majendie, and say 
that you heard me intimate a wish to be acquainted with Mr« 
Faulet : do you know, I 've arsort of fancy to take him by the 
hand. I 'm afraid, Sydenham, that your reluctance to intro- 
duce this man proceeds from jealousy, — an illiberal fgeling*, 
which I 'U not encourage ; so go to Mrs. Majendie." 

Accordingly, I went to the lady, who was talkin? to Count 
V ^ the Austrian minister, who had just made his ap- 
peaianoe. 

" Mra. Majendie," said I, <* Mr. Beaumont is extremely de- 
nroDB to be acquainted with Mr. Faulet, and I have been re- 
quested to apply to you to present him, if possible." 
' " I would willingly oblige you, Sir Matthew, if it were in 
my power," replied Mrs. Majendie, **but that is a request 
which I cannot comply with ; it is impossible." 

This was decisive, so I bowed, and returned to Beaumont. 

" Well 1" said he. 

" I am sorry to teil you that my embasäy has been unsuc- 
ceBsful ; Mrs. Majendie cannot introduce you ; she declares it 
to be impossible." 

"Impossible ! I donU understand you." 

" I assnie you that that answer was given with the most pe- 
remptöry manner." 

" vSrhat the deril !" cried Beaumont, surprised out of his lan- 
guor and elaborate indifference, ^* does he refuse to know— does 
äie decline introducing me? Nonsense, Sydenham, you are 
jestinff.»» 

" iJhpon my honour, I was never more serious ; I have re- 
peated to you Mrs. Majendie's words ; they are certainly ao 
joke." 

Beaumont fixed his eyes upon the carpet musingly for 
some moments. 

" I cannot," said he, " comprehend the meaning of what you 
have told me ; it is very extraordinary : it cannot be slight, 
that is out of the question ; there must be some mistake." 

** I 'm afraid that is more to be hoped than believed ;" and 
while he was pondering a second time, I took the opportnnity 
of Walking away, and rejoining the party from which I had 
been separated by his unpropitious intrusion. Mrs. Manendie 
approached the group at the same time, and was immediately 
accosted by Lady Harrow^te. 

*' My dear Mrs. Majendie, you have come, I hope, to eluoi« 
date our doubts ; we have been at a loss to conjeeture how that 
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■tTange pereon — that Mr. Beaamont came tiere : did jou invit« 
htm V' 

" I have been rery much annoyetl about it," letarned Mra. 

"I will teil you how it happened. Sir Ralph Montgompry 




TeqneBted me so eamestlj to gite him a 
Beaumont, and aaeured me syoBJtiTely that he was Teiy much 
nÜBiepreseDted, and that h|HBw nothing objectionabLe in hie 
conduct, that I was unwill^ to refuBs. But Sir Ralph has 
deceived me, and 1 have done with hira. It was impardonable 
to introduce auch a peraon ; anjthing so ouW I nerei b^oie 
saw." ■ 

I Btote a fflance round nt Beaumont, and immedia 
ceived thatlie was within eai-shot of Mis. Majen' 
countenance ! will not atl«mpt to deacribe ; I tiiusi I 
the imagfination of the leader to picture its capn 
ceielj commisemted bis unfortunate siuatioii. 

No comment was made upon MrB. Majeiidi 
tion," and the topic was conBequently droppiiL 

"ImuBt introduce you all to the Iniperi:il r 
Mra. Hajendio ; " he hau bei^n newly uppointed to oui couit, 
you know i I think him a very pleasant person." 

She accordingly went Tor hia Excellcncy, and Tstanied with 
him. The group, incinding myeelf, were eevprall; pieienledt 
but when that ceremony wM about to be perfonnedjvith Ür. 
Paulet, Coiint V audduuly esclaimcd, — 

" My dear Mr. Faulet, 1 'm delighted to sce yon I S^lfla- 
' jendie, I have the uncxpecl«d pleaaure of recogniaiaf In thie 
gentlcman a very old friend." 

"How do you do, CouiitJ l'm tbij happy to lenew my ac- 
quaintance with you," answered Mr. Paulet. 

"Why have I not Boen you in P ortl and -place 1" saidthe Am- 
baaaador ; " I tako it lather unkind ; I liave been there more 
than a week ; if I hnd known that you were in town, I ahould 
havo called immedialt^ly." 

Mr. Paulet made his apologies. " May I ask, Count, wfae- 
thei you are to be the reeident, oi have arrired only od a ap«- 

" I aucceed Prince F aa reaident ; but I 'm longing to 

teil you all the news of Vienna, and to talk over that plcaaaat 
sammer, when you were a member of our circle. Will you 
dine with me to-monow, entirely ehex moi, to meet nobody 

" I shall be very bappy." 

" We have oflen talktd of you," proceeded Count V——, 
"and of the probabilily of your retuining to the Continent 
thia year: all the party are well, eicept our aailble fiiend the 
Connteaa Staremberg, who, you '11 legret to laBOU !■ daAger- 
ORSly ni ; indeed, there waa liitle hope iiHiii iilliiiiwc nillliiiij 
liMf«r" I left the capital." :;Wßl.'''-hi ';^" 
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"She is now, howerer, much better, and has been pn>- 
nounced out of danger," said Mr. Paulel. 

"Indeed!" rejoined tbe eDniewha.t euTprised Ambasgadoi; 
"I am tnilj delighted at that inidligence : I auppose, then, 
you haVB heard »ery lalely from Vienna V 

>> 1 lecemi yeaterday a lett^Montaining- that natifjiiig in- 
formatioD fiam the Counlees's ^k-in-law, the Baxoa S. , 
whois there." 

I heard no more of the conversation, for out Cluster was now 
broken up, Bome paired ofT, and detached peiaona joined other 
luiol«. When I saw the group dispersing, I looked abont fot 
' ~' '' * ff oth er partjr or indiyidual to which I could attach myseli^ 
^^^ lensive that if I were alone, Beaumont, of wbose 
I I was now heartily ashamed, would ^sten him* 
I. My fean were justiüed, for before I could take 
ün, Beüumont, who had walched for the oppoitu- 
it my aide. 

nioinciit, I VOM prompted to repel his obtruaiveneaa; 
1 1 lonkr^il upoD the martified face and humiliated 
demeanoui of him who, as it were. aou^ht my piatection, and 
Tsflected upOQ the bitter indignities to which I had bcheld him 
BUbjocled, fven my callousness was touchcd, and 1 vouchaafed 
to natn ISJ of comfort in the form of a benigTiant encouraging 
Bmile npon »f ■ blank and stricken Ipirit. I liope that his situ- 
MtiiflaihAeniJl^ly understood. He had overheard, as I have 
meimfl^wlanguage which Mra. Majendie nsed in allaBion 
to himrsH which explained too clearly all that was previously 
comprehetliibte. He then recollected that his entrance had not 
beeaatlanded with abuzz; that na ane had applied to be in- 
trodnc«d to him; that he had not been thn objecC of attraction 
to all eyes, and that the few idle glances which were vouch< 
safed him were not of a üattering kind. He was aaolitaryand 
desolate etranger, for liteially, save myself, he kuew nobody 
in the room; and his chagrin was increased by observing that 
an easy familiarity cbaiacterized the intercourse of the Company 
with each other, as if the common friendship of congeniJ 
minds Bubsisted among them. He fill his inferiority ; he feit 
that he was an intmdei among an order above bis proper claas 
<j Society. It was only in gradual succession thatthese di»- 
tressing truths took possession of his mind, for Beaumont had 
never l^fore that evening dreamed that theie existed in Bociety 
an Clement where he could not ÖouriBh. Proportjonate to the 
oomplacence arising from thia unalloyed security was the con- 
st^nation which followed bis discovery of the contiary faeU 
Bot desperatßas were the wounda which his vanity had saffer- 
ed( he cÖbU ilill nlly self-conceic enough to maintain, howevsi 
■- — »^— -^ *fc.i-._i — Ig pf aupremacy, which he Brro|pted in 

le, theietoTOtU^e 
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lip quivered and his eye auailed, he endeavoored carefiilly to 
preserve the appearance of his usual self-possession. 

^' Sydenham, said he yawning,aiid passing his hand athwart 
his brows, *<I begin to agree with.you, that this is a d— d stu- 
pid place : I don^ know howil is, but I feel more inolined to 
sleep than to talk, so I Ve Mä^ ^^^ ^^ ^^* Majendie's way, 
because I, don't want to xqmstgo the fatigue of introductions; 
to teil you the tnith, I donHvpprove of her set, and I 've serious 
thouflrhts of cnttin^ Mrs. Majendie." 

"I think you '11 find it necessary to do so," answered I, 
'* though I fancy you should have done so earlier; and I must 
repeat, that, in my opinion, the best thing you could do under 
the circumstances, would be to slip quietly out of the hoiit% 
foT I 'm sadly afraid that you could not have more cartaiidv 
endangrered your reputation than by Coming among Mtl. M^ 
jendie s set." V 

It was now pretty clear that Beaumont, havinff abandioniA ^ 
adl those schemes of policy in which Mrs. Majendi^was to be 
instrumental, was intent only upon the means of making, if 
possiblO) a handsome retreat from the disastrous Situation into 
which his presumptuous confidence had betrayed him. I was 
aboutto give him still more explicit counsel wjük respect to 
that movement than I had previously offered, but Jne moment 
I happened to observe more than one pair of ^J^bkected to- 
ward me with rather an equivocal expression, j^^^Hfe|äittg 
the hazard to which I exposed my own reput^^^^^HKing 
to Beaumont, I abruptly tumed from the disQ^^Hjraandy, 
who sauntered away to a distant and unocci^^^Ert of the 
Toom, and threw himself along a sofa in an atl|HpRf gracefnl 
lisüessness. I saw his eye glance round theiÜSm, but it met 
no correspondent gaze. He toUed and yawnefi and took up a 
book, and laid it down again, but all to qq purpose; these 
manceuvres were unnoticed by all save me. He theu started 
up, and stood for three minutes thoughtfuUy contemplating his 
form before a pier-glass. He next drew forth his opera-^ass, 
and surveyed the Company through it for some time ; but these 
proceedings likewise failed to attract attention. Soon after 
Mrs. Majendie passin? near him, he made a step forward as if 
to address her, but the haughty reserve and somewhat stem 
demeanor of that lady repelled his advances. 

As a last resource, he was driven to a portfolio of prints upon 
a sofa-table, and managed during a quarter of an hour to appear 
intently engaged in examining them. At length he was c&iYen 
to his wit*s end, and after throwing one last sad lingering look 
aroundy he picked up his hat and walked out of the room. 
When he was without the door he cast a glance behind, and 
Aldükg^tlÜLt his departure was unobsenred, he hastily descended 
the staircase. 
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Oh the foUoning maming', the Journal, whcne peeuliar care 

it ia to record the proceeduigs ot Ihe faghioDable world, con- 

laioed two splendid articles from the poHshed peu of its moat, 

deliriitful writer. The ßret article to which I refer, was en- 

. lUiea, "The CountesH of Cuthulün's arand dinuerand ball," 

-: jnl otmpied more than a coliimn. Aitei giTing a particular 

i' ihllilj|)iiliii of the moet distinguiehing features ofthe enlertain- 

yiUti and a catalogue of the Company, the writer concluded 

itm the following (as he would pTobably call it,) eulogistical 

"Whetner we reeard thiB enlertainment na eihibitJDg the 
moBt princely magnifieence which unhoucded wealth can aup- 
;, diBposed wilh that Singular lelicity which an elegant taste 
' - -■^--' r whclher we riew it aa an aisemblage of 
ice of rank, all the brightneae of beauty, all 
tf fashion, it will equally command our admira- 
But when we contemplale it ob combining 
~ ~,we must admit it to be the moat ünpo- 
e have ever aeen, and that it decidedly 
B of CuÜLullin upoD the highest Station in 
rld." 
^^^.„raph, which waa headed |' Lady Edward 
Hammoiid's Btu and Supper," commenced with thefollowing 
happy quotatioB : — 

" Two Btara kcep not thelr motion in one sph e, 
Neither ein London brook a double rögn," 
and ended, like its predecessor, with a higfaly wraoght enco- 

Ab aoon aa I had devoured these moraela of eloqnence and 
my breakfast, I went to call upon Beauniont ; for t was curioua 
to know whal efiect the aignal defeat and dia^ce which he 
had last night euffercd had produced upon his mind. 

Not DemoBthenes, " when, aller bis speechea had been ill 
received, he went home with his head covered, and in ihe 
greatest distress ;" — not that monarch who was miserably 
woTSted in the engagement, to celebiate bis anticipated rictOTT 
in which, he had brought, in hia baggage-train, a vast qnantiÄ 
of bards ; — not Charles the Firet, when he retnmed hom« fi^dv 
the Houie of Parliament, *' deserted by all the world, and" ojta^ 
whelmed with grief, ahame, and remoiee for the fatal meaann 
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into whlch he had been hurhed ;— none of these unfortunate 
persona experienced a pang more acute than that which affected 
Beaumont upon this iTyrng occasion. When I entered the 
Apartment in which he was sittin^, I had my face disciplined 
into such an expression of sympathizing sadness, as it is usual 
to assume upon visiting a friend who is newly suffering under 
a severe calamity. 

M y fallen friend and ci^^Levant patron was reclining in an 
aim-chair, his eyes fixed with a meditative saze upon the 
heaijth-rug. He looked stale and seedy, as if he had neither 
mrashed nor sAiaved for the last twenty-four hours. I suppose 
he had not the heart to wash or shave. His hair was in confu- 
sion, and his whiskers were untrimmed. He still wore his 
-evening dress, except the cravat, which was removed ; the coat, 
which was supplied by a gown, and the pumps, whioh had 
^ven place to Slippers. It was a lamentable sigh^ tiie an- 
washed, unshaved,,uncombed, undressed Beaumont! It w^ 
the most striking symptom of the anarchy into which his mind 
wa9 thrown, that even the tollet itself was forgotten ! 

When my name was announced, he lifted his eyes, and wel- 
comed me with a faint, " How do you do, Sydenham 1" and a 
smile which could only have relaxed the features of a man who 
was sick at heart. I squeezed his finger afiectionately. 

"Keepupyourspirits, my dear fellow," saidl^ 

The wounds of vanity have this peculiarity, th#^oa certainly 
^ifffravate their torment byattemptingto pour bsd^Linto them. 
l^en, with the best possible Intention, I recomsw^ed Beau- 
mont to keep up his spirits, you would have sup p &W that I had 
^whispered some stingmg sarcasm in his ear, for nie face redden- 
ed, and his eye fired. He recollected himself, however, in a mo- 
jnent : — 

" Oh, it 's only an infernal head-ache." 

" Produced by Mrs. Majendie's party last night, I dare say 1" 
ai^swered I ; " the rooms were very warm." 

** So they were— quite suffbcating — as hot as h— 1. It is only 
a Splitting head-ache, I assure you ; I 'm in excellent spirits : 
what thedevil mSdp you fancy that Iwas out of spirits? never 
was in better spirit$ in my life !" 

And he uttered a low laboured laugh to provo the truth of his 
assertion. At the same time, he made a desperate effort to re- 
Bssume his usual levity of manner, and the glaring, unnatural at- 
tempt shocked me extremely. 

** My dear Beaumont," said I, " the tranquillity of your mind 
has been disturbed — ^it is useless to deny it. Your eyes are dim 
and sunken, your person is all in disorder— you have not been in 
bedto-niffhtt" 

" Well, my good friend, and what then ? Suppose I have not 1 
Does it never occur to you to be out all night V v 
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" If," Said I, " I were not acquainted with the cause of your 
uneasiness, I should abstain from pressing upon you an inquiry 
from which you shrink : but the secret is known to me ; you 
are not indiilerent to, you cannot fall to be bitterly mortified by« 
what took place last evening at Mrs. Majendie's ; — ^I myself 
have scarcely slept ten^'minutes during the night for thiiudng 
of it." 

Beaumont burst into a dort of laugh. 

'< Is that alll I could not form the leäst conjecture what you 
alluded to. And do you," proceeded he, with derision, spoilt, 
however, by a tone of doubt ; *< do you imagine that I can be 
injured by äie disaffection of Mrs. Majendie^s small and com- 
paratively insiffnificant set t" 

'^Iftm afraid so. Consider the celebrated name of that se-' 
cliided and inaccessible set— consider how it has flourished in- 
/dependently of your patronage— that its members are seldom 
Seen in those circles where you werc predominant — and teil me 
what construction you think will be placed upon your resorting 
to it. Will not that proceeding be imputed to jealousy, that 
an exclusive association should exist unsanctioned by you, and 
4hat ambition or policy induced you to add them as a colony to 
your dominionsf What then, think you, will be the conse- 
quence, when it is known that this high and important aristo- 
crasy, have i^ only withheld from you their allegiance, but 
treated yout^erson with contempt? Do you not know that 
your goveament, like every other, but your's especially, is 
founded njHia opinion ; and do you expect that Lady CuthuUin 
will acknowledge, or Lady Edward Hammond continue to re- 
yere, as the prince of ton^ the man who has been black*balled 
at Mrs. Majendie*s % Never, believe it !" 

Beaumont drew in his lips, and looked hard in my face, but 
Said nothing. 

" There is but one chance," I proceeded, " upon which hope 
may anchor. You remember, my dear Beaumont, that the con- 
tempt with which you were treated in thaf coterie, partook 
more of neglect than of marked'indifloily^.BO ^^at— -you '11 par- 
don me, my good fellow, for y^ J^Jn 'Ispeak alyour friend — 
it is possible itmay occur to%ne of them eVer to mentionyour 
name^ as you hold not a place in their memories any more than 
any bther insignificant person. This, I own, is raiüier a humil- 
iating consolation, but still, you will readily ayail yourself of 
it, if it will save you from ruin." 

Beaumont stood up and leaned against the mantel-piece. 

*^' Sydenham," said he, " that you mean well in commoni- 
catingto me your apprehensions I atti'.idl|ing to allow, ^but 

five me leave to observe, that I thinlr^iän quite chimerical. 
•do not, and never did, attach that imporäiäce to Mrs. Majen- 
die'c coterie which you are inclined to give it ; and as to tiie 
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reception which I met with last night, I beg to assure you that 
it has not given me one moment^s uneasiness. I flatter myself 
that I am not to be annihilated by Mrs. Majendie*s frown, but 
that I have power enough to involve her and her set in a com- 
mon destruction, which I will certainly do, or fall myself in 
the endeavour." 

** Of which the latter consequence will be the certain one, 
therefore let me conjure you— . ' But I saw that Beaumont was 
growing seriously an^, so I quitted the subject, and soon afler 
we presence of the rumed dandy. 

As I may not again have occasion to hriag him before the 
reader, I will give a summary of the events which retulted from 
Mrs. Majendie's memorable party, -»-events by which my prog- 
nostications were yerified. ., 

It had sometimes afforded ffround for inauspicious comment 
among Beaumont's subjects, that there existea within the yery 
heart of his dominions an association of persons who render^d 
no homage to his authority. '* Why," it was said, ** did not 
the sovereign assert his supremacy over, or proscribe this au- 
dacious coteriet Why did he suffer those who derided hie 
boasted power to escape with impunity V Such insinuations 
were whispered abroad, and the estabhshment of Mrs. Majen- 
die's set was the circumstance which first distorbed the pro- 
found security of Beaumont's ffovemment. The disaffection of 
the old nobility was the next blow which the tyrant received, 
and, from that time, I remarked that his person was regarded 
with diminished awe, and his decrees observed with less im- 
plicit Submission. Beaumont's scheme of policy, in this criti- 
cal Situation, has been already developed, and the miserable 
failure of its principal speculation has been described. 

The consequence was the utter min of the baffled politician. 
A cursory glance back at the State of the fashionable empire as 
it was more particularly described in a former chapter, ^ will 
show that this event was almost inevitable. The old party, 
anxious to throw off the yoke of the usurper, put forward the 
Countess of Oathullin in Opposition to that candidate, who was 
supposed to stand upon tne ^ilaumont interest. Beaumont, 
foreseeing for ^e reasons before mentioned the probability that 
the triumph of either faction would be disadvantageous to his 
interest, was anxious to bring about an accommodation. He 
therefore intrigrued with the party hostile to that which com- 
prised his friends and foUowers, and I am convinced that Lady 
Cuthullin's policy was to make him a steppinff-stone to that 
eleyation, from which, when atta^ned, she would ander any cir- 
cumstances, hare spuQied him with contempt. But chiefly 
did he hope to escape fVom the dilemma in which he yeas placed 
through the medium of ^frs. Majendie and her party ; his views 
upon this point have been explained bj himseif. 

10* 
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The Countess's rooms on the celebrated 16th of July p>re- 
sented a splendid assembly, almost equal tp the description 
which I have quoted of the newspaper historian. Lady Edwaid 
Hammond sought to conquer by lorce of numbers. Besides 
the Hussars and Lancers, who mustered streng, she pressed 
several regiments of the line into her Service. Nay, it is said 
that she caused to be explored that terra incognita which lies 
east of Charing Gross, and ordered that several hackney-coaches 
füll of the natives should be conveyed to her house on the night 
of the 16th instant. The latter Statement is not, I really be- 
lieve,'an exaggeration, for I was informed by a person wlio 
was present, that he observed in the mob a number of beings of 
a kind which he had never before seen in humane society, and 
whom he therefore conjectured were the inhabitants of some 
distant region. The superiority of Lady Cuthullin's was de- 
cided ; but where was Beaumont on that memorable night ? 
His coat was discovered neither among the nobility of Lady 
Cuthullin, nor the mobility of Lady Edward Hammond. 

The report spread like wildfire tnat he had gone to Mrs. M a- 
jendie's, and this extraordinary proceeding gave rise ^ com- 
ments and speculations innumerable. On the foUowing mom- 
ing, it was known throughout town that Beaumont was a dis- 
finraced man. Some particulars of his discomfiture had been 
disclosed by one of the members of the coterie who had been 
present, and the dreadful tale was circulated in many different 
shapes in every corner of St. James's and May Fair. Aston- 
ishment, confusion, doubt, and dismay prevailed. The Count- 
ess of Cuthullin, elated with success, was the first to set her 
foot on the neck of the fallen monarch. Three days after the 
fatal night, he appeared for the first time since his misfortune 
in the Park, when her Ladyship confronted, and gave him the 
cut direct. All her party studiously discountenanced hiin. 
"With so sudden and streng a current did the tide of opinion op- 
pose him, that within a fortnight after his defeat in Soüth Aud- 
ley-street, he was subjected to the humiliation of being avoided 
by Lady Edward Hammond, But in what new terms of indig- 
nation will the ingratitude of^mankind be described, when it is 
known that the Marquis of Snowdon, who, but for the illus- 
trious Beaumont, would never have been anything more than a 
Marquis, that this wretch deserted his patron in adversity ! I 
must, however, do that body, of which he was the representa- 
tive, the justice to record, that upon this occasion they did not 
follow the example of their leader, fof when the deposed prince, 
distracted and desperate, threw himself into the arms of the 
. Hussars, they, still re^arding him with veneration as the 
founder of their sect, andthemselves his peculiar people, made 
great exertions to restore him. Three or four of them daily at- 
tended him in Bond-street and the Park, Ahnaok's and the 
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Op^ra. At length, a decree of the patronesses, his treacherous 
and rebellious vicegerents, shut the door of Willis's a^nst 
their unfortunate sovereign. This measure Struck a panic into 
the Hussars, as they haa calcnlated upon the co-operation of 
the Patronesses, who had heen placed in office by, and w^re 
generally ünderstood to be, the creatures of Beaumont. Those 
gallant meu now paused to consider how far the^rpwn charae- 
ters would be committed and their safety imperiled' by continu* 
ing to Support their fallen monarch. Their Council was soon 
terminated, and Ihe result was a unanimous opinion that they 
should exhibit the most striking proof of theur attachment to 
the principles which had always ffuided the condoct of their 
Chief, by abandoning him whom me generali yoice had con- 
demned. 

Beaumont was now left alone in the world. I made frequent 
applications to see him, but he would neyer admit me. He 
wrote me a note saying that he had been recommended by his 
physician to travel on the continent, and that he intended im« 
mediately to adopt that advice. His favourite Schneider, the 

Baron W , told me that he had a long interview with his 

illustrious patron the day before he left England for ever. He 

Said, that the scene was extremely interesting ; that the sad se- 

*renity with which Mr. Beaumont bore his reverse of fortune 

was deeply affecting ; and that when he paid him his bill, he 

(the Baron) could scarcely refirain from tears. * ♦ * 

***** 

No person was deemed worthy to succeed to the Station 
which Mr. Beaumont had fiUed. The empire of fashion was at 
an end ; its policy hath, since that epoch, gradually degenera- 
ted into a republican character ; and though personal address, or 
the caprice of tkepeopk, occasionally creates a dictator, yet his^ 
authority is but partially recognized, and seldom lingers 
through two successive seasons. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. ^ 

The season was now drawing rery near its end. Lady Cu- 
thullin was securely established in the sovexpignty of the whole 
empire of fashion, except that small independent släte, of which 
Mrs. Majendie was the president, and with whom the Countess 
had yainly endeavoured to negotiate an acconmiodation. Lady 
Edward Hammond had fled to the Continent, as fearing the 
yengeance of, or unwilling to render allegiance to, her success« 
ful rival. The Hussars had lately been sent to Dublin, very 
oppqrtanely, as they said, to wear out their old clothes. 

I myadf began to feel aweary of town. Sinee I had beeomA 
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B member of the celesüjal coterie, I had deemed it expedient^ in 
conformity with the custom of that soci^ty, to separate myself 
ftom the profane vulgär. I had an additional motive for thie 
policy-: Lady Cnthulun had excepted from the amnesty whidh, 
88 19 nsual upon such occasions, she had proclaimed upon her 
accession to power, the immedia^e friends of the usurpers, 
Beaumont and Lady Edward Hamm'ond, and as I came ander 
this description, I should have been in all likelihood proscribedt 
had I not oeen protected by the privilege of Mrs. Majendie's 
set. The abstinence from genersil society was, however» irk- 
some« for in consequence, I laboured under the severe preSfli MB 
of i^eness, my mind being so enervated by the dissipated 
hablto orXondon, that those occupations and studies which I 
fonnerly resorted to with pleasure, I now shunned as a bore. 
The charm imparted to my present mode of life, by ita novelty 
and excitements, having by liiis time passed away, had not been 
Bucceeded by that attachment whicn frequently arises from 
habit. 

When I arrived in London, I proposed to myself to become 
a person of importance in the beau monde, and to discover human 
nature under the dis^ise which it assumes in that region of 
dissimulation. I had attained a distinguished eminence, far 
beyond my expectation, in the empire of fashion. I had been 
honoured with the confidence and the friendship of its late so- 
vereign, and had been sedulously courted by the rival aspirants 
to supreme power. I had at length penetrated to Mrs. Majen- 
die's set, the innermost circle of society, of which the great 
majority feil short, and to which superior merit proeured a dif- 
ficult access. I had established myself therein, and had at 
length arrived at the summit of all possible ambition, for there 
lay upon my table a dinner-invitation from Mr. Faulet. In my 
other object, also, I had not been disappointed,forl had greatly 
improved my acquaintance with human nature since my resi- 
dence in town. Hence it may be inferred j that I enjoyed a very 
enviable State of mind, — ^that I reposed upon my fashionable 
fame with complacency, — and that I was gratified by the pro^ 
gress which I had^iade in my favourite study. 

But, indeed, n^ happines^ was not commensurate to that 
which is supposed to be the consequence of satisfied wishes. 
That object, m the pursuit of which 1 had been sodeeply in- 
terested, and had employed so much policy and address, 
appeared, now that it was aceomplished, scarcely worth the' 
Btrugffle ; for my experience taught me that it was impossible 
to c^culate for one moment upon a certain or permanent po- 
pularity in a world, whif h, b^ reason of the levity of its peojäe, 
was lisd>le to continual vicissitudes. 0£ this fact I had a notable 
example in him, who, in the midst of unprecedented credit and 
power, had been Buddenly biought in disgrace. 'D^'^^f/toont 
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of dandies had fallen ; might not the time 'arrive when Mrs. 
Majendie*s set would no longer be considered as the perfection 
of ton, and Mr. Faulet cease to be regarded as the first of gen- 
"Üemen? Such reflections were sumcient to dis^st one with 
the World (of /ort), and to fiU one with apprehensions and dit- 
comfort in the hei^ht of prosperitv^. Moreover, my other 
amusements were diminished; for Beaumont and Trevelyan 
(alaa !) were gone to the dogs ; the Metcalfe farce had become 
languid, and Ladjr 01iphant°s affair almost tiresome. 

Under these circumstances, it appeared that a change of 
scene was desirable, and therefore I determined to leaye Xon- 
don at no yery distant da}^ I sometimes almost envied the lot 
of my yonng proteg6 Spencer, and wished that I conld exchange 
sitnations with him. Spencer had many advanta^ of which 
I was destitnte. His temper was enthusiastic ; mme was cold. 
He had everything to gain in the world ; I was unfortunately, 
-mthout any effort of my own, in possession of what are vm- 
garly considered the most important requisites of happiness. 
Spencer was animated by that passion, which, in ordinary per- 
sons, is the meanest,but in noble natores the most magnanimous 
^Mrhich can inhabit the mind. Ambition in me was always 
feeble, and was soon altogether withered by the baneful in- 
fluence of that contempt for human-kind which daily gathered 
strength in my breast. One great object in the perspective 
continually encouraged him to struggle toward it through evenr 
obstacle. I having no such view, required, as it were, a fresh 
Stimulus eyery morning to carry me through the business oF 
the day. His mind was yisited by ^lorious anticipations, 
which not only cheered him amidst bis dreary studies, but 
imparted to them agreeable qualities not their own. I had no 
scheme of regul är employmept which covered my whole time, 
äfidlKeTnterstices of idleness left by my desultory habits, were 
filled up by ennui or despondency, which seemed watchful of 
every opportunity to take possession of my mind. 



CHAPTER XXIX. ^ 

The period had now also arrived when the delusion under 
which my intercourse with the Metcalfe's had been carried on 
could be no longer continued. That family had of late evi- 
dently entertainä apprehensions (for which I had designedly 
afforded cause,) that their measures might ultimately be de- 
feated. Wilhelmina had in consecmence redoubled her assidu- 
ities, and the mancBuvres of Mrs. Metcalfe lost much of their 
delicacy and refinement, as they assumed a more vigorous and 
deeisive diaraoter. At leng^th she reinforced herseif with her 
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8on, who obtained leare of absenee from his regimont In- 
land, and hurried ap to London. This proceedingr showed thatr- 
she contemplated tne last resort of desperate mothers; and that— 
all her machinations having failed to ensnare rae, I was to be 
bullied into a surrender of my liberty. Captain Metcalfe di- 
ligently cultivated my friendship, and affected implicitly to 
widerstand it as a settled thing that I was to marry nis aister» 
The Captain belonged to the heavy dragoons, whom I once 
heard Beaumont describe as an abominabie class, which is 
oomposed of the sons of retired tradesmen and the cadets of 
third-rate families; — man who drive tandems, always wear 
their uniforms when they have the Option, and live on 200/1 
a-year in addition to their pay ; — who are swom foes to the 
virtue of nuraery-maids, fipreat beaux at watering--places, and 
destructive to the peace of provincial misses. ^fetcalfe, how- 
eyer, had many bad qualities, which, generally speaking, do 
not belong to any class of his profession. He jiyas half-dandy, 
half-black^ard, — a blackguard in mind, feeling, and propen- 
sities ; a dandy, like most of his set, of the inferior species, 
(which comprehends those who are denominated daahere^) in 
manners and extemals. It may be imagined, therefore, how 
extremely painful it must haye been to one, unfortunately hay- - 
ing the delicate sensibility of a gentleman, to come in contact =• 
with such a person. This annoyance, indeed, had a great shaie 
in determiningr me speedily to bring to a conclusion my inümacy ' 
with the Metcalfes. 

Matters were in the aforesaid Situation, when I reoeiyed one 
of those inyitations to join the family party at dinner, with - 
which I had, for some time past, been frequently assailed. - 
Howeyer I went, and found, as usual, that I was the only 
stranger. According to their System of policy, I was treated 
upon these occasions with an utter absenee of ceremony, ex« ' 
actly as one of the family. They all receiyed me with marked 
kindness ; Mrs. Metcalfe greeted me with a manner beneyolent 
and matronly ; Wilhelmina sensibly retumed the pressure of 
my band ; and the Dragoon saluted me with, " Syd, my fine 
fellow !" They could not imagine what had become of me, for 
really more than | week had elapsed since any of them had 
Seen me. This cönduct proceeded upon the affected assump- 
tion that I was already one of themselyes ; and certainly it was 
good policy, in proportion as the probability of my proposing 
for Wilhelmina decreased, to treat my intended marriage wi£ 
her as a fact which had long ceased to be doubtful. 

After dinner, when the leäies had retired, Captain Metcalfe 
produced some claret, which he recommended as yery particu- 
lar, and showed Symptoms, as I thought, of an inchnation to 
boon companionship* I neyer cared much about wine, and 
therefore, as far as I was conoemed, the bettle oiroolated lan-s 
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^^ -'-'^ ; upon observin^ which, Metcalfe preesed me to drink, 

^r^^^g as an additional motive to that fumished by the exoel- 

g^^^ of the Lafitte, that he should 8oon be obliged to ioin. his 

^^ll^l^^^^ent, and thät we might not have niany intennediate op- 

^^Vinities of Cracking a bottle together. I was unable entirefy 

.« ^^sist these solicitations, which gave rise to a suspicion; 

^J^^ifted, I think, by sncceeding circumstances. When we had 

^^tik tolerably dee^, I pulled out my watch, and said that I 

~^^st go to my evening enj^agements. The Captain, thereupon, 

^^l^emently declared that it was much too early, and that, if I 

^onld drink no lon^er, I could very well affbrd to spend half 

^ hour in the drawmg-room, whither he would foUow me in a 

few minutes. 

Well, upstairs I went, and found Wilhelmimi alone in the 
drawing-room. She was sitting^ on a 6o£e^ and a chair was 
placed ovcr against but not far nom her person. The posture 
was eminently well contrived for the purpose, for never were 
arrangements better calculated to afibrd every üäcility for a pro- 
posal of marriage. Oertainly the Situation was most perilous, 
and wonld have decided the iitesolute, and betrayed the un- 
wary into a commission of the rash act. Not one man out of 
ten, I am persuaded, could have withstood it, if he had been 
previously deprived of his caution by a bottle of wine. But 
nappily my nerves and resolution were strong enough to resist 
the attacks of claret, and the effect'of circumstances, and there- 
fore I seated myself in the /»ropown^-chair with exemplary non- 
cbalance. I said some common-place thing, to which Wilhel- 
mina replied with an embarrassed and flurried manner, as if 
she did not understand my meaning. An awkward silence en- 
sued, during which Miss Metcalfe betrayed her anxiety by many 
nervous movements. She looked down, and then half lifted 
her eyes timidly to my face, and almost immedi&tely withdrew 
them and looked about the room. 

" Have you been at the opera," said I, " since Madame B. 
has come over ?" 

" No — I — I have not." 

" I hear that she is to be prima donna next season." 

" Indeed !" 

" For my part, I don't like her singing so much as most peo- 
ple do. She has a füll powerful voice, which is very effective 
in the lower notes, but her tseble is to my eais almost disagree- 
able. She hzis a good deal of scientific taste, but very Tittle 
feelin^. Her execution is too scrupulously correct, for her to 
be a smser of genius." 

" So I have been told." 

" Still, however, I should like to know your opinion about 
her, for I have heard her very highly spoken of by the dille- 
tanti; and I, as you know, am very little acquainted with the 
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Science of mosic. Perhaps you will hare heaid her befoie I 

«( Go ! — ^where t" cried Wilhelmina. 

** Out of town ; there appeais to be nothing worth staying for 



now." 



*< What, immediately 1" cried the alanned yonng lady« . 

'* No, not exactly immediately ; not for a week or ten days." 

^* And may I ask," said Miss Metcalfe, in a low and slow 
▼oice, " where are you ^ing ?" 

^' Why, really I hardly know, I havenU made np my mind. 
I am one of those independent persona who sometimes don^t 
decide until the horses are at the door in which direction their 
heads are to be tumed. Possibly I may go abroad, or take a 
tour to the lakes, or perhaps I may remain (joletlv in the conn- 
try, after I have paia one or two promised Visits«^' 

^ This is indeed unexpected and — ^unpleasant intelligence,'' 
faltered Wilhelmina. 

^* You are very good to say so ; bat I hope we shall all meet 
next sprin?, if we don't fall in with each other in the mean- 
while, and then you and I will finish reading Tasso to- 
gether." 

*^ We shall not be here next spring ; mamma has repeatedly 
said so." 

*' Oh, nonsense ! I don't believe a word of it.— By the by, 
what has become of Mrs. Metcalfe t" 

"I don't know." 

I took my hat. 

^^ Where are you going ? Wait tili mamma retnins ; she will 
be here immediately, I am sure." 

'^ I really must ?o," said I, '* for I have an appointment at 
this hour : so, good-evening, I won't say good-bye, because I 
shall certainly call on you before I leave town." 

And I slided out of the room, and was in Bond-street before 
Wilhelmina could recollect her scattered senses. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I HAVE mentioned that either my superior fortune or merit 
had procured me an inyitation to dinner from Mr. Paulet, a dis- 
tinction upon which I place great emphasis, as that gentleman 
never gave dinners, but only occasionally admitted to bis table 
two or three of the elect — ^the flower of Äirs. Majendk's coterie. 
Mr. Paulet lived in Lower Grosvenor-street, a few doors dis- 
tant from my habitation. On the day appoiiited, I went to bis 
house, soon after six o'clocft, for that was bis dinner-hour, and 
foundy already in the drawing-room, Mr. Paulet eonversing 
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'with Coujit V , the Austrian Ambassador, and a gentle- 
manlike boy, apparently about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
who was introauced to me as Mr. Francis de Burgh. As Mr. 

Faulet was talking to Count V , I entered into conversa- 

tion with the youtn, from whom I leamed that he had come 
from Eton to spend a few days with Mr. Faulet, who was his 
relative, he being grandson to the Marquis of W My at- 

tention was, howeyer, soon diverted from the young Etonian, 
by the splendid decorations of the room. Exquisite palntings, 
evidenthr from the great Italian masters, and alabs^ter figures 
copied from the Louvre, appeared in magnificent arrangement. 
Pictures and statues, whose voluptuous representations and de- 
yelcoements are usually curtained, as fit only for the inspection 
of tue inquisitive, were here displayed to the admiring gaze of 
the general observer. Mr« Faulet perceived that my attention- 
was rivetted by these fascinating objects. 

*•*" It is impossible to see the pictures by this lieht, Sir Mat- 
thew," Said he ; " but if you will call here some clear day, you 
can examine them to advantage ; you will find three Originals 
among them." 

^*Tney appear to be all master-pieces," said I« 

" Only three of them are so," returned Mr. Faulet ; " the 
rest are copies, but certainly veir good ones." 

We were soon after summoned to the dinner-parlour, and, as 
no other guest had arrived, we sat down a party quarrt, There 
was no ostentatious splendour in the manage ; the dinner was 
small, but unique and elegant. The dishes, though. decidedly 
eatable, were not specimens of gastronomy ; and the wines, 
though faultless, were neither various nor exceedingly rare. 
As for Mr. Faulet himself, he was not a man of taste, for his 
plate was exclusively supplied from a piain dish at the side- 
table, and he declined Champagne and hock in favour of barl^y- 
water and Sherry. 

Agreeable conversation ensued after dinner. Mr. Faulet's 
manner, though perfectly free from constraint, had some intrin- 
sic quaUty which placed an infcurmountable bound to the ap- 
proaches of familiarity. This efiect was, I am confident, in- 
voluntary upon his part ; and if the celestial refinement of his 
presence was insufficient to produce it, I think, upon considera- 
tion, that it must have been the superaddition of an unconscious " 
affability in \i\§ address, which so imposed upon the minds of 
others. The topic of our conversation, (which it is unnecessa- 
Tj to quote,) was the forms and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church. 

While the conversation was proceedinff, Master de ßurgh, 

who had declined taking part in it, had devoted himself to a 

bottle of Burgundy which was on the table, making only such 

an Observation as this, " The winjB is with you," when either 

roL. I. 11 
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of U8 neglected topass the bottle. Mr. Faulet had occasionally 

fiven the youth a significant look, but he tookno notice of 8acl| 
umb hints, and continued to drink quite unconceraedly. When 
it was evident that he was rapidly approaching the confines of 
ebriety, Mr. Faulet took the opportunity, when the Count was 
engasing my attention, to say m a subdued tone, 

" 1 think, De Burgh, that as you have had a cold lately, it 
might be prudent to take rather less wine than usual." 

'< Oh, sir, my cold is quite gone, I assure you, and this Bui- 
gundy is capital," answered the lad, with all the presumptuouS 
confidence of an Etonian who has t&sted Burguncty for the firs^ 
time, and filling another glass. Mr. Faulet was süent. At 
Icfngth, however, an advanced stage of intoxication becameTisi- 
ble in the swollen fbatures, the reeling stupid eye», and t^at 
* most offensive S3rmptom, the coiivulsion of the stomach ; — ^in 
fact, the boy was beastly drunk. Mr. Faulet rang the bell. 

*' Is Mr. Selby at home 1" inquired he of the servant. 

" Yes, sir," was the reply. 

" Request him to come here." 

Fresently a respectable, middle-ageA person, dressed in 
black, and with powdered hair, entered the room. 

"Selby," Said Mr. Faulet, **Mr De Burgh is unwell; I 
wish you to accompany him to his Chamber, and to see your- 
self that every proper attention is paid to him."" 

Mr. Selby bowed, and approaching Mr. De Burgh, led him 
out of the room. 

No comment was made upon this incidental indecorum, and 
as soon as his irregulär young gaest had retired, Mr. Faulet 
retumed to the conversation with a composure as unruffled as if 
nothing disagreeable had happened. The party separated. 
about midnight, and I -retumed home in a mood of agreeable 
complacency, produced by the recollection of the delight£bl 
evening which I had^spent. 

On the foUowing day I called at Mr. Faulet's, and found his 
carriage with post-horses at the door, and the postilions ready 
to mount. I was ushered in^o the library, where young De 
Burgh was standing with his hat on. I asked him IT Mr. 
Faulet was going out of town ? . "* 

" Oh, no," answered he ; " the carriage is there to take me 
^ back to E ton; Mr. Felby is going with me." 

" I thought you were to remain a few days Ifingfer with Mr. 
Faulet?" -^ r ^ 

" So did I ; but — oh, I say, by Jove ! wasn't 1 glorionsly 
drunk last night?" 

" You were so," I replied ; " and I 've no doubt that 's the 
reason why you are sent back to school, my fine fellow." 

But Mr. Francis De Bürgh scouted this idea with infinite 
disdain. 
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**That I'm sure it is'nt ! for Mr. Faulet never ssdd a word 
^"bout it this moming ; besides" (dubiously) ** I 've a right to 
get drunk if I like, without anybody interfering. Mr. Faulet 
never attempts to prevent my doing just what I please, and al- 
ways calls me Mister. He 's a capital fellow ! he gaye me 
ten guineas this moming ; I '11 show them* to you." 

Accordingly, he produced ten gold pieces successively firöm 
his pocket, to which he was in the act of retuming them, when 
a senrant entered to inform him that all was ready. He wish- 
ed me good-bye ; but just as he wa» about to depart, Mr. Fau- 
let came into the room, and after many kind expressions of re- 
gret at being obliged to resign the pleasure of kis Company, 
t^onducted bis young guest to the carriage, where Mr. Selby 
was prepared to receive him. 

Meanwhile, I employed myself in looking about the library, 
which was very extensive, and contained ma^ificent editions 
of all the best authors, foreigh as well as native. It -was fur- 
nished like the drawing-rooms with exquisite specimens of 
painting and statuary. I made a prolonged visit, equally to 
enjoy the pleasure of Mr. Faulet's conversation and toexamine 
his pictures, for the understanding of which he obligingly af- 
:forded me every facility which his information could supply. 



CHAFTER XXXI. 

Om: moming, about a^ week after the dinner at Mrs. Met* 
calfe's which 1 have commemorated, while I was reclining 
listlessly on the sofa, endeavouring to read a dull novel for 
want of something better to do, Captain Metcalfe was announ- 
ced. 

" My good fellow," said I, " I 'm glad to see you : what 's 
thenewsl" 

"None that I know of," answered the Captain. 

<* Have you been to Tattersaf s lately 1" 

" I was there yesterday." 

■" Well, and what was going on 1" 

" There was a good deal of small betting upon the St. Le- 
äger." 

"Have you heard which is the favourite?" 

" I have not heard any authority express himself upon the 
eubject, but the nobs seem nearly divided upon the merits of 
Fireater and Crazy Jane." 

" Now, what is your owp private opinion 1" 

" Why, that jieither of them will come in." 

*« Indeed ! Fireater appeared to me to be a rising horse." 

"He has msmy good points about hm, certainly ;"but still, 
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there 's something in the expression of his countenance which 
I don't like. However, he can't win. G— — 's horse, the 
Cardinal, is the one." 

"The devil it is ! With deference to your better judgment, 
Metcalfe, l'm inclined to think that you are mistaken: the 
Cardinal, I know for certain, is down of a hip, and I 'm told 
that he 's addicted to wind-suckinff : did you ever hear that 1 
Besides, I always suspect those mealy-coloured horses ; they 're 
generally soft, and not worth much." 

" I know all that as well as you," answered Metcalfe ; *' but 
the Cardinal is the horse, nevertheless ; he must win ; it 's a 
settled thing." 

" Oh, is that itl I was not aware ; what a d — d System that 
is of managing matters; — By the by, did you conclude the 
bargain for that cream-coloured filly with Singletoni" 

" Oh, no, it was broken oiF; I could not deal with him ; he 
wanted fifty pounds more than I could afford to give : it was 
deucedly vexing, for she was a very pretty bit of blood, Sir, I 
assure you. So, you think of taking your departure soon, I 
understandl" said Metcalfe, after a pause. 

" Yes, I shall leave town in a day or two." 

There was another silence of a few seconds' duration, and 
which was thus broken by the Captain : 

" My dear Sydenham, I hardly know how to express myBelf 
upon a subject about which I am nevertheless compelled to ad- 
dress you. I am sure that you will enter into the deiicacy of my 
Situation, and will ascribe anything which may appear offensive 
in this communication, which I reluctantly make, to a brotherly 
solicitude for the honour and happiness of a dear sister. I mnst, 
however, in the strengest terms declare, and I trust that you 
will do me the justice to believe, that I do not, and never did, 
entertain the slightest suspicion of the honour and sincerity of 
your intentions, because t should expose myself to your just 
resentment, if I for one moment doubted the drift of conduct so 
unequivocal in its demonstrations as your's has all along been 
toward Wilhelmina. I mean no such thin^, 'pon my honour ! 
All I require, my dear fellow," added he, '*is a Single word to 
enable my family to give a satisfectory answer to the continual 
questions and hints which your marked attentions to my sister, 
ever since you have been in London, have very naturally pro- 
duced ; merely a Single syllable, that 's all I want." 

Now was not this too provoking 1 I expected somethinff of 
the sort, but the immoderate impudence with which the fellow 
put it, found me, I acknowledge, rather unprepared. 

*'This is, indeed," said I, " an unlooked-for communication, 
which, I deeply regret, is the result of a radical error upon your 
paxt, and that of your hiffhly esteemed and respected relatives." 

"Radical error!" said Captain Metcalfe; "I don't compre- 
hend you." 
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'* I mean to say, that your family have entirely misconstrued 
my attentions to them, if they suppose that my object was the 
honour of a matrimonial alliance with them." 

'* Misconstrued your attentions ! Really, Sydenham, you sur- 
prise me beyond measure ; if I had not heard such an avowal 
from your own Ups, I would not believe that you could have 
uttered it. Good God ! are we Singular in our view of your 
behaviour? — ^the whole world thinks the same, — ask anybody 
in town whether it was possible to put any other construction 
upon your conduct." 

*»I cannot help the opinion of the world," answered I; "but 
I Claim the privilege of being the person best acquainted with 
my own motives and views, and I think that I am as much 
open to the Charge of woing your honoured mother as Miss 
Metcalfe, for I am not aware that the quantity or qu^lity of the 
attention which I showed to the one, exceeded or differed from 
that which I paid to the other : at least, if such was the fact, 
it was on my part an unconscious error. I cultivated the friend* 
ship of your family because I found' pleasure in it ; but, believe 
me, I never sought the society of either Mrs. Metcalfe or your 
amiable sister in the spirit of amorous courtship. I fear that 
you have greatly mistaken my character." 

*'Yes, Sir Matthew Sydenham," cried Captain^ Metcalfe, 
*' we have indeed deplorably mistaken your character ; but do 
not think to escape by evasion : I acquit you, Sir, of purposing 
to act like a man of honour, but you have to answer to me for 
trifling with and insulting my family. I say, that you have 
endeavoured to gain the affections of Miss Metcalfe, and that 
you have given her to understand, as plainly as you possibly 
could do without using decisive expressions, that you contem- 
plated proposing yourself to her in marriage : you have kept 
away from Miss Metcalfe by your conduct other gentlemen who 
were desirous of pajdng their addresses to her." 

*' What you have just said," answered I, *' amounts to this : 
that you continue to retain your opinion upon a point of fact 
touching which I have made a positive assertion to the con- 
trary; a conclusion which, if persevered in, must set you and 
me at loggerheads ; a circumstance which may eventually bring 
ab out the painful necessity of my leaving my bed some mom- 
ing at sift o'clock, to inflict a severe bodily injury upon a gen- 
tleman for whom I havp a high regard. Now, to avoid this 
catastrophe, I will, if you please, revert to the original pro- 
position, which was, that I should fumish you and your rela^ 
tives with an answer to certain disagreeable incjuiries to which 
they are subjected. With this requisition I will compljr with 
alacrity ; and accordingly you have my authority for sayinff to 
these impertinent querists, that I never did, at any period of 
my intercourse with your family, contemplate proposing myself 

!!• 
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in marriage to Miss Metcalfe:— I trust that I have now put an 
end to the subject/' 

** No, Sir Matthew, you have not put an end to the subject : 
you fancy that you 're a devilish cool hand, I dare say : but, 
damn me ! if you shall come oflf so easily ;—rI 'm not to be put 
off with a sneer, I assure you ; — ^I give you to understand that, 
if you do not fulfil the engagements which you are under to 
Miss Metcalfe, I shall demand the satisfactioin to which a gen-, 
tleinan ar.d a brother has a right under euch circumstances." 

" Captain Metcalfe," said f, " as to the honour of an alUance 
with your family, which you so urgontly press upon me, I beg 
peremptorily to decline it ; and therefore, of course, accept the 
alternative. However, as you seem to be rather ruffled, aod as 
I am perfectly eollected, allow me to offer you a little advice. 
If you have a brotherly wish to see your sister happily settled, 
let me suggest to you, that you womd most certaimy frustrate 
such a viewby making this affair public; for, if a hostilemeet- 
i^ were to take place between us, the causes must transpire,. 
and you will admit that your sister's interest would not be 
benented by such an äclaircissement, As a secondary motive- 
to restrain you from procecding to extremities, suffer me to 
observe, that though I can neither snuff a candle nor perforate 
the ace of spades with a pistoUball, yet having some practice, 
and being, as you say, a cool hand, I can, at the distance of 
eight, ten, or twelve paces, infallibly touch the head, heart, or 
either winff of an ahtegonist. I therefore think it but eandid 
and friendfy to advertise you, that, if you go out with me, your 
person will be seriously endangered ; as I am not one of those 
men who ostentatiously fire their pistols in the air, while their 
antagonists are taking aim at them." 

The Captain remained in silent refiection for some minutes. 

" What you have last mentioned, Sir Matthew," said he at 
length, "has no effect upon me; for I trust that when my 
honour, or that of my family, was concemed, I should never 
consider my personal safety ; but I confess that I am Struck by 
your first Observation. The exposure of your conduct with 
regard to my sister, which is, to say the least, ungenerous, 
would bring her more before the public than is creditable to a 
female ; and I would rather that the indignity which you häve 
offered to my family should go unpunished, than thib the de- 
licacy of my mother and sister should be wounded. On that 
account, therefore, and on no other, I wiU consent to let the 
afiwr drop ; and I tnist.that you will not make an unmanly use 

T . 1^^^^ ^^^^ you are thus permitted to gain." 

1 told him that I would not do so; and having promised not 

CaniS^f M ?"??' 'i?"^^^^ ^y *^y disrespectfurerpremnon^; 
Captem Metcalfe sullenlytookhisleave, i* ««. 

Thus ended the Metcalfe affair. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

It was now necessary to bring my affair with Lady Oliphant 
to a settlement. In casting about in my mind the dinerent mea- 
sures whichproposed themselves to accomplish this object, the 
eounsel of Trevelvan firequently presented itself. It will be in 
the recoUection of the rea!der, that that experienced politician in 
female matters recommended the adoption of a decisive con- 
duct; as the view which he took of my case was, that having 
advanced so far in the business, I could not avoid making the 
expected proposalj without my character suffering in the opin- 
ion of the public, unless by suddenly giving her the cut direct, 
I left it open to the world to conjecture the probable cause of 
such a proceeding, nameiy, that a quarrel nad taken place 
between us. Certainly there was much shrewdness and sa- 
gacity in this argument, but nevertheless I feit a disinclination 
to act by it. 

To own the truth, I had not lived so long under the beautiful 
influences of the Viscountess, with perfect impunity ; and there- 
fore, to bring the matter to the usual consummation, would not 
have been revoltin? to my feelings. . At the same time I am 
ashamed to acknowledge, that notwithstanding the force with 
which conviction was pressed upon my mind, I continued at 
the close of the season to hold, though with a feebler grasp, 
certain antiquated prejudices and scruples touching the pro- 
priety of an unrestrained intercourse with the sex. However, 
to do myself justice, I believe that this motiye would not have 
been strong enough to withhold my inclinations from rushing 
upon indulgence, nad not an argument of my late master in the 
art of love came to the aid of my almost exhausted morality. 
Yes ; it was the consideration of the great expense of seducing 
a married woman, which imparted an unconquerable vigour to 
my virtue, and determined me not to commit this great sin. 

My intercourse with Lady Oliphant had some time since 
arrived at sufficient ripeness to admit of my declaring: a passion 
for her with perfect (so called) propriety, and certain success. 
The beautiful creature had at first encouraged my addresses 
purely to gratify her boundless vanity ; but as gratified vanity 
is the first Step of love, my dervoted assiduities brought into 
Operation another feeling, which, if the former had not possess- 
ed the predominanoe, would have exerted neat power in her 
bosom. When, therefaie, we had advanced beyond that period 
at which we were mutaally conscious that our reciprocal sen- 
timents might be expressed in terais, the lovely Viscountess, 
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who had hitherto suifered no decided manifestations of her 
wishes to escape, findin^ that I did not come to the point, 
evinced a disposition to stimulate my slug^shness, or to banish 
any hesitatiou which I might still entertain, by certain little 
overt acts, which, as they are not of a sufficiently tangible na- 
ture to be deschbed, can be understood only by gentlemen who 
have been in a Situation similar to mine, and by ladies who 
have had rocourse to the arts which Lady Oliphant found it 
ezpedient to practise. 

Oliphant's policy in this posture of affairs must be comm&* 
morated. That unprincipled man, as I believe I have before 
mentioned, if he did not exactly originate my designs upon his 
wife, certainly aflforded me every facility for the prosecution of 
them which he could contrive, without evidently appearing an 
activo auxiliary to my views. His ulterior objects, if they are 
not yet thoroughly comprehended, may be explained in a word ; 
— ^they were to procure a divorce from Lady Oliphant, and to 
mend his shattered fortunes by marrying an elderly heiress, 
who, he calculated, would accept him, if he were free. 

The last-mentioned fact I had oftentimes heard broadly in-« 
sinuated by men belonging to Oliphant's set, who had in my 
presence lamented the misfortune of their friend in being de- 
barred from embracing such an opportunity. Connecting this 
tolerably authentic information with the knowledge whiph I had 
of the character of the man, and with the tenour of his conduct 
toward me, I concluded, without hesitation, that he purposed 
making me the instrument, under these circumstances, where- 
with to attain an end so desirable. His management of the 
humble individual whose extraordinary adventures are here 
faithfully related, was eminently skilful. His manner toward 
me was characterised by a frankness and cprdiality very well 
assumed, considering that such qualities were utterly allen to 
his nature, the principal ingredients in which were öelfishness 
and dissimulation. His behaviour to me was almost afifection^ 
ate, and he wished the world to believe that he feit for me the 
deepest friendship ; he sounded my praises in every Company, 
and appeared gratified when others assented to my commenda- 
tioos. 

As soon as he found that I could be cultivated to afarmore imr 
portant use than that of yielding to him a few hundreds at play, 
he abandoned the sharper, and became a Sir Pindarus ; wisely 
judging that I could not long sustain a friendship so ruinons as 
that of the former must necessarily be. He tasked his inge- 
nuity to form opportunities of leaving me alone with Lady Oli- 

Ehant, and with the most consummate art endeavoured to make 
er peculiarly agreeable in my eyes, by repeatin^, as if with the 
most unsuspecting singleness of heart, the flattermg expressions 
which she had used whenever my name was mentioned ; at 
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the same time, to obviate the repugnance which might arise in 
a mind not whoUy devoid of honourable sentiments, to abuse 
confidence thus generously and unsuspectingly reposed, he con- 
tinually threw out hints of his indifierence to Lady Olipl^iit, 
and of his utter want <$f taste for domestic happiness. 

Lord Oliphant was not a whit less anxious that I should se- 
duce his wife than Mrs. Metcalfe was that I should marry her 
daughter, and I really believe that the male schemer sometimes 
feit the jealousy of rivalship toward the wily matron. He fre- 
quently uttered sarcasms against her, and hinted, that any one 
who married Miss Metcalfe would be placed in a ridiculous 
Situation. . He encouraged my intimacy with Trevelyan, calca- 
lating that the precept and example of that worthy would be 
benencial in removing any foolish obstacle of a moral nature to 
my pröceedings with his wife. 

The affair which I have detailed may appear extraordinary 
and revolting, but similar transactions are not unfrequent in 
good Society. 

*' Sydenham," said Lord Oliphant to me one day, about this 
time, ^' I have lately heard from several quarters that you have 
proposed, or intend proposing, for Miss Metcalfe." 

I laughed aloud. 

'* You treat this, of course, as an absurd fabrication of gos- 
siping people ; but let me teil you, that sli?hter things have 
given a man serious annoyance : you will be apt to believe, 
that in this instance no snch conseqnence can arise ; but, my 
dear fellow, I have lived many more years in the world than 
you have, and have acquired a knowledge of its baseness and 
profligacy, which ezperience only can albrd. There are a set 
of mothers in town who will have recourse to any arts to get 
rid of their daughters, and who regularly set their snares for 
every young man of fortune that comes upon the town. You 
are just the sort of prey for these vultures, and I assure you that 
I have some suspicion that this Mrs. Metcalfe, who is a noto- 
rious marriage-broker, has had her eye upon you." 

*' The deuce she has ! what makes you think so ?" 

" Oh, many circumstances ; have you not been very much at 
her house lately, and has not she endeavoured to make it very 
agreeable to you V* 

'' I certainly have been there several times, and both she and 
her daughter have paid me considerable attention." 

*< Is it poseible 1 I see her object ; don't you ? It 's as clear 
as daylight ; she is scheming to take you in, therefore be on 
your guard, my dear fellow ; I can't teil you how it would 
grieve me, if you were to become involved with any of these 
heartless, unprincipled, match-making devils." 

*« Oh, you may be sure I shall täte care of myself : I 'm 
cdi>liged to for your hints, but I have been previously informed 
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of the character of these Metcalfes, and shall be cantious of 
Ihem ; however, I ahall be soon firee from danger, as I leave 
town next week." 

'< I am far from classing you,'^ said Lord Oliphant, *< among 
the herd of silly young men who would be taken in by the 
common arts of match-making mothers; for, without being 
oomplimentary, I may say, that you are very different from 
them. Indeed, you appear to me to have an intuitive know- 
ledge of the world, for it<;ertainly very much exceeda yourage 
and experience. But some of these hags employ the machina- 
tions of the very devil to entrap men of fortune— «uch contri- 
vances as would never oceur to you or me, or any man, how- 
ever evil-disposed he might be, and which could be devi^ed 
only by women. — ^And, so you are off next week 1 Where are 
you ffoing, may I ask 1" 

" Why, upon my honour, I can't teil you, for I 've not yet 
made up my mind." 

" I wish you would go with me to Italy." 

" To Italy r» 

'^ Yes ; in about a fortnight J[ shall depart ; I intend.to pasd 
the autumn there." ^ 

"And Lady »Oliphantl" 

*«0h, no ; she willTemain in England.'^ 

** Indeed ! but not in London ?" 

" Oh, of course not ; I dare say she '11 go to the country, and 
stay with spme of her fri«nds ; though I can't exactly say what 
her plans will be during my absence, as I 've not yet spoken to 
her upon the subjecU" 

. " My dear Oliphant," said I, " t^e indifference which you 
betray to your lovely wife is to me perfectly incomprehensi- 
ble." 

" Why, I believe you 've often heard me confess that I am 
not deeply attached to her ?" 

" True, I have ; but still, I 'm left in the dark as to the cause ; 
she is accomplished in her mind and manners, of a geutle and 
tender disposition, and in her person transcendantly beautifal ; 
what more can you desire 1" 

" Granted, she is so. Constance certainly does possess all 
the qualities which are supposed to excite love, but they have 
not had that effect upon me ; and yet I 'm not a man void of 
heart, — ^I flatter myself you '11 allow that?" 

" Most assuredly," said I. 

" There 's na accounting for these things," continued he ; 
*' whether it is that the passion of love is produced by corres- 
pondent sympathies, and that those of Lady Oliphant and my- 
self are dissimilar, I know not ; but to let you into a secret 
which I have never before breathed to any one, though it may 
be obvious to many — Constance dorn not care that" (snapping 
bis fingers) " for me !" 
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" Oh, nonsense ! I 'm sure she does." 

" But I 'm sure she does not : I have never received from 
her any ofthose marks of aftection which a woman cannothelp 
showing to a man she loves. Now, Lady Oliphant is not of a 
cold temperament ; on the contrary, she has more feeling ev^en 
than I have, and is capable of entertaining th^ wärmest, most 
devoted passion : therefore, my impression is, that she had an 
unfortunate attachment previous to her marriage." 

" Have^ you no other ground for that conjecture V* said L 

"I have no specific Jbundation for it, certainly," answered 
he ; ^' but I think it is a very reasonable conjecture to form un- 
der the circumstances. Besides, there is another fact, which, 
I take it, goes to confirm my notion ; Constance is subject to 
occasional depression of spirits, and frequently, when I have 
attempted to cheer her, she has pettishly rejected my consola- 
tion : I have also sometimes surprised her in tears, and she al- 
•ways evaded communicating to me her secret grief. Now, 
-what is the inference 1 of course, that ihe is unhappy ; and 
"what cause of discontent could a woman in her Situation have 
unconnected with the heart ? • For my part, I think tha^t it is a 
clear case." 

" It must be allowed," said I, " that there is a good deal of 
probability in your opinion." 

" To be sure there is. Another thing — ^lately — since she has 
known you, she has talked much about Piatonic attachments ; 
and I 'm convinced that she sinoerely entertains a feeling of 
that nature toward you, and that there is no person whom she 
esteems more highly. You are the sort of man, Sydenham, to 
be a great favourife with women ; and you have a soft, sen- 
timental manner when in their Company, which they like ; 
besides, you can talk to Constance about poetry, and all that 
sort of thing, which she delights in, but which is quite out of ■ 
my way." 

" Lady Oliphant is a most engaging creature, and you have 
certainly missed a great deal of happiness by not appreciating 
her, which, notwithstanding what you have said, is still unac- 
countable to me ; as, from what I have seen of you, I should 
judge that your charzwster was not unfavourable to the enjoy- 
ments of domestic life ; — am I rightl" 

" You are right, my dear friend ; you are indeed : my ori- 
ginal dispositions did strongly incline to social happiness;— 
would to God that I had cufiivated them ! But my education, 
and circumstances over which I had no control, drew me an- 
other way ; and to this cause, perhaps, may be attributed, in a 
great measure, the excesses of my youth, which I think of with 
shame and remorse. Would that I could. even now, realize 
that life which my youthful imagination pictured for my fatore 
happiness! But that is impossible ! Icvmotibandonthehabits 
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in which I have grown old, althongh they go against tfae 
ffrain of my nature, especially as my home does not present the 
mdacements of a parenu In short, I have been unfortunate, 
and that 's all that can be said : so we '11 dismiss a subject 
which is painful to me, and cannot be particularly interesting 
to you, except that it may hold out to you a waming exam- 
ple. I am obliged to go out of town presently, and shall not 
be back for a day or two ; I wish, if you have nothing better to 
do, that you would go and dine with Lady Oliphant to-day ; it 
would be a chari^, for she is all alone, poor little soul! I 
wouldn't ask you if I thought it was a bore ; but, I really be- 
lieve you have a great regard for her, and take almost as much 
pleasure in her society as she does in yours. If you have -any 
pleasant engagement, of conrse I don't mean you to give it up/' 
I assured him that I had none which I could prefer to the 
invitation which he ffaye me, and that I would accordingly pass 
the evening with Lady Oliphant. 



CHAPTER XXXra. 

I DiNED tete-^i'tete with the Viscountess in the drawing-room • 
adjoining her boudoir. Her passion for me was now satisfac- 
torily obyious ; for she had arrived at those indications which 
cannot be mistaken, — namely, blushing and faltering when I 
spoke to her, gazing eamestly in my face, and appearing absent 
in my presence. Auother unerring indication of consciousness 
which she displayed, was that of talking with extreme yolu- 
bility and apparent eamestness upon the most common^läM;e 
and uninteresting subjects while the seryants were waiting at 
dinner. I haye obsenred women, when in these situations they 
wished to avert suspicion, resort to such arts which they, of 
course, considered master-strokes of policy. . ; ' 

Soon after the cloth had been withdrawn, and we were leA 
alone, our scarcely-commenced sentimentalities were disturbed 
by a noise, as if of a bustle on the staircase. Lady Oliphfuit 
was stretching her band toward the bell-rope, to inquire the 
cause, when the door opened, and two men entered the room. 

" Who are you, gentlemen 1" said the Viscountess, somewhat 
alarmed: "What is your business, prayl". 

" I heg your pardon, my Leddy,^' answered the foremost ; 
'<we don't wish to discommode your Leddyship as little as 
possible, but we are Sheriff 's officers— ■" 

" Sheriff's officers !" cried Lady Oliphant ; " good heayens ! 
what can you want here?'* 

"Why, ma'am — my Leddy," replied the first Speaker, 
«<we'ye got orders to execute a wzit tii fiory facea againat the 
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ffoods of his Ludship, at the suit of Mt. John Holloway, o( 
Long' Acre, for a debt of one thousand eight hundred. and 
twenty-five pound. Here's the writ my Lud," and he tendered 
me the greasy document. 

**I am not Lord Oliphant," said I, " but— " 

♦* Oh, I heg your pardon, Sir." 

** But I stand in the Situation of his Lordship's friend : are 
you obliged to execute this writ to-day 1 you will gpreatly in- 
convenience Lady Oliphant by doing so, for his Lordship is 
out of town at present." 

*' I should be exceeding sorry, Sir," answered the man, " to 
inconvenience her Leddyship, but my Instructions are striet, I 
mnst do my duty, because Mr. Holloway have been put off * 
from day to day, almost to the last moment, because his Lud- 
ship promised to pay the debt every day, and there's other 
creditors as would put an execution into the house if we 
didn't." 

" Oh, what shall I do 1 Where shall I go, dear Sir Mat- 
thew?" exclaimed Lady Oliphant: "How unkind — how bru- 
tal of Lord Oliphant !" and she burst into tears. 

" You must go to my house, my dearest friend," said I to 
h^T in a whisper apart ; << nay, you must, indeed, and I'll order 
the carriage." 

She cast down her eyes and sobbed. I rang the bell, and 
i^sned instructions to prepare the carriage immediately. The 
bailiff interposed, but upon my promisin g that it should retum 
in a few minutes, he assented to the arrangement. The whole 
house was now in confusion ; the officers proceeded to take an 
inventory of the fumiture, and Lady Oliphant hastened away 
to equip herseif for departure. 

The carriage was ready in a trice : I handed Lady Oliphant 
in, and took my seat beside her; her woman was placed upon 
Ihe box, and we drove with all speed to Lower Grosvenor- 
street. When we arrived, after conducting Lady Oliphant 
to the drawing-room, I summoned my housekeeper to the 
study, and having informed her who the lady was that I had 
introduced beneatn my roof, together with the circumstances 
"which had thrown her under my protection, I desired that she 
inrould consider Lady Oliphant as her mistress while she 
honoured my habitation with' her presence. I was obliged to 
enter into these ejtplanations to procure obedience to my com- 
mands ; ibr Mrs. Brownrigg (who had been transplanted from 
Sydenham Park, where she had flourished upwards of twenty 
years in the capacity of woman to my respected mother,) was 
a person of rigid rectitude in her moral opinions and practice, 
and,'! was well aware, would never tolerate any irrißgular pro* 
ceedings in a house over which she presided. 

Havmg therefore, with some little difficulty, persuaded this 

TOL. I. 13 
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irood ladr. wlio declared, notwithstandiojg^ my lepreseatatiooSt 
that ehe hanlly knew what to make of it, althongfa she hoped' 
it was, as I said, all rigfat and proper, to wait upon my ndr 
guest with an oäfer of her senrices, I retumed to Park-lane to 
inquire into the State of affairs at Oliphant's house. I found 
tv^'o carts at the door laden with the mater part of the.fumi- 
ture, and the bailiffs within. busy in taking an inventory of the 
remainder, previous to its removal. 1 asked them whether 
they intended to clear the house! Tliey answered in the 
affirmative, and hoped that the goods would be sufficient to 
satisfy the debt without meddliog with her Ladyship's je weis. 
They seeraed, indeed, to be very well-bred bailiffs, and desi- 
rous to discharge their unpleasant duties in the most courteous 
manner. 

As to the servants. who had, at the same time, the loss of 
wages and of place before their eves, thev were in a State of 
complete insurrection, and were talkin^ of their noble lord in 
no measured terms of reprehension. I appeased, in some de- 
gree, the clamonrs of the msolent scoundrels, by-assnring them 
U)at they would be paid their due. and that matters would be 
all right asain in a few days. I leamed Crom the confidential 
servant ofLord Oliphant that the house had been beset with 
duns for some time past, and that he had daily expected a pro- 
ceeding of this nature. 

At length, aAer Stripping the house. the executlTe declared 
that they^lieved their claim was satisfied, and that they were 
leady to eracuate the premises. WTien they were gone, 1 wrote 
a note to Lord Oliphant. adrertising bim of what had happen- 
ed ; and. having despatched it to the address which he had left 
with his valeU and entrusted the care of the establishment dur- 
ino^ his lord*s absence to the aforesaid supeiior domestic, I le- 
paired to Lower Grosrenor-street. 

The evening was now far spent : indeed, it was passed the 
time when people of re^lar habits usually go to bed, yet I 
fouud Lady Oliphant still in the drawing-room, without any 
appearance of contemplating that movement. She seemed 
slightly perturbed when I came into the room. I desired her 
to keep up her spirits, with the ordinary vague consolatioo that 
I hopcHl everything would soon be satisfactorilT settled. She 
sighed deeply, and murmured gratitude for all the trouble I 
hä taken on her account. and the kindnessl had shown to 
her. At\er a dead silence of two or three mioates, I diew a 
chair close to the Viseountess. 

^* My dearest Lady Oliphant.** said I. ** I cannot, I think, 
choose a more fitting opportunity for addressing yoa npoD 
a subject whieh I hare lonv meditated. but which I hare 
hitherto been withheld from aUuding to by an insuimountable 
heätation.-' 
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f I paused— Lady Oliphant was violehtly agitat^ : her face 
crimsoned ; her eyes sought the carpet in a perpendicular direc- 
tion ; she bjeathed hard ; her bosom heayed, and her haart beat 
audibly. 1 toök herpksisive hanä7 it t remb led in m y pre ssi!^' 

*' I have been fearful of offending," I pPBceeded,"^ *but 1 tnia 
you will believe that what I am going to say proceeds not from 
disrespeet, but from a directly contrary feeling towards you, 
We live in a world which puts the worst construction upon cir- 
cumstances of a character in the least degree doubtful ; and the 
. purity of our motives will be no exemption from the envenom- 
ed tongue of calumny. — May I go on 1" • 

^^ I am attending to you,"^ murmured the Yiscountess. 

" Well, then, my dear Lady Oliphant, I think that the inti- 
macy which has lately subsiisted between you and me is of a 
nature calculated to draw forth comments injurious — ^that is, 
at least, mipleasant — ^to the feelings of your friends. There are 
people'in the world whose vicious hearts will not permit them ' 
to believe that there can exist between two persons in our rela- 
tive situations a congeniality of mind whoUy separate and dis- 
tinet from— do not start — criminal attachment. Now, my sweet 
-friend, whatever pleasure I may derive from your society, 
my esteem for you is so great, that I would rather abstain from 
it altogether, than that your fame should suffer by the conti* 
nuance of our intimacy. Great, therefore, as the sacrifice will 
be— -and you may believe that it will be great — I have come to 
the determination of henceforth indulging in your society more 
sparingly than I have heretofore done. It is a cmel necessity, 
I acknowledge, but what can we do 1 if we live in the world, 
we must coniorm to its usages. To obviate any ill-natured re- 
xnarks to which your being in my house might ^ive rise, I shall 
quit it in a few minutes, and shall not retum within the thresh- 
old during your stay. You'll .^gtee with me, at least, that this 
precaution IS expedientl" ^' ,. ' 

During my speech, Lady Oliphant^s agitation had continued, 
bat it gradually indicated feelings very different from those 
which it first expressed. As I unfolded my meaning, the deep 
distress and anxiety which she had exhibited at the commence- 
ment of my observations disappeared, and rage and disdain, 
nothwithstanding her obvious struggles to suppress their Symp- 
toms, at length got the better of her countenance. 

** Oh, of course, certainly," said she in a voice almost inau- 
dible from pasäion ; '' take that precaution b^ all means, 
though I regret extremely being the cause of turmng you out of 
. your own house." 

*< Do not talk in that manner, I beseech you," answered I ; 
*> but I^m afraid that you have taken amiss what I have veiu» 
tnred to suggest, pureiy from the highest esteem and respeet, 
dearest Lady Oliphant," 
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" Yes, Sir !" exclaimed the Viscoontess, abruptly qaittio^ 
the chair, ^' I do take amiss what you have said, and I thiok 
it would be very surprisin? if I did not ! What do you meaa 
by criminal attachment 1 l'm 8ure I haTcn't the slightest idetf 
what you allude to. I hope that I am the best judge of my 
own conduct, and that I would neyer do anything disgraceful : 
do you mean to insinuate that there has ever been any impro- 
priety in my conduct? Good heavens! I really cannot con- 
ceire what you mean ! Did I ever encourage your addressest 
l'm sure I never meant to do so— ask Lord Oüphant — ask the 
servants, or any body who has seen us together, whether 
there has ever been anything remarkable in my manner to- 
wards you.— Fm astonished — ^I really — ^what reason can you 
have fpr insulting me in this way T* Here her passion burst 
forth into tears. 

" I lament beyond expression," said I, in a mortified and 
humble tone, <^ that I have been so unfortunate as to give yoa 
offence." 

''Fll leave— the house— this instant," sobbed Lady Oli- 
phant; "I won't stay.to be in — sulted." 

" My dear Lady ^" 

** You've no right — ^to treat me so ; — ^your be— haviour is not 
that of a — ^man or a gentle— -man ; l'm dätermined — ^to go, and 
I'll not stay a — nother minute in your house." 

She made a quick movement to the bell-rope, but I prevent* 
ed her. 

'( Leave me alone, Sir," cried she, passionately ; ^^ how daie 
you detain me !" and again burst into tears. 

*' Pray, — ^pray listen to reason," said I ; " you cannot leave 
the house at this hour — ^where could you gö % Be oalm, I &h 
treat you, — ^you have entirely misunderstood me, as I trust I 
shall be able to convince you some othejr time ; at present, Pll 
take my leave ; do not give way to these grouAdlesa transports* 
— ^Farewell ; I'll send your maid up-stairs." 

And so saying, I quitted the room; and having sent her at* 
tendant, I repaiied to the hotel, where I had previously engaged 
temporary apartments. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Earlt on the following morning I sent my servant to Lower 
jGrrosvenor-street with a note to Lady Oliphant, containing an 
inquiry conceming her hcalth, and a hope that she had already 
Seen my conduct in a diff^rent. light from that in which, to my 
grief, she had viewed it on the preceding eveninff. The mes- 
senger presenüy returned with the intelligence £at Lady Oll- 
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Ehant had left myhöuse about an hoar preyiouäly, accoiQpanied 
y her maid, in a hackney-coach : none of my people could teil 
"wiiere ehe had fled, as she had only signified to Mra. Brown- 
rigg'that she should not retum. I sent repeatedly duiing the 
day to know if any tidings had been received of her Ladyship, 
but always received a negative reply. My lasf advices, whioh 
arrived at<ten o'clock, P. M., beingf similar to the fonuer com- 
munication^I returned home, thinking it useless to absent my- 
self under thnNtin j ^ec^ atiwr' öf Lady Oliphant's re-appear- 
ance. ^*^*— »^ 

Two days elapsed, during which I heard nothing of the Oli- 
phants. On the tfaipd morning, however, I received a packet, 
containing two letters. The one was from Lord Oliphant's at- 
torney, recjuesting to know the name of my solicitor, in order 
that he might communicate with him respecting instnictions 
which he had received from his Lordship. The acoompanying 
note was froin the noble peer himself. I subjoin it. 

" After what has occurred, you will not be surprised at the 
Step which I have taken. The betrayal of friendship and of 
anlimited confidence which has attended your crime augments 
its guilt and my injury. I have only to add, that any commn- 
nication which you have to make upon this ^bject must be ad- 
dressed to my attorneys, and not directly to myself. 

" Oliphant." 

This, was carryin^ the joke too far ; for thou^h I knew that 

tiiis consummation of the affair was the one which Oliphant had 

devoutly wished for, yet my recollection, though tasked to the 

uttermost, fumished no specious evidence upon which he 

could found a prcsumption that an improper mtercourse had 

taken place between me and his wife; for the circumstance 

of her having ff one to my house could be easily explained, 

' and no criminality could be proved to have taken place dUr* 

ing her sojourn there. All our previous intimacy had been 

tacitly sanctioned by himself. I therefore despatched a short 

note to Lord Oliphant, emphatically denyin^ the principal 

fact, and desiring to know from what Information or miscon* 

struction of appearances the Charge which he had laid against 

me had arisen, that I might be enabled to refute the one or ex- 

j^ain the other. In a short time I received Oliphant's roply, 

the Import of which was) that he was provided with the means 

of substantiating his accusation, and that the plausible pro- 

ceeding of leaving my house at night, when Lady Oliphant was 

its inmate, would fall of success as an evasion to the streng pre- 

mmptive evidence which he could addiice of the adultery hav- 

tbg boen committed. He concluded by repeating that he must 

poaitively decline any farther correspoindence with me on the 

13» 
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subject. I nevertheless wrote and sent another, a longer and 
more eamest letter than my fonner one, althongh to the same 
effect. I assured htm that I was qaite pre^ued to meet the 
Charge in any court of law, as I knew it was impossible that he 
could bring fon\'ard any probable proofs of the supposed fact. 
This letter was retumed opened in a blank coTer. 

Next moming I read tliis paragraph in many of the news- 
papers : — 

*< CuRious DiscLosuRE. — A consi^rablo Sensation has lately 
been created in the beau monde, by the discovery of a circnm- 
stance which will fumish employment for the gentlemen of the 
long robe. A young Baronet, of fashionable celebrity, has 
been deteoted in an awkward Situation with the beautiful lady 
of a noble Lord, at whose house he had been a constant and 
favonred visiter. It appears that tlie gay Lothario had cnlti- 
vated the friendship of the unsuspectinghusband with remarkable 
assidoity, for the purpose of facilitating bis designs npon the 
wife, änd that the correspondence of the guilty parties had long 
been carried on with such secrecy and vigilant care, as to elude 
the suspicions of the injured Nobleman, who had continued to 
receive the Baronet as bis friend up to the day when he was 
suddenly shocked by the unequivocal evidence of bis misfor- 
tune. We hope to be enabled to give ^eirther particulars of this 
extraordinary affair in a few days?' 

It was clear from this paragraph that Lord Oliphant had lost 
no time in lay ing bis fictitious wrongs in a train for pnblication. 
His object was, of course, to engage public prejudice in his fiir 
vour, by making it appear that he was an enormonsly injured ' 
man. I feit considerably embarrassed how to proceed in the 
Strange circumstances in which I found myself.' I thought that 
Oliphant would scarcely have adopted such decisiye meaanres 
if he had not a probable chance of success ; but still I was Igno- 
rant what plausible evidence he could adduce in sujpport ot his 
allegations. After thinking, and calculating, and wondering 
upon the subject tili my head ached, it occurred to me to take 
friend Vayasour's professional advice upon my case. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, I ordered my carriage, and drove to 
the Temple. I found the barrister at his Chambers, and imme- 
diately opened to him my business. 

He was surprised ; for, though he had read the newsp^Der 
paragraph, he had never dreamed of applying it to me. But 
when I detailed to him the particulars of the affair, and told 
him how utterly my conduct was misrepresented, I observed 
that he smiled slightly ; and when I came to the condusion, 
he manifested as much incredulity as was consistent with po» 
liteness at my improbable story. 

'' Upon my honour, YaTasour," said I, with some earneit- 
ness, ^' every Statement that I bare made is strictly correot ^— 
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extnuudiiiaTy aa my narratiye may appear, it ie nerertheleds 
truö." 

<* It certainly is a yery unpleasant business," answered the 
counsel. 

^* Bat don't you think I have a sufficient defence to the actioni" 

** I wish I could assure you that I was not doubtful apoB 
that point," replied Vayasour. ^^ You see that a defence to an 
action of crim. con. when it proceeds upon a denial of the 
fact of adulter^, must bc^ peculiarly awkward and difficult; 
because the deföndant, scarcely ever having it in his power \o 
put an end to the cause by establishinff in proof the positive 
negative, can escape only by successfully impugning the pre- 
somptive evidence, which is the foundation or the plaintififs 
case, inasmuch as dlrect testimony of the faot can seldom be 
obtained. The ffreat fact, which, I have no doubt, is die basis 
upon which he lounds all his presumptive proofs, is Lady Oli- 
pnant's having gone to your house. Of- this circumstance it 
will be so difficult to dispose, that I think you had better not 
hazard resting your defence upon a denial of the criminal in- 
tercourse, but endeavour to reduce the damages by successfully 
ineinnatinff that Lord Oliphant does not come into Court with 
clean hands. Your belief that Lord Oliphant has been de- 
signedly instrumental to his own dishonour, for the sake of 
aecomplishing ulterior objects, is, of course, a most important 
point; and the circumstafnces which you have mentioned as 
ffiving rise to this opinion are certainly strikin^; but as the 
Court would not lightly fix such an infamous Imputation on 
tiie plaintifT, great skill and management would be requisite in 
firaoung remarks upon these circumstances, which should con- 
yey in an efiectual manner this insinuation to the Jury. I 
mysclf clearly see how it ought to be done. If Lord Oliphant 
adduces in evidence, to strengthen his case, any particular 
instances of remarkable conduct reciprocally exhibited by Lady 
oliphant and yourself anterior to the event which determined 
him to Institute legal proceedings, I think the proof which you 
caA establish of bis unalloyed cordiality to you, and of the 
diieot sanction — nay, encoura^ement which he gave to your 
being in the society of his wife up to that period, will seri- 
oosly contaminate such evidence. 

<< Upon the whole, I am firmly persuaded, that if your case 
is conducted aecording to the views which I entertain, Oliphant 
will g6t no more than a Shilling damages : but it is to be done 
only by a skilfiil cröss-examination of the witnesses, and a 
judicious line of comroent upon the evidence. I would put it 
to the Jury somewhat in this form :— * Gentlemen,' I would say, 
* it appears that the dosest intimacy has subsisted between my 
dient and Lady Oliphant during three months passed. If the 
noble lord pexceivedüie evil tendency of this intercourse, why 
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did he not throw some obstaole in its way! why did he not 
exercise the right of a husband, and perenoptorily interdißt itl 
To me it is unaccountable that the plaintiff should have pur- 
sued a directly contraiy conduct, and that he should have 
conünued on terms of ramiliar friendship with the man who 
was compassing the seduction of his wife. But it seems that 
he then took no such view of the matter ; a Single circumstance 
suddenly fired the train of suspicions which had, without his 
consciousness, been lon^ laid in his mind, and produced in- 
stantaneous conviction of the guilt of his wife and friend. This 
day the noble Lord has adduced, as the strongest presumptions 
of an adulterous intercourse having taken place, incidents 
which occurred under his immediate Observation, without ar- 
resting his attention, or disturbing, in the slightest degree, his 
confidence in the honour of his mend and me fidelity of his 
wife. And what, what was the circumstance which so sud- 
denly opened his eyes to the truthl t)id he discover his lady 
and her gallant in the manner ? for it is to be supposed that no 
slighter evidence could produce such an effect. But there 
exists no such proof: what, then, was the nature of this 
powerful circumstance ? Sir Matthew Sydenham was dining 
one day with Lady Oliphant, as he frequently did, with the 
knowledge and sanction of the husband, when two sherifPs 
officers entered the house to execute a writ of fieri fojdcLs^ And 
then, if it could be skilfully insinuated that this was a contri- 
vance of his own, to throw Lady Oliphant upon your protection, 
and the Suggestion were to take with the Jury, it would be a 
masterstroke." 

" I think that is an extremely clever and lawyer-like view of 
the subject," said I. 

" I am strongly disposed to think — ^indeed, I feel confident,*' 
rejoined my counsel, "that if such a Itne were pursued, it 
would answer the purpose. I have merely given you a general 
and imperfect idea of the manner in which I think your case 
ought to be treated." 

" Now, Vavasour," said I, "I am going to ask a very great 
favour, to which I flatter myself that your desire to oblige me 
will induce you to accede, if you can do so without any very 
material inconvenience to yourself." 

" Name your request," answered Vavasour, " and, believe 
me, my dear Sydenham, my regard for you will induce me 
readily to comply with it." 

" Well, then, in a word, will you conduct mydefence to this 
action 1" 

" What, the leading brief 1" 

«Of course; I know that you generally decline undertaking. 
important causes, but I trust you will let me have the benefit 
of your talents ?" 
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*< MoBt willingly — ^most willingly ; I wonld do much more 
than this to oblige you : and if you do me the honour to think 
that my humble talents can be serviceable to you in Üiis 
matter, you may be sure that they shal] be exerted to their füll 
extent: you employ counsel unknown to fame,'' (smiling,) 
**though, indeed, some of my friends, in their partiality, will 
haye it, that if I had applied my few talents sedulously to my 
profession, I might have attained a degree of eminence which 
it would be piesumption in me to name. But I have been 
abominably idle and indifferent in everythin^ relating to pro- 
fessional objects ; I confess it, Sydenham, 1 really bave no 
excuse for my indolence, which is quite unpardonable. How- 
eyer, I will do my best for you, though, at the same time, I do 
Tery much regret that the first time you should require my poor 
Services should be on so important an occasion ; upon my ho- 
nour, it is a yery unpleasant business : I wish it could be com- 
promised; butthat is quite out of the question. It was extremlj 
imprudent, my dear fellow, to inyolve yourself in this affair; 
I wish I had known of it a little earlier, that I might have 
ivarned you of your danger. Well, it is useless to talk thus 
now, so we must even make the best of what has happened. 
I hate gasconading, as you know, but I think I shall be able to 
earry you cleanly through this business." 

'^ I assure you I am very sanguine in my hopes, and I feel 
Tery grateful to you for the friendly manner in which you have 
promised me your valuable Services." 

'^Don't say a word more upon the subject of Obligation, 
präy; I am delighted to have it in my power to render you a 
Service. Have you given your attomey Instructions to draw 
up the case for counsel 1" 

'< I shall do so in a day or two." 

" You must remember to name me to him as your counsel» 
and ie particular in telling him to send me the leading brief ; 
the Honorable Philip Vavasour say, because there is another 
man of my name at the bar." 

«< I will take care to do so," said I, and shortly after took my 
l^e. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A FKW day 8 afler the appearance of the newspaper paragraphs 
quoted in the preceding chapter, I received a letter of moral re- 
prehension from my respected mother. I subjoin the epistle. 
The words printed in italics had a line drawn under them ; 
those which ^re composed of capital letters were onder-marked 
twice in ihe original document s— 
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" Mt DKAK 805; ■»*• 

It is, I lamad to saj, with grief and /nr», that I take np my 

Jen to wit(^ to yon ; but thoogii you have loog ceased to be va- 
er my control, I should ahamefully neglect the dcties of a 
PARK!fT, if I omitted to assare you of the detkstation in \rhich . 
I hold the 8IX which you hare committed. I have not woids 
to express the korror^ the muery^ the shamc^ which I feit when 
I heaid the intelligence. To think that a son of mioe should 
act iu such a manner! This has been a dieadful blow to me; 
I declare that I am ashamed to show my &ce ! Eyeiybody heie 
pities me beyond measure, and decidedlt coxdbmns focs coif- 
DüCT. Mrs. Mitchell, who is a most exctIUnt and seruibk wo- 
man, and a particular friend of mine, was sitting with me this 
morning, and your disgraceful conduct was the subject of our 
conversätion. We were drawing a comparison between her son 
and mine ; Mrs. M. declared, tbat if her son had foebayed as 
you hare done, it would have been the death of her. I had 
some time before expressed a great wish that you and young 
Mitchell should become acquainted; but now Mrs. Mitch^ 
declared she would not for the world that the morals of her 
child should be eorrupted by bis getting in with a libbbtiite. 
Younff Mitchell is one of the nicest young men I know : he is, 
indeed, a delightful character ! So amiable ! his mothePs wobd 
is a law to him, and nothing would tempt bim to do auything 
contrary to her wishes. He is perfectly innocent and free from 
TicE ; indeed, he has not a thought of wickeonbss of any kM, 
It is a delightful sigjbt to see him and his mother coming into 
chorch regularly every Sunday, arm-in-arm. Wbat would I 
give if my son was just such another ! It is quite unacoouiit- 
ABLE to me your haying tumed out so, for ' I am sure I have 
brougkt you up with as much care as j\Irs. Mitchell has her son; 

BCT IT ONLY SHOWS THE DIFFERENCE THERE NATÜRAI<Lr 18 IK 

CHARACTERs. What B WRETCH that Lady Oliphant mnst Se ! I 
have no patiekce to think of her. As to poor Loid Oliphant, 
I piTY him firom my soul ! How could you do such a thingl Hare 
you never read your bible? and do you not recollect what scrip- 
ture says of the sin which you have committed % I am ykud 
and GiiiETED for you, Matthew — ^I will say no more, but o0y 
hcpe that you may soon heartily repeitt of your misdeeds, tfkid 
turn over a new leaf. 

Your afflicted mother, ~ 

Martha Sydbnham. 

P. S. Tlie damages will, I dare say« be immeiisk«— FF%a/ mo- 
nty thrown awayp* 

The reader will easily belieye diat I was deeply afifected by 
this matemal epistle, and that the gieen-eyeo monster was 
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created by liie mortifjring comparison drawn between my repro- 
bate seif and the admirable " younff Mitchell." I wrote a re- 
ply to my respected mother, and said, that I found it impossible 
to describe the feelings with which I had perused'her letter, 
and that the perusal of it was frequently interrupted by the ' 
emotions which it excited. I assured her that she had from 
partial and exaggerated Statements formed a hasty unjust cen* 
sure upon my conduct, which, I should soonbe enabledto pröve 
to her Eratisfaction, was liot so guilty as she supposed it to be ; 
dlthough I acknowledged, with the deepest humiliation, that I 
could lay no claim to the exalted yirtues of the exemplary Mit- 
chell. 

Meantime, my " affair" became generally knowü about town, 
and during the usual period of nine days, which are proverbial- 
ly allottea to such wonders, was a Standing topic of conversa- 
tion in clubs and drawing-rooms. 

** But where was the heroine of the tale all this time — where 
•was Lady Oliphantl" will doubtless be the inquiry of the read- 
er, as it was of the frequenters of the said clubs and draw- 
ing-rooms. I am willing to give all the Information 1 possess 
to satisfy curiosity upon this point. When the Viscountess 
left my house, I understand that she drove to that of a female 
coimection, Lord Oliphant's sister, who was married to a Mem- 
ber of Parliament resident in Bryanston Square. To this lady, 
if I am correctly instructed, she related the events of the last 
twelve hoürs, with these deviations ohly from the line of fact, 
namely, that she had qüitted the asylum which I had offered her 
in my house, (and to which, not knowinff what she was doing in 
tiie' scene of confusion, she had suffered herseif to be conduct- 
ed by me,) in consequence of my having, to her horror and dis- 
may, endeavoured to take advantage of her destitute Situation, 
byhinting at something inconsistentwith her honour. She add- 
ed» that immediately upon this insult being offered to her, she 
attempted to rush out of the house, l^t that I had prevented 
her, falling upon my knees, imploring forgiveness for what I . 
had dared to say, and entreatin^ her not to leave the house at 
that late hour, as I would quit it instantly, and not retum until 
she had ceased to be its inmate. Unwilling to produce a quar- 
rel between her dear husband and me, for she would have been 
under the necessity of disclosing the cause of her abrupt depar- 
ture from my house, she yielded to ray entreaties, insistmg, 
Jiowever, on the condition that I should immediately leave the 
house, and never again presume to approach her presence in the 
character of a frtend. Under these circumstances, she had 
thrown herseif upon the protection of her dear sister-in-law, 
who, being a good-natured and upright woman, I suppose im- 
plicitly believed the story; and, after joining in the copious 
abuse which her injured Ladyship lavished upon me, promised 
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to keep her dear Oonstance ander her wing until her brother*8 
embarras^ments weie settled. 

Lord Oliphant retamed to town on the day after his depar- 
ture. fle refused to receive Lady Oliphant. This determina- 
tion astonished the Viscountess, and staggered Mrs. Stapylton's 
confidence in the virtnes of her sister-in-law. The latter, how- 
ever, succeeded in re-establishingr herseif in the good opiniön 
of her relative, between wliom and Lord Oliphant there ensued 
a correspondence npon the subject. But Oliphant was deaf to 
argument ; and having instituted legal proceedin^ against me, 
his wife in consequence suffered all the inconvenience of a lost 
reputatiou, without that peculiar consolation, which, I think, 
every woman who has committed a faux pas must derire from 
the consciousness of having merited her punishment. Lady 
Oliphant continued to reside in Mrs. Stapylton's house. 

There were now three different versions of the affair in cir« 
culation. There was Lord Oliphant's aecount, which asserted 
the criminal conversation between his wife and me : there was 
Lady Oliphant's story, which denied the fact, bnt admitted that 
I had attempted it : lastly, there was my explanation, which 
likewise contradicted the principal part, and maintained that I 
had never designed anght against the honour of my friend. The 
husband's story, however, obtained general credit, and he himt 
seif general commiseration ; though there were two or three 
cool-headed fellows— shrewd men of the town, who looked and 
hinted ambiguities respecting Lord Oliphant's feelings npon the 
subject. The accounts of the wife and the defendant imposed 
on the credulity of few. / 

I now repented not having taken the ad vice of my poor friend 
Trevelyan. I really was subjected to serious annoyance by 
this business. Whenever I went into public, I was pestered 
by the remarks, questions, and allusions of impertinent men; 
young ladies, when they saw me, thought it necessary to tum 
away their heads ; and,^ no precedent had occurred of a Lo- 
thario having the effrontery to appear as usual in public, while 
his recent ad venture was still the subject of conversation, ma> 
trons appeared not to know how to act : whether they were d^ 
cidedly to cut, or to continue to treat me as if nothing had hap- 
pened, for there could be no middle line of conduct. This was 
an awkward Situation ; and, therefore, afler reflecting a litüe 
what was best to be done, I came to the resolutionthat countiy 
air would be equally salubrious to my character and to my Con- 
stitution, which were both somewhat injured by the dissipated 
life which I had led during six months past. Accordingly, I 
issued my P. P. C.'s, ordered my travelling carriage, and gal- 
loped offto Sydenham Park. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AsI did not feel disposed to ?o immediately into the country, 
it occurred to me that I might loiter away a fortnight or three 
i^eeks at a watering-place which was situated not far out of the 
direct road to Sydennam Park, and to which my mother had 
repaired from Bath a few days previously. M— ^ — (I do not 
choose tb mention names,) was no great distance from Bath, 
and a favourite place of sammer resort to the fashionables who 

Hourished in that elegant city. M was to Bath, what 

Brighton now is to London, — a colony, as it may he called, of 

the latter. The people of M had no distinct idea of ele- 

gance or fashion beyond that which Bath presented ; for little 
or no communication subsisted between this remote settlement 
and the capital of St. James's, of whose manners and inhabi- 
tants they could collect only vague, unconnected, and myate- 
lious notions from the accounts of a few enterprizing Batho^ 
nians, who, durin^ a week's residence at the White Horse 
Cellar, in Piccadilly, may, in addition to haying constantly 
walked Bond-street, Pall-mall, and the Parks, have ventured 
once into the pit of the Opera, or penetrated as far as a draw- 
ing-room in Montague-Square. 

As soön as I arrived at this place, having dressed myself, I 

fot into a curious machine, in the shape of a miniattrre coach, 
rawn by one horse, called a Fly (^lucus a rwn lucendoj for the 
pnrpose of conveying me to my mother's house. 

I -do not know whether the reader is sufficiently acquainted 
with Lady Sydenham. Lest this should not be the case, I will 
favQur him with a slight preliminary sketch. 

Lady Sydenham, in person and mind, illustrated the populär 
idea of an elderly maiden ; she was tall and spare, with a se- 
vere and unamiable oÄmtenance. Her understandin^ was 
somewhat below mediocrity ; her leading ideas few and com- 
mon. Her morals were rigid, as I believe I have before had 
occasion to observe ; and to her I may, perhaps, attribute my 
deficiency in those kindlier feelings which are understood by 
the Word heart. Her maternal aflfection, I believe, never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of temperance. Her manner toward me 
had always been cold ; my behaviour toward her always res- 
pectful ; and I do not recoUect, that at any period an angry 
ij^ord was exchanged between us. The only manifestation of 
her displeasure which I had received, was the letter on my af- 
fair with Lady Oliphant ; smd that proceeded only from the 
fancy that she was tainted by my supposed immorality. As 
H may be inferred that the touchiness on the article of morality, 
i^rhich I have described as belonging to my mother, signified a 
' "yol. I. 13 
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character different from that which it östensibly expressed, I 
think it is my duty to record my conviction, that her opinioos 
on that 8ubie<4 wäre perfectiy sincere, bein^ the result of con- 
stitutional m^dity, enforced by a severe religion. 

Lady Sydenham expressed surprise« mingled with some dis- 
pleasure, at my unexpected appearance. She said, that after 
what had happened, she thought it rather indelicate in me to 
Gome into public so soon, and especially improper to present 
myself before her ; it would seem as if she sanctioned my mis- 
conduct, which, indeed, had filled her with horror, and shame, 
and disgust. She feit, whenever she stirred out of her house, 
that everybody pointed at her as the mother of a reprobate 
libertine. She coold not have supposed such a thingr ; I was 
the last person she could have suspected of such wickedness ; 
I, who always appeared so demure and steady. If anything 
could increase the odiousness of my crime, it was the hypo- 
crisy. 

My mother bowled on with the volubility of vituperation, 
which she was accustomed to display on this favourite subject ; 
but on the present occasion, she manifested a degree of emo- 
tion far exceeding that which usually accompanied similar in- 
▼ectives. I told her, if she would be pacified, that I hoped to 
be able to convince her, that the Charge which was brought 
against me was unfounded, and that the whole matter was a 
mistake. 

.'* A mistake !*' cried her ladyship ; '' what is a mistake ? I 
don't understand you — ^what do you mean 1" 

" Why, that I am innocent." 

^' I am astonished you have the assurance to talk to me in 
that manner. Don't think to impose upon me, by denying 
your guilt. Is it not as clear as daylight 1 Have you not been 
paragraphed in the newspapers? Inexpressible mdeed were 
my feelings when I saw a name which I bore, made public 
upon such an occasion ! Has not her^msbaüd refiised to receive 
the wretch, your vile paramour, into nis house 1 Has he not, 
poor man ! commenced legal proceedings against you ? Can 
anything be more clear ? — and yet you talk to me about your 
innocence ! I suppose, Matthew, you think your mother is a 
fool, who can be talked out of reason and common sense. I 
wish, indeed, with all my heart, I could be convinced that you 
are falsely accused, — ^but that 's impossible." 

It certainly was rather difficult to explain away the strong 
presumptive evidence which appeared against me; neverthe- 
less, I was about to make another attempt to expostulate, when 
my mother again hurst forth. 

" I 'm overpowered with shame, when I think of your profli- 
gacy ! A public trial ! what an exposure ! You 've brought 
disgrace upon my family, who were never known to do any 
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thin^ impToper ;— no, not one of them ! Bat I 'm sorrj to say 
that it's in your father's blood! The more I think of it, the 
more dreadfiü does it appear !" 

** My dear mother," said I, '' I find that h is, indeed, impos- 
sible to convince you at present ; but I trust, when your violent 
displeasure has abated, you will allow me to explain to you the 
real nature of the circumstanees whieh have given rise to this 
unfortunate error. I am sure I shall then be able to satisfy 
you, that althou^h my intimacy with Lady Oliphant may have 
been imprudent, it was not cnminal. Lord Oliphant can ad- 
duce no direct testimony of guilt; and I am provided with 
abundant circumstantial evidence of my innocence." 

Lady Sydenham looked irresolute. " Well," said she in a 
milder tone, '* I wish it may be so. God only knows ! I hope 
for your own sake you may be able to clear yourself ; but if you 
have committed the crime, you are only addkig sin to sin in 
denying it. I wouldn't for a thousand pounds such a thing 
should have happened. My only consolation is, that I cannot 
accuse myself of being in any way instrumental to your mis- 
fortunes, for so I will call them ; because I pity you, Matthew, 
as a most unfortunate young man. I had nothing to do with 
jour education. Your father took the entire management of it ; 
and he, I lament to say, was not the littest person to train up 
a child in the way he should go. He neglected the most im- 
portant of all points — ^your immortal soul. I 'm afraid he cared 
or thought little about religion himself, poor man ! but far be 
it from me to judge him ; he is gone now to ans wer for all hia 
sins, and God be merciful to him ! I foresaw what would be 
the efiect of bis mode of education. I thought much, but I 
said nothing; it was not my province to interfere. To be sure, 
I did think it my duty occasionally to warn you of the danger 
bf neglecting your etemal interests ; and I hoped that my en- 
deavors had^made some Impression upon you : but what could 
I, a poor helpless woman, do, when your father took no pains 
to ground you in morality ? What eise could be expected than 
that you should turn out ill ? As Mrs. Mitchell was saying, 
(she and I were talking it over the other day,) you were sent 
to the University to be initiated into all the vices of your own 
country, and then you were sent abroad to learn foreign wick- 
edness. She entirely disapproves of public schools, and even 
the Uniyersity ; and I 'm sure there 's a pattern in her own son, 
\i'ho is a most amiable and exemplary young man, and has been 
entirely bred up under her own eye, except while he was at 
Oxford; but during hie residence there he was all day shut up 
in bis Chambers, at bis books, and, indeed, injured his Constitu- 
tion, poor fellow, by the intensity of his application !" 

After a pause, Lady Sydenham inquirea what had brought 
me to M 1 
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I replied, verj readily» ** that as I could neither expect nor 
desire that ahe woold become an inmate of my hoose vhile I 
remained ander the impntation of a vice which ehe abhorred, 
I had come to M for the puipose of enjoyin? her society 
for a Short time before I went to the country, and of exculpa- 
tinjr royseif in her eyes." 

This mollifym^ answer was not whoUy without effect, for 
my mother commended my delicacy with respect to herseif; 
deolared that she should sincerely rejoice to see my innocence 
pTOTed to the world ; and giTing me her cheek to luss, desired 
that I woold dine with her on the following day. 



CIIAPTER XXXVIL 

Ox ibA morrow, when I returned to my hotel after a ride, to 
dress for d inner, I found on the table a small pink yisitin^-card, 
with a richly embroidered border and chaplet of roses m the 
cenire» which embraced a n umher of extremely diminutive 
characters. With the assistance of my glasses — ^for it was im- 
po$sible to distinguish them with the naked eye— -I read "the 
followino[ names : 

•*Mr. Frederick Fanshawe Littleton;" 

Accompanyins: this card was a pink and perfumed three 
comered note, which I opened, and read as follows : 

" >Ir. and Mrs. Frederick Fanshawe Littleton present their 
compliments to Sir Matthew Sydenham, and request the honour 
of Ins Company to dinner, Satürday next, the 5th instant. 

«• Albion Villa, Thursday." 

** "NVhat can be iho moaning of this V thought I ; *' and who 
the deuce are Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe Littleton! There is 
surelv someiliinor more in this than meets the eye t" I ranor 
the bell* 

^* Are you acquainted with the srentleman whose name is on 
that Card ?'* inouired I of the waiter. 

** Yos, Sir Matthew." 

'* And who is he, pray 1 — the master of the ceremonies ?•' 

^* O dear no, Sir Matthew : he 's the celebrated Mr. Fanshawe 
Littleton, the gieat poet, Sir: he al^rays leayes bis card for the' 
nobility who come to this hoose." 

An indistinct recollection of haying heaid the name before 
was elucidated by the waiter*s explanation. Mr. Fanshawe 
Littleton, 1 remembered, was a gentleman who had written a 
score or two of songs, doubtless of considerable ability, as 
they were set to music by eminent composers, and pronounced 
heaütifiü by sereral young ladies *, ^xliouc^b. ^iba?^^ it may be 
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. questioned whether their merits constituted a cl^m to the epi- 
"üiet of "great poet," bjrwhich the waiter designated him. 
Mr. Littleton's most distin&ruished works were an ode (if I am 
not mistaken,} to a butterfly, and an elegy on a moth which 
put a period to its existence by flying into a candle. This gen- 
tleman Was the author of several other compositions of the 
same kind, which I believe (for I confess with shame that I 
never read them,) are likewise productions of merit. 

I therefore feit myself fortunate in the offer of an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with this ^fted individual; and accord- 
ingly, I dispatched a note, accepting the polite invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. FanshawQ Littleton, for the ensuing Saturday. 

I went to my mother's at five o'clock, which was her dinner^ 

hour at M . Her manner toward me was still constrained 

and utiaffectionate, but free from the severity which it had wom 
on the'preceding day. She told me that she had engaged Mrs. 
Mitchell and her son to meet me ; the former having consented, 
at her instance, to come, although she said that nothing would 
hare induced her — ^not even her retard for her dearest friend, 
Lady Sydenham — ^to bring her son mto contact with such a dis- 
sipated character as Sir Matthew, was she not persuaded that 
Edmund's morals were beyond the reach of infection. While 
my mother was descanting on these paragons, they were an* 
nounced. 

I easily coUected from what feil from Lady Sydenham, rela- 
üve to these people, certain suspicions of what was the cement 
of the close connection which subsisted between her and them. 
She happened to have in her ^ft, a living of considerable value, 
the incumbent of which was m a declining ^ate of health ; and 
young Mitchell was about to take Orders. I soon found, accord- 
mgly, that Mrs. Mitchell was, as I expected, principal toaiieater 
in ordinary to my mother, who always kept three or four of 
these animals about her person. I observed, however, that this 
lady was free from a fault to which persons of her profession 
are frequently liable, when, wanting judgment enough to go- 
vem and re^late their overflowing abundance of meanness, 
instead of usmg it with that moderation which would certainly 
hare its effect, by a mistaken idea of making assurance doubly 
eure, they make a prodi^al and most impolitic waste of it, by 
administering their adulation in such gross and indigestible 
mslsses as create disgust and satiety in the patron. This cir« 
cumstance gave me a respect for ^ljrs. Mitchell, and I thought 
her a superior woman to ttie ordinary run of toadeaters, who are 
commonly nothing more than a very cunning, very mean, and, 
except in this one instance, of a regard to their own interest, in 
'which they undoubtedly approre themselves sensible^ a vet^ 
Billy race. 

The &on afthia Jady, whom,iti «Ldd\X\ouV>\Ä»ciÄxwÄ^\xc«\-^ 

13* 
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amiable qnalities, mj mother had described as being a ** very 
pretty and elegant young man," was a Tonth appaienüy about 
one-and-twenty, with a soft voice and obsequioos manners, 
which, when they are associated togethef, I have observed to 
be unerring indications of a bad sabject. He was extremely 
regardfui of my mother, being constantly on the alert in her 

semce, now startine up to place a stool beneath her feet, — 

now rushing to the bell-pull, — always interpreting her counte- 
nance at the slightest movement of her person, and supplying 
her want with a promptitude and accuracy to me quite sorpris- 
ing, but which showed that he had been well trained by bis 
accomplished parent. That he should have become endeared 
to La^ Sydenham by these " pretty attentions,'* as she tenned 
them, is no wonder; for a toadeater in the shape of a young 
gentleman is a most amiable object in the eyes of an elderly 
patroness. 

Knowing. the natural antipathy which the toadeater feeJs to- 
ward the near relations of its patron, I was stndious to observe 
whether the Mitchells betrayed any of that abhorrence which 
they must necessarily have feit toward me, who decidedly 
stood in the Situation of one prompted, by self-interest, to coun- 
teract their operaUons. But I did not detect in either of them 
any emotion of jealousy or disgust. When I was introduced 
to her, Mrs. Mitchell saluted me with evidenüy her most grace- 
ful air, (and she did not strike me as being a remarkably vul- 
gär person,) and said, that she was sure my comiüffwould be 
a great accession to Lady Sydenham's happiness. The young 
man too, upon introduction, made bis bow, and said bis civil 
thing with a manner (which, though by no means of town- 
make, was well enou^ for a provincial,) untinctured by the 
slightest maligoity. This was judieious ; for I have seen a 
toadeater so incapable of restraining bis gall at the approach of 
a son or nephew of bis patron, as to embitter the common conr- 
tesies which humanity required bim to make toward the odious 
intruder, and to dovetail a sarcasm into a compliment. 

" How do you think dear Lady Sydenham is looking, Sir 
Matthew 1" Said Mrs. Mitchell to me aside, bat within earshot 
of my mother. 

" In excelient health, I think," was my reply. 

*'I 'm delighted to hear you say so, because not having seen 
her for some time before, you must be a good judge. i think 

she is much better since she came to M ; the hot rooms at 

Ba^ did not agree with her^ay, we are talking of you, Lady 
Sydenham ; I was observing to Sir Matthew, that I think yoii 
health IS greatly improved since you came here. I think when 
you went to narties at Bath, ^oing out of warm rooms into cold 
passages, ana there standingin the draughts waiting for youi 
chair, frequently gave you cold; Dr. Piny, you lÄow, saya 
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nothing is so injurious. Now here, voor i^ends come to you, 
and you go to them in a snug social way, which I ÜiivSf. is 
twice as pleasant as those routes, tndependently of their being 
no inconvenience from crotMed rooms and chilly passages. 
You must really adopt this plan when you retum to Bath in the 
Winter." 

*' Indeed, I shall, my dear Mrs. Mitchell ; — ^but people at 
Bath are so hufiy if you go to one party and don't go to au. 
Now next winter I am determined to go to none, but enjoy So- 
ciety in a quiet rational way, as I do here ; where a few of us 
meet in the evenin^, and chat, or play a round game, which is 
infinitely more dehghtful than those great routes. Two or 
three are cominff here this eveninff. TLiiere 's Lady Calendar, 
and the M^Shrills, Mr. Crony, and Mr. Turnbull, the Captain, 
and one or two others." 

After dinner, when the ladi^es retired, I was left alone with 
the amiable young man. When I had asked him how long he 

had been at M , and he had answered my question, the con- 

versation seemed to be nearly exhausted. Mitchell sippcd bis 
port, turning it ovec bis palate with the air of a connoisseur, in 
Order to m&e me believe that he was a judge ; obserred, that 
it was yery fair wine, but rather tawny, to which I assented. 
A long pause ensued. Mitchell twirled bis empty glass, and I 
sat silent for some time, not knowing what to say to such a 
companion. At length a thought Struck me. 

"Von have been to Oxford V said I. 

** Yes," he replied, " I have just taken my degree." 

"What College r' 

" Maudlin." 

" Do you intend reading for honours ?" 

u O d — ^n it, no ! I got a Demiship, and I shan't try for any- 
thing eise." 

*' You are about to take Orders, are you not!" 

*' Ay, by G — , I 'm going to be blacked in the autumn, I be- 
lieve. If I was cock-sure of a devilish good living, I shouldn't 
care ; but it 's slow work, Sir Matthew, without one, by Jove !" 

*' It is so," Said I. 

*' A profession is an infernal bore, isn't itl" he resumed. " I 
only wish I had a couple of thousand a-year without any ttou- 
ble, which would enable me to keep a box in the country, a 
couple of horses, a couple of men, and a woman. That would 
satisfy all my wants." 

" Well, they are certainly very moderate," said I. 

" Ay, I dare say you think so, vho have ten or twelve thou- 
sand a-year ; and if I were boin to your fortune, I should go it 
just as streng as you do ; but we poor devils must have our fun 
in a small way." 

" Let me assure you, that is a mistake," said I , '' all the es- 
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tential articles can be compassed, with jadicioas maDagement, 
by two thottsand a-year." 

*'To be sore, I d&re say theymay," rejoined Mitchell, "bat 
theo a man mast keep ciear of manied woman. By the by, 
Sir Matthew, yon haa splendid fhn this year in town, thongh 
you went it rather too fast, didn'^t you ? Lady Oliphant, I am 
told, is a snperb woman. I know a fellow who knows her ; 
egad, I envy yon there. I shonld like such an affair as that, if 
it wasn't for the expense, — that 's the devil of it, by George !" 

Out of compliment, I presame, to my sapposed taste, Mr. 
Mitchell gradnally led the conyersation to a snbject which, an 
eminent statesman jnstly observed, was the only one npon 
which eyery man is able to shine. With vol?^ men, this con- 
tinaes to be the Standard after-dinner topic. With genüemen, 
althoagh falling into desuetude^ it is not wholly abandoned, but 
still is frequently the euthanasia of an expiring conyersation. 
I haye obseryed also, when half a dozen stupid men haye been 
yawiiing oyer their wine, and there were no ladies to retreat to, 
after haying in yain fed the declining conyersation with yarious 
subjects, this reyiyinv and inyigoratin^ panacea has been re- 
sorted to with complete success. Mitchell, when he came 
upon this inspiring topic, was as a steed freed from his harness 
and let loose upon his own meadow. He poured forth, with 
the fluency and confidence of a noyice, a quantity of crude yice 
mixed up with a large proportion of blackguardism, which is 
the fayourite seasoning of an underbred vaurien, My remarks 
were few, but masterly ; they were Ihose arising fromaperfect 
acquaintance with the theory and practice, and were listened to 
by Mitchell with that respectful attention which is due firom a 
youn^ aspirant to a distinguished libertine. 

This suniable youth, howeyer, had made a considerable pro- 
ficiency in debauchery. He had been educated under a seyere 
maternal eye, and was sent, unsophisticated and unprotected, 
to Oxford. He there took the infection in the natural way; 
and, in his unprepared State, the progress of the disease was so 
▼iolent and rapid, as in a short time utterly to destroy that mo- 
ral Constitution which had been so carefully fostered. I, on the 
contrary, having been early inoculated in yice, when upon en- 
tering the World I caught the contagion, its Operations were so 
mild as to leaye me comparatiyely a trifiing sufierer. 

Such was this amiable and exemplary yoimg gentleman, 
who, by superinducing a yeneer of yirtue oyer the base material 
of which bis character was formed, succeeded in deceiving 
those who cannot penetrate beyond the sorface — ^in other 
words, the great majority of maidcind. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIU. 

^On retuming to the drawing-room, I found assembled the 
snug little social party which my mother had described with so 
much zest. I was presented to each person in the circle suc- 
cessively. A lady, whose overblown shape indicated tbat she 
had reached the autumn of life, was named to me as Lady Ca« 
lendar. Anotber dowager, tbough exbibiting less external de- 
monstrations of prosperous widowhood, was Mrs. Badcock. I 
was next introduced to two unmarried ladies somewhat strick- 
en in years^ Miss M'Shrill and Miss Eliza M^Shrill. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crony, Mr. Turnbull, and a gentleman with a wooden 
leg, and an eye which, from its fixedness, might have been li- 
kened to a planet, were also each successively presented to me. 
The name of the last-mentioned individual I have in yain en- 
deavoured to recoUect, but he was usually mentioned as " the 
Captain." Altogether, we were twelve persons ; and on a ta- 
ble were placed the Streaming urn, the cups, the cakes, and the 
bread and butter — ^the emblems which denoted the character of 
the assembly. 

I perc€«yed that my presence inspired this goodly Company 
with feelings approaching to awe and admiration. The intru- 
sion into their circle of a man of fashion fresh from town, was, 
perhaps, an unprecedented occurrence, and none ventured to en- 
gage m conversation so formidable a personage. Besides, my 
adventures, the interest of which was not confined to the theatre 
on which they were displayed, but was diffused, by the medium 
of the press, through the whole^ country, bewildered their un- 
derstandings, and astonished their imaginations. Consequently, 
during füll fiv.e minutes after the ceremony of introduction to 
the party had concluded, there was a silence, which was inter- 
rupted only by occasional indifferent observations made to each 
other by neighbours, in a subdued tone of voice. 

At length, Lady Calendar, who, I afterward leamed, was 
the daughter of an Irish peer, and who, consequently, adopted 
a loud tone in that class of Society to which she belonged, 
and was greatly looked up to by all the members of it, think- 
ing, I suppose, that she was placed in an undignified attitude 
by appearing to be cowed by my presence, boldly advanced to 
the attack by addressing me in the following terms : 

" I suppose London is getting very tmn just now, Sir 
Matthew?" 

" Very thin indeed, Madam," answered I. 

*' It 's a long time since I was in London," proceeded her 
ladyship. " I dare say I should hardly know it, I 'm told it is 
80 much altered and improved of late. It must be — ^let me see 
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— near twenty years since I was there. I left it just before I 
was married to poor Sir Joseph.- O yes, it must be füll twenty 
years, for he has been dead eighteen." 

** You were a ^eat belle in London, 1 've heard, Lady Ca- 
lendar," meekly uttered the junior of tha M'ShrilU, who were 
both toad-eaters belong to the dowager dame. 

**La! my dear, who could have told yon that?" said her 
patroness. " To be sure, I was quite a girl then, and miffht 
have been well-enough-lookin^, which I may acknowledge 
without vanity, now that those days are past, and I am become 
an old woman»" 

"An old woman!" cried the senior M*Shrill: "my dear 
Lady Galendar, how can you talk in that manner ? it is too 
laughable really, ha ! ha !" 

" Why, perhaps, it is not so much firom age as from the loss 
of friends," returned Lady C, "that I begin to feel as if I was 
an old woman. For instance, if I was to go to London now, 
I should searcely know a creature, as almost all my friends 
and acquaintances there are all dead aiid gone. — Let me see'* — 
(counting on her fingers,) — " there 's poor Lord Ballybay, with 
whom I Was very intimate-~dead and gone! That 's one. 
There *s Lord Finsbury, poor Sir Joseph's bosom friend — d^ad 
and gone ! That 's two. There's dear Lady Penelopö Trafford 
— ^we were girls together — dead and gone! * That 's ihree. 
There 's Sir Hercules and Lady Spalding, who were delightful 
people— dead and gone ! That 's four — ^no, that 's five. Theie 's 
Mrs. Humphrey Jones, my cousin Lord Shanagolden's daugh- 
ter, a sweet woman— dead and gone ! That 's six. And then 
there 's poor Sir Joseph — ^heigho ! — dead and gonq ! That 's 
seven. — 1 declare it makes me quite melancholy to think of 
them." 

" Talking of deaths," said Mrs. Badcock, — ^for the bugbear 
to conversation which my presence had presented, was quite 
dispelled by the boldness and success of Lady Galendar, — 
" talking of deaihs, what do you think of the dreadful story 
about poor Mrs. Glossop ?" 

" W hat story 1" cried Lady Sydenham, " I 've not heard a 
Word of it." 

" Not heard 1— «why it 's all over the place ; she has been 
taken up." 

" Tcucen upP^ said the gentleman with the wooden leg and 
the glass eye, " my dear ma 'am, I don 't understand you ; Mrs. 
Glossop has been buried these three days." 

"Well, that 's what I mean," returned Mrs. Badcock l^ she 
was taken up from her grave last night ; and I 'm tola|^oor 
Soul, has been boiled, and hung up to dry to-day !" 

" God bless us, how^shocking ;" exclaimed the gentleman 
of the leg and eye. 
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** Dear, dear, I never heard any thing so dreadful !^' ejacola- 
ted Lady Calendar. 

'' Pray, let us hear all about it," eagerly exclaimed two or 
three persona. 

^^ I can Youch for the truth of the fact," said Mrs. Badcock, 
*^ because it was told me by a lady (I shan't mention naqies,) 
who was a particular friend of a g«ntleman to whom the person 
-who was accidentally a witness of the whole horrid transaction 
mentioned it in confidence. This person was passing by the 
church at an early hour Xhis morning, and was attracted by the 

frlimpse of a dark-lantem in the phurch-yard ; he stopped, and 
ooked steadfastly towards the spot, but the darkness of die 
night prevented him from distinguishing more than the figures 
of two men; he paused,-howeyer, a few seconds, and presently 
the moon shining brightly, he plainly perceived them digging 
at a grave— " 

« Well, and what then r' 

^< You shall hear : soon after, he saw one man with his arm 
in the grave, apparently pulling something out of it.*' 

*'That was Mrs. Glossop, I suppose, eh?" said the ölder 
M'Shrill. 

" It was no such thing," replied Mrs. Badcock, with some 
acuteness ; " I shall come to that by and by, if you '11 only not 
Interrupt me, my dear Miss M'Shrill. — Well ; the man who 
had his band in the grave called his companion to assist him, 
and presently he saw — ^that is, the man who was passing by 
you know — ^he saw — let me see. Oh yes ! — ^he saw a human 
body pulled out in a State of nudity ! he then saw the two 
men fold it up, put it into a box, and jump over the church- 
yard wall !" 

" Well, I declare I never heard any thing so horrible," was 
the comment of Lady Calendar; "to think of the wickedness 
of the wretches, — that they cannot let people rest in their 
graves." 

"Itis an abominable practice, ma'am," said Mr. Crony; 
'' the legislature should look to it«?' 

"To think," resumed Lady Calendar, — "to think of the 
coziness and snugness poor Mrs. Glossop lived in, and her 
snug little social parties, where we 've so often met ! it is not a 
fortnight ago that I spent a quiet evening with her ; little did I 
think that itwould be the last! but such is this transitory 
World ! such is th6 uncertainty of all sublunary things ! To 
think that the poor dear soul should be dead, bilried, and — as 
one may almost say, risen again within one short week !" 

Some well-got-up sighs from many in the circle ^llowed 
this effusion ; and Mr. Crony tumed round and whispered to me 
that Lady Calendar was a very sensible woman. 
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*' Miss M^Shrill,'* said my mother, ^ I hope tfae new senrant 
that I recommeiided to you has tumed out to yoar saüs^tioii.*' 

•' O, Lady Sydenham," replied M^Shrill, " how yoa were 
deceived ia that girl ! she was the vilest wretch that ever came 
within Christian doors ! She hado't been one week with me 
when two men came to the area-gate and whistled ! Lnckily, I 
saw the yillains. Well, what do you think I did ? I irame- 
diately walked down to the kitcheti, and said to the girl veiy 
quietly ; ' You infamous, insolent hussy, I Ve discovered you ; 
pack up your rags this instant, and march oui of the house !* 
Pray now, don't you think I acted with great piesence of mind, 
Lady Sydenham V 

»*To be sure you did, my dear Miss M*Shrill; joa acted 
with your nsual jsood sense." 

" Now, Lady Sydenham," intemipted the younger M^Shrill, 
" Affgy runs away with the thing." 

*' Prav, what do I run awav with, I'd be glad to know 1" 
cried Aggy, with an incipient fierceness in her manner which I 
should not have caied to encounter. 

*'Why, you were quite mistaken, I'm conrinced, in that 
matter, fdr the poor ?irl came to me erring, and declared that 
the two men were oiuy her hrothers." 

•' Brothers !" exclaimed her sister with a look of scom» ** a 
pretty plausible story you are gxiUed by ! I assure you, Lady 
Sydenham, if I had not fortunately seen those vUIains, the 
hussy would have let them into the house, and they 'd have 
concealed themselves tili night when we were all asleep in onr 
beds, and then have robbed the house, and perhaps murdered 
US while we were little thinking of any such matter." 

'* Senrants are come to a most horrid pitch indeed !" said 
Mrs. Crony ; " for my part I don't know what to make of 
them ; I myself, in my little way, find by my account that I 
have had forty-four within these three months, besides two that 
absconded — You remember, my dear,'' (to her husband) " those 
abominable wretches, Betty Roberts and Nancy Sparks 1" 

Mr.^ Crony, thus appealed to, corroborated his wife's State- 
ment. 

*» It 's the same with me," said Mrs. Badcock : " I can't get 
a decent servant within my doors." 

" For my part," affirmed the eider M*Shrill, "I don't think 
there's a decent servant in England. But I.know what it 's all 
owing to. It 's all owing to their new system of giving the 
common people fine education — teaching them to read and write, 
and filling them up with notions above their Station. I went 
down into my kitchen the other day rather of a sudden, (as 
I 'm in the habit of doing, to surprise my senrants, and see 
whether they are doing their work or not,) and as I stole upon 
her all unperceivßd, I found my cook turning the spit with one 
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hand, and with the other }iolding a book which ehe was qoite 
occupied with> when the meat was actually in daneer of being 
scorched every minate from her inattention — ^WeTl, and what 
do you think me book was ?" 

*' I 'm sure I ean't think-— perhaps her Bible 1" 

** Bible ! no indeed ! it was nothing more nor less than one 
of Shakspeare's plays ; the School for Scandal !" 

** Well, I never heard an3rthing like that," cried Lady Ca- 
lendar, " upon my word !" 

*' It was Sheridan, I think, and not Shakspeare who wrote 
the School for Scandal," suggested the gentleman with the leg 
and eye, dnbionsly. 

^< Sheridan or Shakspeare, it is no matter which," retumed 
Miss M'Shrill, '< she ought to have been reading her Bi — but 
no, she ought to have been watching the meat, ^there 's a time 
and a season for all thingsO insteal of comiptmg her morals 
by tmmpery play-books. But this is an instabce of your new 
plan, forsooth ! nfty years ago, when a common person didn't 
know a letter in the aiphabet any more than if it was Greek, 
we had good working servants, but now — " 

Now thought I to astonish them with a sentence ! 

•* But now, Miss M*Shrill," said I, taking the words out of 
the fair speaker's mouth, '*we are blessed with domestics 
whose most remarkable characteristic is enlightened inutjlity ; 
for their retrogression in conduciyeness has been in exact pro- 
portion to their advancement in knowledge." 

" Very true, very true, indeed, Sir Matthew Sydenham," 
retumed the maiden, who was Struck with admiration at my 
sentence^— 4br though she might not quite clearly have seenher 
way throQ^ it, she feit flattered by the assurance that a favour- 
ite sentiment of her own was contained in that magniloquent 
language. 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Badcock, '* the country has come to 
a most dreadful State altogether ; we hear of nothing but mur- 
ders, robberies, and housebreakings, and people doin? what 
Üiey oughtn't to do : in my young days, we scarcely ever 
heard of such things ; but everything is altered now." 

"Ah ! you may well say that," sighed Mr. Crony, who, as I 
subsequently understood, was the political oracle of the cote- 
rie : " in my day, everything went on as it should, but every- 
thing M altered now. I don't know how it will all end, but I 
Äqpe," (a beding look,) « it will tum out all for the best." 

*' So do I hope so too," observed Miss M'Shrill, with a look 
which spoke Volumes. " I hope so— but I 'm f^fraid — ^however, I 
sha'nH say anything ; — ^I could teil something, — ^but no mat- 
ter." 

The spirit of curiosity was visibly manifested at these dark 

VOL. I. 14 
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sayings. In fact, anxiety and interest were ^depicted on e^ery 
countenance. 

»' Grood gracioQS me !" cried the jonior M^Shrill, ^^ what caD 
yon know, Aggy ?" 

" No matter what," answered Aggy with another look which 
aagmented the previoas curiosity to a distressing pitch ; — ^" it^s 
no matter — I sha*nH aay another word about it ; it 's buried in 
my bosom, and there it shall remain." 

^' Gracious ! what can it be V simultaneously cried two er 
three,* who were unable any longer to restrain themselves; 
*«you know we are all friends, it can never go farther.** 

'< Well, — ^I don't know," said Miss M^Shrill, pau&ing mus- 
ingly; 'iyou must faithfully promise that it shall never go 
farther, and I don't mind if 1 do teil !" 
The promise was eagerly made. 

" Why then," resumed the secret-bearing lady, "a very sen- ■ 
sible man, who has read a great deal, and has a CTeat quantity 
of knowledge, — a very clever man indecd, ana a paiticular 
fhend of mme, — ^told me in confidence, that the world was 
grown to such a pitch of wickedness, that it coald not last 
much longer, — and " she paused with a most profound and 
mysterious expression of countenance. 
" And — ^what 1" was the eager query. 

«( And — ^that, according to his calculation, it could not lasi 
mare than tleven years and a Utile more than half longer /" 
" Dear, how awful !" exclaimed the younger M'Shrill. 
" I hope I shall be dead and bnried in my grave, before that 
dreadful time," piously ejaculated my raother. 

" Only eleven years and a half!" cried Mrs. Badcock. — " If 
one could have known, — it was only the other day that I bonght 
a lease of my house for twenty-one !" 

" Well," said Mr. Crony, " it is only to be hoped that, when 
the awful day does come, it will find us all prepared, relying, 
&c." Here he uttered an ejaculation which it would be unbe- 
Coming levity in me to transcribe in these pages. Mr. Crony 's 
remark led the conversation to the subject of the prppagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts — an cnterprise of wliich ihe present 
Company were zealous patrons, for they regularly attendcd all 

the meetings convened at M for its circulalion^nd conduct, 

listening with devout visages to the eloquence ©f the reverend 
ministers and pious laymen who were its advocates, and never 
failing to deposit their Shillings on the plate as they came in 
er went out. 

I could quote much more of the conversation which I heard 
this evening, for (here was not a moment's ccssation of tongnes, 
but I choose neither to tire myself nor to hazard wearying the 
gracious reader by continuing it to any greater length. Soon 
after the drowsy voice of the guardian of the night had notified 
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to all sober and discreet folk the arrival of the hour of eleven, 
the conversation suddenly flag^ed; the ladies lifted their 
shawls from the backs of their chairs, and drew them over their 
Shoulders^ the gentlemen buttoned their coats; observations 
that " it was growing late," were made ; the arrival of the re- 
spective servants of the guests were announced in rapid succes- 
sion ; there were other Symptoms of departure. Presently 
there.was a general rise. Lady Sydenham was assailed with 
forewelk and protestations of the delightful evening which 
they had spent^ to which she returned thanks for her friends' 
kindness, and regrettings that she could not make the evening 
P&8S pleasßnter, &c. I was desired to give Lady Calendar my 
arm down-jstairs, to the packing-up room, which was füll of 
damsels and boys with lanthorns, clogs, and cloaks. 

When the house was cleared, I returned to the drawing-room, 
to wish my mother good night, as became a dutiful son. 

" Lady Calendar," said my mother, " is much pleased with 
yoQ ; she says, your manner is very good, (and she is reckoned 
to be a great judge of those things,) and that it is free from that 
eontemptuous insolence which it is the fashion for the young 
people of the present day to show to their eldcrs, but which is 
reafly a proof of a coarse and vulgär mind ;" (there her lady- 
shlp chanced to stumble on an undeuiable truth.) ^* Good 
night, Matthew ; would that you could always behave as you 
^id this evening, and that you really were, what you appeared, 
a modest, unpresuming, polite, and sensible young man !" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

My arrival at M created a considerable disturbance. A 

man of rank and high fashion, and the defendant in a crim. con., 
was a monster which, perhaps, had dimly figured in the fancy, 
but which had never been substantially lllustrated to the eye of 
the natives. The public promenades and assemblies where I 
daily exhibited myself were thronged with men, women, and 
children all eager to öbtain a sight of the illustrious stranger. 
The beaux of Bath, who carried themselves loftily toward the 

natives of M , confessed the presence of a superior being, 

aod shrank to their natural dimensions. At first, the inhabitants 
viewed me with astonishment and awe ; but when they found 
that I evinced no outrageous propensities, but was, on the con- 
trary, quiet and docile in my manner, their apprehensions ^ni* 
dnally disappeared, and they approached me with somethmg 
like copfidence. 

At the time of my arrival, the lion was a'coachmaker's son, 
who had just come from Long^Acre to this place, with a view 
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of making a prodigious splash. Accordingly, he drove furiously 

through and afoout M , in a tandem, to äie imminent danger 

of his bones, and the unrestrained admiration of the unsophisti- 
cated maidens, with whom it was an object of no slight nor ge- 
nerous emulation to obtain the vacant seat in the ^g. He was 
Said to be immensely rieh, and was admitted to be extremely 
elegant; consequently, all the manoeuvring mammas set all 
their daughters at him, secure in the certaint^ that one must be 
in at the death ; and each sanguine that her own girl would be 

that envied individual. But my sojourn at M was fetal to 

the fame of the^aspirin^ youn^ coach-builder ; for no sooner did 
my Star appear up6n the horizon, than his hid its diminished 
head. In other words, the poor young man was generally cut; 
for all the damsels who had sei their caps at him without pro- 
dacinff the desired efifect, spoke with streng indignation of the 
audacity of the vulgär tradesman, in intruding into the axisto- 

cratical circles of M ; and those who ventured to dream of 

attracting my attention, feit ashamed of such a disgraceful ac- 
quaintance. The mortified huck subsequently ended his career 
of quality by marrying one of the four daughters of a gentlewo- 

man at M , who, it was said, had been somewhat irregalar 

in her youth, but who, at this time, subsisted herseif and her 
&mily very respectably on an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

I now come to the dinner at the house of that eminent song- 
jnaker, Mr. Fanshawe Littleton. When my name was annoiuced 
by an amphibious-looking domesäc, who seemed to be. half- 
butler, half-footmsCn, a little gentleman immediately disengaged 
himself from a group of admiring ladies, at the other end of 
the room, and advanced to meet me. He wore a claret-colotir- 
ed coat with a black velvet coUar ; a white waistcoat, fastened 
in firont by the penultimate button, so as to display very largely 
a cerulean silk under-ditto, and the curious folds of a cravat 
considerably overstarched, which were united at the extremities 
by a diamond pin. A halo of odours surrounded the poeV-beau, 
(for it was he,) and he came unto me like Agag, " delicately." 

<^ Sir Matthew Sydenham, I am extremely happy to have the 
pleasure of seeing you." 

This salutation was accompanied with a bow, and another 
movement, which attracted my notice, and which, as I have 
never seen it practised in any other part of the World, but 
subsequently often observed it performed by the most fashion- 

able men at M , is, I imagine, peculiar to that province. 

This action, which is perhaps more curious than graceful, it 
is ratlier difficnlt clearly to describe. It consists in an alter- 
nate shuffling or shifting of the feet four or five tlmes, and is 
by many executed with such ease as to appeiar almost- invo- 
JaDtary, which^ doubUess. custom ^l leiv^th renders it. I 
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have usually observed this phenomenoii when the male ad- 
dresses the other sex, or is presented*to a new acqaaintance. 

As to my own deportment, I had resolved that it should sus- 
tain the character of the distinguished friend of the revered 
Beauroont, the intelligence of whose fall had not yet reached 
these remote paVts. Accordingly, I returned the welcome of 
my accomplished host, with a slow and slight inclination of 
the head. 

" Sir Matthew," resnmed Mr. Fanshawe Littleton, " permit 
me to introduce Mrs. Fanshawe Littleton — Juliana my love, Sir 
Matthew Sydenham, — Sir Matthew, Mrs. Fanshawe Little- 
ton," 

The hostess, a pretty silly-looking girl, whose dress was ap- 
parently the work of a milliner possessed of a fancy splendid 
and varied, indeed, bat not restrained from extrava^anee by ex- 
perience and taste, made a deep curtsey, while 1 acknowledged " 
the introduction by a slight bend. I was successively present- 
ed to all the Company, which amonnted to eleven souls. 

" Lord Malahide, allow me to present Sir Matthew Sydenp 
ham ; Lady Malahide, and Miss O'Lo^hlin her daughter, ditto 
ditto; Lady Elizabeth Grienshaw — (aside) daughter of the late 
and aunt to the present Marquis of Windermere ; Captain Pley- 
dell — (aside) Lord Pleydelrs brother, you know; Admiral Grir 
enshaw and Miss Henrietta Grienshaw ; Mrs. Brown Smyüi, 
her son, Mr. Edmund Brown Smyth, her niece Miss Sainsbu- 
ry ; Mr. Wyndham Greville." 

This Company, I understood, were culled from the flower of 
Bath and M fashion. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately after my arrival, 
and we proceeded in couples to the eating-room, I being appoint- 
ed to Miss O'Loghlin, who, though of Irish extraction, was 
not a favourable specimen of that eccentric country, which 
grows the finest women in Europe. 

These of my readers who have never had the good fortune to 
be present at an entertainment given by a person of fashion at 

Bath or M , will be prepared to read, with much interest, 

the account of one by such an eye-witness as myself, and will 
perhaps be disappointed if I omit a minute description of the 
dinner itself, and all the particulars conniected with it. To say 
the truth, Mr. Fanshawe Littleton's dinner, on the whole, feil 
Short of my expectattöhs, which I had sufiered to rise to a com- 
paratively extravagant height, in conformity to my experience 
of the tone of society in the place. The manage of course ex- 
kibited many depaxtures from j>ropriety ; there were manj things 
done which ought not to have been done, and many thmgs left 
undone, which should not have been omitted ; but I question 
whether, in the eircumstances, there was any one sin of Omis- 
sion or commission which could be pronounced of flagrant enor* 

14* 
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ndty. The proyisions were muchtoo plentifnl; the joints of 
meat and the vegetables were placed on the table ; there were - 
Santeme and Hock, but neither coolers nor sreen glasses, con- ^ 
sequently those wines wete "deprived of that bloom of cold 
whtch is their most valuable property. These, as well as I 
can recollect, were the most remarkable sing^arities in the eco- 
nomy of the table. 

Mr. Fanshawe Litüeton, the poet, if one might infer from 
the smile of complacency which illnmined bis countenance, as 
he looked down the yista of bis bountifully fumished board« 
and glanced at bis guests, was conscious of no defect in bis ar- ' 
rangements, but really, I believe, feit himself the most envia- 
ble fellow in the world. How truly sung the poet— 

"When ig^orance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise,** 

" You've inst come from to\«:n, Sir Matthew, I believe 1" in- 
qnired Mrs. Fanshawe Littleton. 

" I have," Said I. 

*' Was it a very good season, do you think 1" 

*' The best that has been for many years," I replied. 

•* Frederick, do you hear that V^ cried Mr». Fanshawe Little- 
ton to her spouse. 

"What,my lovel" 

<* Why,~SiT Matthew says, that this has been the best season 
that has been for many years ; — how vexing that we didn't go 
to town V 

" So it is provoking enough, but you know I couldn't afford 
it, my dear ; my purse was so violently bled last season, that 
it has been in a very weak State ever since, and will require 
very careful nursing oefore it will be again enabled to perform 
even its necessarv fnnctions — ^ha! ha! ■ 

" Very good !" said Lord Malahide, " very good indeed !— . 
ha! ha!^' 

And accoidingly a trainfire of " very goods.!"'"capitalsr* 
" ha! ha's!" ran along both sides of the table. This practica 
was observed whenever Mr. Littleton said a good thing; an 
event which he usually notified by two chuckles immediately 
afler the utterance of the witticism. This gentleman had ac- 
quired a considerable facility in small wit, as he had for some 
years past attended fashionable tables ivime capacity of talker 
•-^n animal veryuseful, indeed almost indispensable, toamuse 
the Company during dinner, when there is no band of music. 

'* And a very fair show of beauty in the market this year, I 
believe 1" said Mr. Littleton. 

"I think there was," said I. 

'« Säle pretty brisk, and prices high, were they not Sir Mat- 
thew 1" 
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«« O how severe!" ejaculsted Miss O'Logfalin; then addreds- 
ing me, '< What a talented man Mr. Littleton is ! but then he's 
very satMcal, dreaJfuUy severe, as von see. He is the most 
delightfol man at the foot of his table, I ever knew ; but then» 
\¥here is he not delightful ?— Is he not a charming creature, Sir 
Matthew 1" 




never speak to you again ; but you wouldn't be such a horrid 
creature, I 'm sure ?" 

*' I heard every word you've been saying," said Mrs. Fan- 
shawe Littleton, '^ and, I assure you. Im quite jealous.V 

'• If you are jealous of every one who praises your husband,'* 
said Lady Elizabeth Grienshaw, <* I think you may be jealous 
of all the World." 

<* ni be shot if that isn't the prettiest compliment I ever heard 

paid in my lifo," cried Captain Pleydell ; " positively, I must 

teil Littleton. — ^I say, Littleton, what a happy fellow you are to 

be so admired by the ladies ! what do you think Lady Eliza- 

' beth Grienshaw says V 

*' Whatever Lady Elizabeth says, altbou^h upon such a poor 
subject as me, must be well worth repeatmg," answered the 
wit, bowing gracefully. 

And accordingly Captain Pleydell told the story. 

*< I suppose you met Beaumont very oflen in town, Sir Mat- 
thew t" said Mr. Littleton. 

*' He was my particular friend," I replied. 

This announcement, so quietly made, had a visible effect on 
the guests. 

" O dVar !** giggled Mrs. Browne Smyth, " if you are a friend 
of Mr. Beaumonvs, Sir Matthew, we must be on our good be- 
haviour." 

'< He is dreadfuUy insolent, is he notV said Miss Sainsbury. 

** I have no reason to say so," said Mr. Littleton, ^' for he 
never was insolent to me ; but I believe it is no slander to say 
that he is so, generally." 

*<Then you are acq'uainted with Mr. Beaumont ?" interrogated 
I, with unaffected surprise. 

" Why-a I-a don't exactly know him — ^that is, I have not 
been regularly introduced ; but I htfre been in Company with 
him often, and had many opportunities of an introduction ; but 
I don't know — ^I didn't care much about it— buti certainly will 
make his acquaintance next season, for he must be a pleasant 
fellow to know in town. He 's a very queer subject, is he not ?" 

*' O, its impossible to form any idea of his fineness," cried 
Mrs. Brown Smyth, who was of the Cork extraction, '^he'll 
not let you dine tili nine— or faith, Ibeleeve, it's ten o'clock, 
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aiid then ye mustn't ate mate; and as to vegetables, he 's 
been known to say, that he wouln't sit in the same room 
with any body who ate vegetables ; then you moat only dress 
in a particular way, and you must never laagh, even at the 
most comical thing in the world ; and I don't know what my- 
self ; but there 's a long string of things which ye mustn't do, 
or ye '11 be reckoned shocking vulgär. 

»* O, I know it 's considerä in town the Tulgarest thing in 
the World to laugh," said Miss O'Loghlin. '' Don't yoa remem- 
ber, mamma, when Robert Bisset — (a cousin of our^s, who is 
in the Guards,)— came to Bath last winter, and we went to the 
play, he made us promise that we would't laugfa, for if we did, 
he wouldn*t sit in the box with us ; and don't yoa remember 
how we all tortured ourselyes to avoid langhing, for the play 
was so droU ; and how he lounged there, yawning, and never 
once looking towards the stage ; and asking us when we came 
home, what the play was ? Now, Robert was, we all know, 
one of the most fashionable young men in town— ^joite one of 
Mr. Beaumont's set ; I dare say you know him, Sir Matthew, 
Mr. Bisset, of the — Guards ?" 

"Don't you think all that sort of thing veiy ridicnlousr' 
Said Miss Sainsbury. 

"To be sure — so it is — ^ridiculous enough," replied Mr. Fan- 
shawe Liitleton; "but what can ome do? one must be in the 
fashion, or eise one has no business in this world. — ^But^ talk- 
in^ of Beaumont, I'll teil you a good stoiy of him, which is 
quite tnie, because I had it from Lord Ledbury himself. Beau- 
mont was staying a short time ago at bis house, whön it was 
füll of Company, and a delightful house it is to be in, by the by. 
Well, one night— or rather between two and three o'clock one 
moming, — when the whole house was in bed, the great alarm- 
bell was heard booming. In a few seconds the whole house 
was alarmed, and up : some running one way, some another ; 
ladies shrieking, gentlemen sweanng; some crying <Fire!' 
others, < Thieves !' tili at length, ladies, gentlemen, servants, 
and all, many scarcely covered — a few, I believe, in a State 
bordering on nudity — ^rushed to the belfrey. Well, and who do 
you think they found there ? ha ! ha ! ha ! I can hardl j teil 
for laughing — why they found Mr. Beaumont, in his satin 
dressing-gown and Slippers, with his wax-taper beeide him, 
pulling away at the rop<( with great deliberation. When ha . 
saw this wild and astonished group gathered around him, he 
elevated his eyebrows, and said, 'Good people, what 's the 
jnatter?' «Good Heaven! Mr. Beaumont,' crien several voices, 

* what is the matter? what can have happened V * Nothing that 
concerns you, as far as I am aware,' answered Beaumont; 

* only my rascal forgot to leave my barley-water ; and having 
rung my own bell twice in vain, I lucluly thought of this» 
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. which it Struck me might probably arouse the sleeping brate.' 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! is not that truly characteristic V 

With such pleasant discourse, and with Mr. Fanshawe Lit- 
tleton's good things of both kinds, we got through dinner, dur- 
ing which there was only one other remarkable ()ccurrence, 
which I have not related. 

After the^removal of the second course, the business of eat- 
ing was suspended for a considerable time. Our accomplished 
host drank wine with almost all his guests ; was much more 
lavish of his wit than he had been before, and had recourse to 
every expedient which suggested itself to his fertile mind, to 
fill up the awkward interval. At length, when minute after 
minute elapsed, and no third course appeared, and Mr. Little* 
ton feit his resourses almost exhausted, he beganto evince evi- 
dent Symptoms of his presence of mind givin^ way. He ex- 
changed hurried glances with bis lady, knit his brow, bit his 
lip, muttered something dein to a curse: rose up, rang. the 
bell, and, indeed, was much agitated. Presentl^, the door 
opened, and Mr. Littleton quicUv tumed his anxious eyes in 
that direction ; but, alas ! no third course appeared, only the 
amphibious domestic, not wearin? his usual pert, self-sumcient 
snurkf but «« dull and dead in look ;" 

** And the whiteness in his cheek 
Was apter than his tongue to teil his errand." 

" Why thedeuce don'tyou bring the other course, Nixon? — 
has any accident happened ?'* 

** Yes, Sir," answered the man, in a scarcely audible tone. 

*• What !" rejoined his master ; " how do you mean \ what 
cum have happened t why don't you answer me V 

" If you piease, Sir, the cook has met with a misfortune." 
And here he stopped, as if at a loss whether, or how> to break 
the afflicting intelligence. 

•'Well, what isit?" 

*' When she was going to dish the 'are, Sir," answered^the 
bntler-footman, ** she let bim slip off the spit into the fire,'and 
now he an't fit to bring to table." 

" My love," said Mr. Fanshawe Littleton, addressing his 
wife, *' I really must insist upon your sending that cook about 
her business to^morrow ; this is the third time she has commit- 
ted a similar mistake ; it's entirely your fault, Juliana, for I 've 
told yöu fifty times that she is not a proper servant for us." 

" Why, my dear, how can you say it 's my fault V replied 
the lady ; ** you know I never %o into the kitchen, so how am 
I to know any thing about the cook V 

" My love, I don't want you to go into the kitohen ; it 's a 
place 1 would never permit you to enter ; but still you can't 
expect me to look after the servants, wYdc\v, m c^cr^ «aNsSi^^- 
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ment that I am acquainted with, is the business of the lady of 
the house. — Bring the rest of the dinner, Nixon." 

It was some time before our host recovered his equanimity, 
which had been seriously disturbed by this untoward accidenU 
Durin? the greater part of the mutilated third course he was 
dogged and taciturn — a circumstance which aflforded occasion 
to Miss O'Loghlin to observe, " that when Mr. Littleton was 
silent, the table was like a body. deprived of its soul." The le- 
mark being greatly applauded, and repeated to the po^t, quickly 
restored his good-humour; the disaster of the hare was soon ^ 
forgotten, and our charming host was as delightful as ever. 

The ladies sliortly afterward withdrew. The conversation 
of the gentlemen was, for the first few minutes, broken into 
parcels, then became general, and, after vacillating from one . 
uncongenial topic to another, soon concentrated upon that sub- 
ject, which, as I believe I have before observed, is the fevour- 
ite Substitute for- refinement, intelligence, and wit, among gen- 
tlemen of the second and every inferior order. There was no- 
thing new or entertainin^ to me in this, so I retired eariy, nor 
did I retum to the drawing-room, although earnestly solicited 
by Mr. Fanshawe Littleton, and tempted by the sednctive in- 
ducement of an unpublished bailad of his own, set to music by 
himself, to be sung and played that evening by Miss O'Loghlin. 



CHAPTBR XL. 

The country about M— was very wild and picturesqae,' 
and I began to find a pleasure in strolling in the vicinity. To 
say the truth, I was rather sick of laughing at the' foUies and 
foibles of my kind, and my health was indifferent, so that I 
found these solitary rambles among the scenes of inanimate na^ 
ture, equally refreshing to my mind and body. 

I had walked oneevenin? to a considerable distance from the 
town, as I was accustomed to do, in order to avoid the abomi- 
nablc Misses who, at this time of year, are to be found witfa 
their sketch-books älid pencils, perched on every cragVithin .. 

a couple of miles of M . It was one of those cele'stial 

evenings which have caused the Muse to conceive of every 
poet, from Shakspeare down to Fanshawe Littleton. The sun 
had just set, the sky was serene, and the stillness was only 
disturbed by the occasional tinkling of distant sheep-bells. K 
I were one of the inspired, I would be eloquent in description ; 
but as I am not so blessed, I can relate only the few ana sim- 
ple facts which conatitute a fine evening, and which are the raw , 
material from which such exquisite poesy hath been wrought 
out by the perspirations of genius. -a 

I 
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1 had stretched myself on a bank to enjoy this pleaaing scene, 
and Was geaing, about, when I observed the figure ot a man 
among a Cluster of firs on the declivity, about a hundred yards 
to the left of which I was lying. The gentleman — ^for such 
bis appearance bespoke him— was leaning with bis back to a 
blasted fir, bis arms folded, bis hat raised from bis brow^ and 
bis eyes iixed on the sunset clouds. Such an object, in such a 
sequestered spot, excited my curiosity; and, accordingly, I 
quitted my Station, and approachin^ with a noiseless step, ad- 
yanced to ä spot from wbence I could observe him closely, but 
where he could not readily perceive me. 

The stranger migbt have been any age between five-and- 
twenty and thirty. years. His figure was graceful and bis fea- 
tures regulär, but their expression chiefiy occupied my atten- 
tion. I never before behela a countenance in which feeling was 
so deeply sunken. As he gazed on the departing day, every 
lineament of his face, in which care or passion bad left deep 
traces, seemed quick with an intense sensibility of the beauty 
of the scene. After he had remained thus wrapt for some mi- 
nutes, he began to stir, and I feit a streng inclination to disco- 
ver myself to bim. He moved in my direction, so I rose up 
and presented myself rather suddenly to his view, within two 
or three yards of his person. The stranger very naturally start- 
ed at this unexpected apparition, and drew back somewhat. I 
advanced, and bowed. 

"I fear, Sir," said I, "that my sudden appearance has star- 
tled you ; I was rather surprised at seeing you, as I was not 
aware of your near neighbourhood." 

The ^entleman eyed me for a moment, and perceiving, I flat- 
ter myself, by that single glance, that I was not a suspicious 
character, answered me civilly — 

" I must confess^ Sir, that I was not prepared to meet any 
person in this distant and lonely spot." 

"I had sought out this remote place," rejoined I, "in order 
that I might more completely enjoy this divine evening. I am 
a devoted lover of nature, and one hour spent alone with her 
thus, repays me for a year of toilsome and unsatisfactory exist- 
ence." 

The eyes of the stranger brighlened at tbese words, and he 
favoured me with a more earnest gaze than his former one bad 
been. 

** And are you indeed capable," said he, " of receiving plea- 
sure from such a scene as this !" 

** I will confess it," returned I, " although in this heartless 
age such an acknowledgment exposes me even to ridicule. 
YeS) Sir, I derive more delight from such a scene as this, than 
from any pleasure which the world can afFord." 

** Were you here at sunset 1" inquired the stranger. 
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'* I was ; I haye been here nearly an honr." 

<' Did you e7er see so magnificent a departore t he wen! down 
like a dying emperor surrouQded by a gorgeous Company of 
clouds." >. 

** How fine is that Image !" intemipted I; and then, after a 
pause, during which I suTveyed my companion with admiiation 
<— «* I could umost believe that I had met with one,' subject, like 
myself, to beautiful influences, but posaeesing a faculty with 
which Heaven has not blessed me,— -ihat of exhibiting hia in- 
distinct conceptions in lively and beautiful images.'* 

*' Are you then a lover of poetnr 1" intemipted ihe unknown. 

^' Am I a lover of poetry % the Muse has few more passicmate 
ones." 

«< This is an unexpected gratification indeed ! In me, Sijr» 
you see one whom you can scarcely surpass in derotion to the 
Muse. Since my boyhood, I have lovisd her; for her sake, I. 
have abandoned every other object of ambition, and all the pur* 
suits which men usually follow." 

'' Then, am I to understand that your Muse has not been un- 
productivel" 

The pale face of the stranger reddened ; he cast down hia eyes 
and was silent. 

" Pardon me, Sir, for bein^ so inquisitive," I pursued ; ** you 
will not, I hope, think me impertinent if I ask whether you 
have written 1" 

*• I have," replied he in a very low tone of voice. 

'*• Indeed ! and published 1" 

" Yes." 

'* Will you allow me to ^o one Step farther, and ask to whom 
I have the honour of speakmg ?" 

** My name is Auriol ; my work is entitled *The Legend of 
Darkenfelt, with other poems;' — have you ever met with itV 
And he looked at me anxiously. 

As it chanced, I recoUected having seen this volume at my 
bookseller's in London. I remembered, moreover, that I had 
opened it, and having been Struck at the merit of some liiies 
which I read, that I had inquired about it ; and having been 
informed that it had fallen deadborn from the press, that I had 
laid it down without farther notice. 

** I do clearly remember meeting with your book," anaweied 
I, *'and reading half a page of it in a very hurried manner, 
from which, however, I received so favourable an Impression, 
that I was aflerwards desirous of procuring the poem, but, nn- 
fortnnately, could not recoUect the title." 

"Sir," Said the gratÜied poet, "if you will permit me, I 
shall be happy to send you my book, and to have your opiniön 
of it in xetum." 
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*' Mr. Auriol, I accept your obliging ofier with the greatest 
pleasure ; I will trouble you with my card." 

** My abode," returned he, *' is within half a mile of this 
place ; it is a lonely and sequestered spot, possessingno attrao- 
tion to an^ person whose feeling-s are not congenial to my own« 
I am obliged to retarn home now, for this unhappy body of 
mine, which is etemally atvariance with my spirit, will not en- 
dure the night air with' impunity. Perhaps y^u will accompa- 
ny me, Sir Matthew V 

I regretted thati could not do so, as I had an engagement; 
but promised that I would pay him an early Visit. We then 
parted, with mutual expressions of pleasure at having met ; 
and I sauntered back to M , musing on the Singular ac- 
quaintance which I had made, and resoWed to know more of. 
him. 



CHAPTER XLL "" 

Lady Sydenham's society at M— »- consisted of small geni 
tlefolk, over whom I soon discovered that she and Lady Caden- 
dar reigned jointly. Lady Calendar's character assiiuilated 
entirely with that of my mother, except that the former was 
more aeeply impressed with a sense of her own rank and dig- 
nity, and was less affable towards herhumbler friends. This is 
not surprising, for Lady Calendar, be it remembered, was a 
lord's daughter, while my mother enjoyed not the distin?uish- 
ing prefixture of honourable ; a circumstance which the lormer 
dmy notified, by taking the precedence upon every occasion. 
To say the truth, Lady Calendar was not content to endure a 

§ artner, whom she could not help considering as a rival in hejr 
ominion over the worshipful Company of quizzes, and was 
continiiall^ making efforts to reduce Lady Sydenham to a State 
of subordmation. But her last-mentioned ladyship resolutely 
declined to succumb ; for, though she was willing to remain 
co-equal with Lady Calendar, as the head of their Company, 
she did not recognize-in her coUeague any claim to a sole pre- 
dominance, for her family was at least as good as that of Lord 
Killadoon, who, everybody knew, was a cloth manufactnrer 
in Dublin, and had purchased bis title ; besides, Sir Matthew 
Sydepham's was a much older baronetcy than Sir George Cal- 
endar's. For these reasons, the daughter of the ennobled 
tradesman heartily hated my mother, to overbear whom became 
t&e dearest object of her existence ; while Lady Sydenham, 
tliough she entertained no remarkabl^ affectionate feelings to» 
wards her rival, could not help bemg somewhat ovQTVK^d. 
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by her commanding presence and reputed knowledge of the 
World. 

I have Seen much of the world, and I will venture to say, 
that I never witnessed a State of society more odious than tlmt 
in "which my mother was domesticated. Heie was an utter ab- 
sence both of mind and of heart, the selfish and the maligrnant 
affections only being exhibited, — ^not on that large Scale when 
they amount to the dij^ity of crimes, bat in that small way 
when meanness is their most remarkable quality. Incapable 
of any generous or disinterested emotion, and devoted to the 
promotion of their own selfish cömfort and gratifieation ^ to at- 
tain any petty personal end, such as an introduction, an inyita- 
tion, a present, or a legacy; there is no indignity which they 
will not cheerfully endure, no baseness which they will not un- 
hesitatingly perpetrate. Unlike those ])lea8ant compositions of 
wit and malice which are celebrated in Sheridan s comedy, 
these people are wholly unacquainted with wit, bat seem to be 
cursed with an active principle of malignity in their natures, 
which taints all their conversation, discovers some base ingre- 
dient in the motive of every action, however apparently fair, 
and endeavours to describe every error in jadgment or taste as 
a departare £rom moral propriety. The misfortunes and foibles 
of their neighbours supply to them the place of intellectual 
food, and they discuss them with a zest which is scarcely con- 
ceivable to persons who belong to a higher rank of hamanity. 
I have contemplated human nature in almost all her different 
shapes ; bat from the aspect which she here exhibited, I tamed 
away with unmitigated disgast. 

I fear that this description will appear exaggerated to those 
who have not, like myself, had an opportanity of experiencing 
the reality. That the reader may form bis own opimön, I will^ 
in addition to the specimen which I have already given» 
repeat, as nearly as I can recollect it, a conversation which took 
place during a mornin^ visit at Lady Calendar's. 

There were five or six present besides myself, and the first 
subject laid upon the dissecting board was a beautifiil girk 
Some one having remarked, that she had been much admired 
at a ball the preceding evening — " I don't see thät there 's any 
thing 80 remarkably beaatiful about her," said Mrs. Badcock ; 
*' she 's a pretty-looking girl enough, bat her manners are quite 
unformed, — she has not the least the air of a girl of ftishion." 

" O, bat did you observe her dress ?" cried Miss Crosbie; 
'^ why she was almost naked ; at least, bare half-way down 
her Shoulders ; and then her petticoats so shorU— I absolutely 
heard the men disputing about the colour of her garters. l 
feit quite distressed for her, poor thing! such an exposure, 
and she seemingly not a bit aware what a figure she was!" 

« It isn H the girl's fault," Te^ovivedMiÄÄ ColUns; '«consider 
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how ill she has been brought up. Her mother, you know, is 
the silliest, vainest woman in the world ; and, if report speaks 
true, something worse in her .youth. Mrs. Harrison lives op- 

rosite to them ; bxA such seenes as she teils me she witnesses, 
never heard ! There 's Miss.Seymour sitting at the window 
all the day, talking and laughing with the men as they pass 
by; andhermaid all the while reading some trashy novel to 
her. Then Mrs. Seymour, poor foolish woman ! is going about 
and puffing her daughter, and saying, * Did you ever see any- 
thing so beautiful as Eliza?' ^' 

** Scandalous !" said Lady Calendar: " a girl like her, who 
hasn't a Shilling, should be bronght up to be a good housewife, 
and be taught the duties of a wife and mother ; then she might 
gret some respectable man to marry her. I havenH patience, 
when I see beggars set up with romance, and sdrs, and non- 
sense ; they generally go to the dogs in the end, and they donH 
deserve to be pitied." 

" Very true indeed, Lady Calendar !" said Mrs. Marlow. " I 
wish all moth^rs had your sound and rational notions of educa- 
tion, and then we should have less vice and wickedness. I 
know I wouldn't for the world that my daughters were like 
Miss Seymour ; I 'm always tellin? them that £ey have nothing 
jlo look to but thelr own merit. And indeed,' to ^ve the po(Mr 
creatures their due, they are excellent dutii^l girls ; they know 
that they are penniless, and that my means are small ; and they 
never desire anything extravagant or above their pretensions ; 
— 4is to Sophia, I've the greatest difficulty in getting her to go 
out, she is so fond of home." 

" You are very right," returried Lad^ Calendar, " and prove 
yourself to be a sensible woman, in bnnging up your chudren 
with humility ; that is the surest way to get them taken notice 
of by those whose f^xsA word would be an advantage to them." 

" By the by," said Mr. Crony, " can any one teil me who is 
that finMprl that Miss Palsgrave takes about with her % she 
•was ^SK ball with her last night." 

*' OHpBt was Miss Hewitt, I suppose." 

" Atta who is Miss Hewit, pray r ' 

'* Really, I oan't exactly teil you ; the account which Miss 
Palsgrave gives of her is, I belle ve, that she is the daughter of 
an omcer; and that her parent^ died, leaving this child to her 
care and protection." This was spoken with a tone and man- 
ner which imported that more was meant than met the ear. 

"The daughter of an officer!" repeated Mr. Crony, smilin^, 
*' and I suppose Miss Palsgrave was a particular friend of this 
I^Uant hero^s, and adopt^ bis child out of pure regard to 
him." 

A giggle circulated through the room at this con\ectuxQ. 
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** O fie, you naughty man !*' said Mrs. Badcock ; ** how 

an you be so slanderous V 

" Slanderous !" cried Mr. Crony. "I appeal to Lady Galen- 
dar if I uttered anything slanderoys 1 did I say that Üus pretty 

girl was a little indiscretion of Miss Pals^raye's ? Upon my 
onour, Mrs. Badcock, it 's a great shame of you to put such a 
constniction upon my innocent words." Here 4here was a 
grreat laugfh. 

"He! he!" he!" chuckled Lady Calendar. ««Indeed, BIr. 
Crony, I acquit you of anything like a slanderous Insinuation;' 
on the contrary, I think you perfectly open and intelligible to 
the meanest capacity. Hß ! he ! he !" 

" I think Miss Palsgrave and Miss Hewitt are very like,'* 
Said Mrs. Badcock ; " I don't know whether it ever Struck 
you." 

" Like !" said Miss Crosbie ; " they are the image of each 
other, as far as an old person and a young one can be so." 

They were drawn on this scent by an exclamation firom one 
of the party who was Standing at the window. 

" .Here is old Sir Charles Symmons and bis young wife, as 
usual, in that phaeton ; he watching her as a cat watches a 
mouae, to see tliat she does not exchange glances with any of 
the men who are lounging about, and she the very picture of 
ill-temper ;— do look." 

This invitation brought several to the window. 

*' What a miserable couple !" said Mrs. Badcock. " He 
married her to have an heir, in which he has been disappointed ; 
and she married him to be Lady Symmons : she abominates 
him, poor man ! and would certainly go off anc* leaye him, if 
she was not in hopes of his soon dymg and leaving her his 
fortune ; because, you know, if she were to behave ill, and a 
divorce ensued, the settlement would be void." 

" They live like cat and dog, I 'm told," said Miss Crosbie : 
" she abuses him to his face like a pickpocket, and flaya that 
he lives only to torraent her." 

"How shocking!" exclaimed Mrs. Marlow. "Poor Sir 
Charles ! I think he 's greatly to be pitied." 




mlting and 

despising the fool who raised her from the scum of the earth ; 
I wish every man may be served in the same manner who mar- 
ries beneath himself." 

This sentiment was received with unanimous approbation. 

What passed subsequently I cannot report, as at that period 
I took my leave, and I dare say that my absence afforded tbem 
a fertile subject of conyersation in the delinquencies of Sir 
Matthew Sydenham. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

Many days did not elapse after my inteTcourse with Mr« 
Auriol, before I paid him my promised visit. The poet's resi- 

dence was sitoated about three miles from M ; but as there 

"were twq or three small houses scattered about in the direction 
i^hich he had pcnnted out as his abode, I was obligred to inquire 
"which of them he occupied. For this purpose, i stopped at a 
peasant's cottage in the vicinity. The good woman, one of 
those clean and comfortable English housewiyes whom I de- 
light to contemplate, informed me that Mr. Auriol's habitation 
"was about a quarter of a mile on, and called to one of her 
-children to be my guide. It occurred to me, that she might 
be able to give me some farther notiou of the sinffular charaeter 
which I was about to explore, and I therefore asled her if she 
-was acquainted with Mr. Auriol ? 

" dear yes, sir !'* answered the woman, " we knows Mr. 
Auriol uncommon well.*^ 

" Has he been long in these parts l*' 

" No, sir, not so long; about two year, an't it, Tom 1" 

" Three year come Michaelmas, mother," replied the boy. 

'< He leads a yery lonely sort of a life here, does he not r' 

*^ O, uncommon lonesome, sir ; he don't never see a living 
soul, as I know of, except the poor folk about here ; some on 
um do say that he a^n't exact m his right mind, poor gentle- 
man! — ^but perhaps, sir, you knows more about Mr. Auriol 
than we do ?" This was uttered in an inquirin^ tone, as if she 
suspeeted that I could elucidate the mystery wmch appeared to 
hanff over her extraordinary neighbour. 

'* No, indced," said I, *< I am not much acquainted with Mr. 
Auriol, — ^but I am yery much interested in him.^' 

** Ay, sure, sir ; it a'n't none of our business, of course, to 
talk of our betters ; but then, when peoplo got tongues, poor 
people as well as rieh, they will speak their minds. Some on 
um do think that he 've been crossed in love, and sart'nly it do 
seem stränge, for a ^entleman, young and comely like Mr. Au- 
riol, to live all by himself, in this lonesome kind of a manner. 
Then, others do say, they think he got sunmiut on his mind, 
because he 's often been seen by labourins men in places ever 
so fa^ off, a beating of his forehead, and clasping of his hands, 
and takln g on so, you can't think. Why sometimes, on the 
Btormiest nights, when you wouldn't turn a dog out of doors, 
he do go out and walk on the hill ; my husband have oflen 
heard un as he 's been retuming home from his work, speaking 
loud as if out of a book. Then again, some of our folk say, 

16* 
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that he '■ a Papist, because he 's nerer seen at church or idmC- 
ing." 

^ And what is your own opinion of him V aaid I. 

** Why, sir, for my part, I do think he a*ii't neither one nor 
t' other ; he 's as kind and good a gentleman as erer ÜTed, I do 
believo ; and as to his being wrong in his head, I 'm sare 'tis 
no such thing. He do eome here sometimes, and sit for ama^ 
ter of an hour, talking all the while as rational and as kind like, 
as if we were his equals ; and, for his living here, I daire say 
he got his own reasons for 't, which a'nH nothing to nobody bat 
hisself. HowsomeTer, I didn't ought to say anything against 
the gentleman, for he 's a good friend to me and my family." 

I found that this was all the information concerning the 
poet, which I could glean from the cottager's wife; so wishing 
ner good moming, Ifollowed the guidance of the little boy, to 
Auriol's residenco. 

We arriTed at our destination in a few mmutes. It waa in- 
deed such an abode as fancy would conceive for a poet, butone 
that the snug and well-conditioned yerse-maker of these times 
would be seriously sorry to occupy, howeyer enthusiastically 
he migrht aspire after it in his works. The cottage— for oi 
course it was a cottage— was a yery rustic building, and appa- 
rently capable of accommodating no more than two or three 
persons. It was situated a little higher than the middle of a 
lofty and precipitous hill, and was defended from the winds, 
which are continually raying about such high places, by a file 
of stout tiees, which formed the adyanced guard of a plantation 
extending upward from thence to the sunmiit of the decliyi^. 
Beneath, expanded a yast champaign. in some parts richly 
wooded and watered, and bounded in the far western horizon 
by the sea. It was some time before any notice was taken of 
the repeated applications for admittance which I made with my 
stick, there being neither knocker nor bell at the door. At 
len^h, the upper of the two front Windows was slowly opened, 
and an antique female head cautiously protruded therefromy in 
Order to reconnoitre. 

" What would you please to haye ?" inqnired a tretonloos 
yoice from the head. 

'• Is Mr. Auriol at home ?'* interrogated I in retom. 

The old lady did not answer immediately, but scrutinized 
me closely, as if a person of my fiffnre was a phenomenon 
which she had neyer before seen; and indeed, I belieye, such 
was the fact. Presently, howeyer, a thought seemed to strike 
her, for she muttered to herseif, " Lord ha mercy on me ! that 's 
well minded ;" and then addressing me alond, 

•*l8 yonr nagie Sir Something Summut, sir ?" 

*' It is so," I replied. 

" then, you be to eome in," said she, withdrawing her 
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liead and doting the window» <* and to bide here tili Mr. Auriol 
do eome back." 

The old lady then came down and opened the door. 

** Tom," raid she to my companion, «* ron up into the wood 
direetly, child, and teil Mr. Aunol that the gentleman's come ; 
d* ye mind what I say V 

** Yes ma'am," retomed the boy, and scampered away. 

** Please to walk in, sir," said Üie venerable domestic, *^and 
Mr. Anriol will be here presently." And as she spoke, she ush- 
e^red me into the parlour and retived. 

The apartment in which I found myself was evidently tha, 
sanctum of the poet. The walls were hung round with soiod^ 
handsome prints, by Fuseli. The bookcase was occnpied ex« 
clusively, as far as I could observe, by works of imagination, 
comprising all- the esteemed poets. The table was covered 
with books, manuscripts, and scraps. Betöre the chair where 
hehad been sitting, lay a volume of Collins, open at the Ode to 
Fear, which he had showed bis good taste, by marki^g in seye- 
ral places with yehement strokes of admiration. A yolume of 
Ossian also lay contiguous, open, and marked at thefbllowing 
passage, which I then read for the first time, and which, I think 
to this day, is the most yiyid, short description of a scene of 
desolation, that is to be found in any author. 

*^ I haye seen the walls of Balclutha, butthey were desolate ; 
the ^e had resounded in the hall, and the yoice of the reyel is 
heard no more. The stream of Clutha was remov^ from its place 
by the fiül of the walls ; the thistle shook there its lonely head ; 
the moss whistl^ to the wind, the rank grass whistled to the 
wind ; the fox looked out from the Windows, the rank grass 
of the wall wayed round its head." 

Contiguous also, was a' common-place book, which, I must 
confessy I could not restrain my curiosity firom opening. It 
contained poetical extracts in great number, but each ranged 
under ita x>wn department of the ima^nation. Reversing the 
book, and opening it at the other side, I found a chaos of things, 
ihe offspring of our poet's own fancy. Here was a rough col- 
lection of incidents to be worked (as was noted) into a poetical 
tale.- There was a piain prose Statement of some Observation 
or fancy, the raw material of some fine description ormetaphor. 
In other pages were traced interesting or moumful pictures; 
they were memoranda of his own feelings and aspirations, con- 
fidential Communications made to that book upon whiph he 
neyer suspected that any other eye than his own would re^t. I 
must transcribe one page, which comprised most of the various 
elements of the book. In making this disclosure, I trust that 
I do not commit abreach of honour ; for the Singular indiyidual 
who is the subject of it haying been many years dead, and be- 
ing now introduced by me under a fictitious name, it is not 
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liki'ly timt llii' ori)rhml of this sketch will be recognized by any 
IMTNoii iiiio \vlio8t^ IiuikIh thiM book may fall. 

•' Uoiijfb Hkfli'h poem.— Scene, Cape Wrath, or in that di- 
rerlion. /7r/r map. — Lady on watcb-tower, lookin? for baik 
1)1' lovi'r— Npt'ck npprars in distant horizon of ocean — Siscoveied 
lo bi* Imrk of lovtT'-^ippoarance of the malignant spirit of the 
Hiiiriii, und ^itliortii^ ut bis tt^rrible ministere to destroy daringr 
iiiviidt'r of wurtto doiiiinioiis, (do8cribe)-^Lady in great distress 
*-\\avi>H \\\\'\\v kon*biof<— i*la8p8 trembUnif hands — strains tear- 
ful i\vrN — burk tosst'd oii bori« of niountain-billows, like play- 
thiiii( of Mt(trm-Mlart8 dowu tnto yawning abyss and ia seenno 
nion^-^Ludy sbrioks, aiid rusbos in despair to beacb-^finds 
deud biHly ot' lovor-^i^inks do\i-n upon same-— raren bair, mar- 
bli' hrow , rioatini; pirmont, &c. (describe) — Lady dies, (or goes 
iiiadi or takes tbo vril.^ 

•* Tbo fiiilim' of iny tirst atto;iipt tnust not discourage me from 
t*\i*ruu^ ttll my onor^ios in tbe construetion of the great work, 
upoii \\ bivb art' to be «uubarktHl all the hopes of fame which I 
ba\«' ouorisbt\l frvmi my youtb upward. Urant me the use of 
iu,\ oorptMval and luouial fao uliie$« until at'^er the completion of 
ihAt \vv«rk. «\ud iboti l am at iby dispi>$al, O Spirit, whateTer 
tbou art, ih:ii i*v>vt'rnest iho world. If ihat vast attempt, upon 
w hioh ist lo bt' ooiuvntnced all the tueulties I possess« place me 
iti iho rduk ot' divitie pvvts« my busines« ia this world is per^ 
loi'.iieU ; Aiul \i l fjiU Ute wiV. have uc» joy capajie ot balaneiD^ 
iw buvv.eti. Uut l wi'U l musc sucwed; for I feel within me 
ihvv^> divi»e jwpiriüoits Aiid ihai coasciousnesa ot power, which 
ue^er yet vievvi\eü iis ;v<we**.^r. 

" Mom. NN heuev^r l h Jive i:i con:emplaujQ aay zvmarkable 
jviii s'i" she wv»rk. i> *ca:vh ou:, rxxvUect mö sei btiore my eyes 
e^eJ> 'fSi**.^e ,*i*i *i-ui'.Ar ^d'.urv wiioa 4L»y of my üIustricKis 
pi\ö..\v«wv»r<* Wvt\e 'ei\ aju lixsfa l caa a«fi;ht?r wri:e meaolT. 
us»r ^Nuuiuii i.*'^^-i'i5«ucs;. Ke-vH^ri^ c-iT^ruILy Biirite's book: 6- 
*ays, '.orror i* '.^' ^rj:iu soi::'je ■>!* --iie sJalüxw. The S[teat 
^•.»iÄ Hl'.". ji".vü:ui '.-.i *üca ?b:ecEs.** 

l >*-uld 'ad^e x^iscriihfd'aiore iaa? my pookf c-ccoi : bat I 
h.i.j sv\irvvly >*rt:!;ea :hu* jiucq, waeu A'inJi eacere^ zhe room. 
Uc :iuv;«M -.uo Hju-«u!y« a;i»i w:» eviüeuriy aiocii daLteretL br 
vki\ \i5ü,. VU bot^M 'iid: l aad ^?vt;ived ais bcoit, waich ae 
'aoü »CHI .K\.vrü::isj :i> yf.*m;se. 1 iflswereä la -jie aifinnailTe. 

-l .w»e rtaü .:,** iii;j\*er«ä L ■•loii aidOT tot» aure rhzm 

" .'.ivitvu ■*' .'f.tru he xirh i lusäed :aetit. ■• -imc .* a daoer- 
•UjS :tovi-. . 5u; : :uas£ üurrfdt :oac vou vül Lee aw au^e vour 

•• St' iaicmitü JXdL k iadil ^v^ö N«ivi av -xal jouuoo* Tour 
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work, I thinky.displays, in a few passages, a poetical genius of 
an Order second only to the highest ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
I can discem in it a capability which, if dnly disciplined and' 
improved, may raise yon to the first rank. ' Büt it is to me 
obyious, that yon have so saturated vourself "with the great an- 
tfaors, that you ha^ insensibly made your genitfs subserrlent 
to theirs ; and your book is consequently, to the superficial eye, 
nothing better than a series of plagiarisms, which I, howeyer» 
can clearly detect to be inyolnntary. But this nevertheless is 
your most fatal error; for the critic, äs well as the ffeneral 
re&der, takes up a poem by an unknown author, with no favour- 
able disposition, and if he finds in the first page, or any which 
he may casually open, indifferent, or, what is worse, imitative 
poetry, he flings the book aside, or condemns the author, with- 
' out farther reading, as a servile copyist. If then you wish to 
become an excellent poet, as you must wish, possessing, as I 
sincerely believe that you do, the &rst essential requisite within, 
• it is, in my poor opinion, expedieot that you should study 
poetry less, and the subjects ot poetry more. Contemplate na- 
ture material and moral ; celebrate her according to your own 
genius and feelings, williout being solicitous about the maigier 
with which Shakspeare or Milton, Gray or Pope, would treat 
the matter in band. Above all, I should say to you, by read- 
ing, Observation, and reflection, cultivate taste, which will re- 
strain you from extravagance, and teach you to avoid what is 
too common or mean for the dignity of the Muse. Yotir Pe- 
^sus, believe me, my dear sir, is a yery noble animal, but at 
present he performs freaks which no well-trained steed would 
^commit, or experienced rider allow. Let me then ac^ain recom- 
mend to you tne continual use of a strict curb, until you have 
effectually subdued the wild spirit «f your steed, and cured him 
of bis dangerous propensities. 

'* You See I have thus, according to* your desire, expressed 
my real sentiments ; for which I can expect no other retum 
from you than has been made since the Archbisbop of Grenada 
by all authors, to all critics, when the latter have complied 
with a similar request by using the same candour." 

*' If I could be convinced," answered the poet, who had ear 
gerly listened while I was speaking — " if I conld be convinced 
that you are as sincere in your commendation as you are in 
your strictures, I chould derive from what you have said, a con- 
solation to which, since the publication of my book, I have'been 
a stranger," 

<^ Then be assured of the sense— -of the venr hish. sense that 
I entertain of your genius ; at the same time, 1 will not conceal 
from you, that I think your faults are of a very serious,nature, 
and that much care and patience will be requisite to Qt«d\5s«>j^ 
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them, and that your present Situation is not adi^ted to the ae- 
complishment of that important object.'^ . 

" How 1— in what respect ?" 

'^ Pardon me," said I, '^ bat you have not seen a ^reat deal 
pf the World V 

^' No, thank Heaven */' retumed Auriol, <^I have ever shrank 
from intercourse with it, for I haye no interests in common 
with its sordid concerns, of which I «hear the report, as the 
peaceful peasant hears the far-off roar of the battle. I am con- 
tent to dwell in solitary communion with Nature, and occasion- 
ally to revcl in those bright and beautiful visions to which my 
own imagination can transport me." 

'* And of what are these visions coroposed ? Teil me tmly ; 
do they not frequently represent to you ambition gpratifiedy £mie 
accomplished ? do you not see yourself among a crowd the 
noted one? the finger of admiration pointed at you? and eager 
eyes strained to catch a distant glimpse of the divine poet ? do 
you not hear the quick whisper, ^ That is he !' the voice made 
eloquent in your praise ? the murmurings and the acclamations 
of the multitude more soul-stirring than the sound of the trum- 
petV 

The flushed cheek and illumined eye of the poet proved how 
tmly I had conjectured. 

" Yet," I resumed, " you affect to despise the world whose 
applause you die for. Is not this an inconsistency V 
^ *' It may be so," answered the poet, " but I have never con- 
sidered the matter in that light. I have streng afiections, which 
I seldom submit to a process of reasoning before I follow their 
guidance, although, by neglecting that precaution, I doubt not 
that I am frequently led into absurd inconsistencies. - From the 
World, I turn away with dis^ust, because the little experience 
that I have had of it is sufficient to convince me that its cha« 
racter is selfish, ünfeelting, and base. On the other band, it 
appears to me intolerable, that a being endowed with divine fii- 
culties should plod through this weary existence^undistinguish- 
ed, and be swept along with the common herd into the ocean of 
oblivion." 

'* I admire your ambition," retumed I, *< and I am anxioaB 
that it should be gratified, because I am persuaded that it is 
founded in genius. But I fear that this happy consummatioii 
will never be attained, if you sufier your talents to remain hid 
in a napkin, and neglect taking them abroad into the world, with- 
out which they cannot be productive. The father of verse,- 
who sang 

* The immortal deeds of hei^oes and of king^,' 

appears to have beeil exposed to the caprices of Fortune ; whOf 
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under whatever aspect she appears, teaches human natnre mor^ 
perfectly than any other preceptor. A greater than Homer 
would never have dreamed of the master-pieces which place 
him, without compeer, on the loftiest elevation of Fame,had he 
acquiesced in the soher life of his fathers. Milton, who, from 
his earliest years, entertained anticipations of fature itnmorta- 
lity by some vast poetical achievement, did not prepare himself 
for his great work amongwoods and dal^s, buttraycUed abroad 
for the expre9s purpose of laying up wisdom, and, upon return- 
ing home, engaged in employments apparently the most alien 
from the poetical character. It was not until he had arrived at 
a mature age, that he sat down to bnild up his lofty rhyme. I 
could adduce many more instances; but am contented with quot- 
ing the most remarkable." 

"What you say is undoubtedly true," rejoined the poet; 
" but it is not my purpose to attempt becoming the poet of hu- 
man nature, for which my habits, disposition, and the character 
of my genius, if indeed I am ^fted with one, render me incom- 
petent. Besides, that field is already fuUy occupied. What 
human passion or affection has not been celebrated under every 
difierent form and modification in which it can be developed by 
poets, to compete with whom would be a rash and unprofitap 
ble enterprise t Shakspeare himself has exhausted almost all 
the passions. No, Sir Matthew, I cannot think of entering 
this crowded arena; 1 must endeavour to explore some yet an* 
discovered region of poesy, over which I may ränge uncoft- 
trolled by the tyranny of vulgär critics, and unchecked by the 
fear of Coming in contact with any former oocupant. Into the 
labyrinth of the human heart I shallnever attempt to enter.*' 

'^ It is impossible," said I, ** for me to divine what new path 
your Muse will discover ; but I would only suggest to you, that, 
m choosing your subject, it would be expedient for you not ut- 
terly to disregard the taste and temper oi the public, whose ap- 
probation you seek ; and it is pernaps questionable, whether 
those unearthly visions which haye such charms for you will 
find any sympathy in their bosoms." 

" I do not write," returned Auriol, " for populär applause. If 
I am appreciated by a few in my own time, I leave mv fame 
with confidence to posterity. I do not desire to be puf^d and 
praised like the charlatans who usurp the name of poet in the 
• present day. The author of Paradise Lost and II Penseroso 
was slightiy known as a poet while he lived; and Lord Bacon, 
the wisest of mankind, w^ls so convinced of the injustice or ne- 
glect of a contemporary age, that he said of himself. ' I leave 
my ferne to posterity, after a few years shall have passed by.' 
Therefore, though I was at first bitterly moftified by the failure 
of my boolc, I was soon reconciled to its fate, when I recollected 
that it came out under obstacles which no first work could be 
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expected to snrmonnt. I had no acqoaintance with, or interest 
amongr the literary world : my publisher was obscure, and knew 
not how to push my book into notioe; it was scantily adver- 
tised ; and when it appeared, I had no friend to mention it in 
tociety. These untoward circumstances, combined with its 
own intrinsic demerits, were sufficient to weigh it to the ground. 
In my next attempt, I shall be more severely circumspect«— -to 

Srint nothing of which I doubt the excellence ; and I shall en- 
eavour sedulousiy to avoid those faults whicl^ you have so 
kindly taken the trouble to point out to me. As to the course 
of education which you recommend to me— I mean with respect 
to abandoning my solitude, although I am not incredulous of its . 
expediency, — 1 fear that I cannot bring myself at present to 
adopt it. I am afflicted with wretched health, and that, toge-* 
ther with the way ward and fitfui temper which is partly natural 
and partly contracted by my solitary habits, would, I am^suie, 
incapacitate me for reaping the advantages which I doubt not 
are to be derived from an intercourse with the world. To you, 
Sir Matthew, I am thahkful — nay, grateful for the interest which 
you have expressed for my success, and for the excellent conn- 
sel which you have given me in order to promote it. — ^I am the 
more impressed by your disinterested kindness," he proceeded 
with a tremulous voice, '* because I am unaccustomed to it ; 
for I am a desolate and unloyed being, sir, whose death, were 
it to occur to-morrow, would not moisten a Single eye." Here 
he paused for a few seconds — '^ But it matters not, for I have 
long since been entirely devoted to Famo, although there was a 
time when I yeamed to give the social affections a share in my 
heart." 

" It generally happens," answered I, " when ambition gets 
admittance to the breast, that, like the rod of Aaron, it swal- 
lows up all the inferior passions." 

To this remark Auriol made no reply, and I rose to take my 
leave. 

*^ I should not like to lose sight of you," said the poet, «^ bat 
I can scarcely hope that you would feel any inducement to eol- 
tiyate my acquaintance." 

I assured him ver^ warmly and sincerely to the contiary, 
. »* Well 'then," said he, " will you gratify me by becoming 
my companion for a few days ? I can give you homeiy, butl 
think comfortable acconmiodation in my cottage." 

I agreed to the proposal, and promised to be with him the en- 
suing week. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 



I BAD now been a fortnight at M , the good people of 

which, who, as I before mentioned, had at first shrunk back 
amazed at the splendour of my fashionable and profligate repn- 
tatioh, gradually became accustomed, and at length perfectly 
reconciled to my presence. The commotion occasioned by 
my unexpected arrival did not subside, for a rumour got abroad 
that it was my intention to make some stajr at the place. In 
consequence of this understanding, the inhabitants began to re- 
gard me in a new light. Mothers, who had shudderä at such 
a wicked libertine, and daughters, who would haye thought it 
fsin even to look at me, now began to change their note. M y 
ienormous vices dwindled into follies andfailin^ incidenttö 
my sitaation, under the extenuating tongue of mdulgent ma- 
trons, who thought a Baronet with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
thousand a-year (for so was my fortune variously misrepresent- 
ed,) a great match. The damsels declared that I was the most 
elegant man they had «ver seen, and so far from my * wild- 
ness' (such was now the gentler Substitute for *' unprincipled 
profligacy,") being a disadvantage, it was rather a recommen- 
dation, for they took their stand on the excellent old proverb, 
— " A reformed rake makes the best husband." Consequently, 
both mothers and daughters were rayenous after me. My mo- 
ther declared that she was not suffered to enjoy a moment's 
peace ; for her acquaintance, and among them people whom she 
scarcely knew, were continually assaißng her on my account ; 
all desiring to be presented to me, — the greater number giving 
her broad hints to do them that favour, some directly soliciting 
an introduction. She was overwhelmed also with retaining 
fees for her interest, in the shape of china, game, &;c. from the 
eider ladies, while the misses brought ofierings of their own 
handywork,— embroidered collars, pincushions, workbaskets, 
and such like. A welcome visiter was I to the mercers-and 
milliners of the place, who certäinly were never before in such 
extensive requisition, for the anxious mothers were all employ- 
ed in furbishing up their Georgianas, or Julias, or Soptiias, 
with every artificial embellishment which their means could 
affoid. Many parties were of course made for me, and fre- 
quently, I have reason to believe, a mamma has found it a dif- 
ficult matter to stimulate the sluggish generosity of her less. 
sanguine and more provident spouse, who was reluctant to em- 
bark an expensive outlay of Champagne, claret, &c. in the des- 
perate speculation of catching a man who had been six months 
npon town. 

Hut the matemal tricks which were practised here, formed a 
sldldng oontrast to the profound and mgenious scheme of po- 
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licy which a thorough-bred London matron exhibits. At din- 
ner, I was placed next thß young lady who was marked cur for 
my wife, üuring her absence, the *old lady took the opporta- 
nity of expatiatinff on her amiability ; she was placed at the 
harp to show off her figure ; she was stationed at the piano to 
play and sing tili she was hoarse; her drawings were strewed. 
on the round table. Such were the mde and simple expedients 
by which the unsophisticated mistresses of M did not 

deem it impossiblq to entrap Matthew S^denhain, 

But if tnere were many who considered my sojoium at 
M as a godsend, there were, on the other band, some who 

wished me at the devil rather than at M . These were they 

who were about the person of my mother, and who ^ere, very 
naturally, persuaded that I had no other object in visiting the 
place than to mar their plans. Mrs, Mitchell, especiäll^, seem- 
ed to consider me as her natural enemy ; a disposition which 
was betrayed in many shapes, but more decidedly, in my opi- 
nion, by the externals of overdone politeness which she ob- 
served toward me. Possessing, as she did, almost exclusively 
the ear of Lady Sydenham, this ingenious person employed aU 
her influence in fretting away, by constant insinuations to my 
disadvantage, the small portion of affection which my mother 
might still retain fpr her graceless son. In this endeavour she 
•certainly had every success; for, if my nnexpected visit to 

M afforded her little pleasure, my protracted stay was ob- 

viously irksome to Lady Sydenham. Insensible as I was, I 
could not help feeling somewhat annoycd at this ünnatural cpn- 
duct in so near a relative, although to herseif I did not appear 
to take notice of it. She seldom inviied me to her house ; and 
when I visited her, as I did for a short time daily, I usually 
found Mrs. Mitchell in the room. While I was present, the 
conversation was languid and restrained ; and it was eyidently 
a relief to both parties when I rose to withdraw. During the 
last few days when I called, Mrs. Mitchell was absent; and 
my mother's manner had acquired a slight peevishness in addj- 
tion to its ordiuary frigidity. I asked, where was Mrs. Mit- 
chell ; '♦ for," said I, " I have not latterly seen her upon duty V 

This contemptuous expression having risen to my lips, I was 
tempted at thß moment to give it utterance. 

"I don't understand what you mean, Matthew," replie^ my 
mother, " by Mrs. Mitchell belng upon duty, I think the cir- 
cumstance of that lady being my partacular friend, should have 
screened her from your sneers, — ^at least, it is notquite delicate 
to speak contemptuously of her in my presence. I don'fknow 
what can be your motive ; but your jealousy and dislike of that 
excellent woman is piain, even to herseif, as is proved by this 
note which I received from her this morning, in answer to one 
from me begging to know why I had not seen her lately. I am 
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Bure, dear sonl, she is the comfort of my life— Iknownotwhat 
I should do without her." . ' 

I opened the note which my mother pushed toward me, and 
read as follows : 

'* MY DEAREST LADY SYDENHAM, 

^' Many, many thanks for your kind and afiectionate note. 
I am grieved that you should attribute the circumatance of my 
not callin^ on you since Monday, to neglect of so kind and 
valued a friend. Nothing less than the suspicion of ingrati- 
tude and want of aflfection to you, which no consideration could 
induce me to lie under for a sin^le moment, would'oyercome 
my reluctance to disclose to you the real cause of my absence 
from your house. The fact is, I lament to find that I am not 
agreeable to the son of my dear Lady Sydonham. Sir Mat^ 
thew^s aversion to me has been manifested by such unequivo- 
cal Symptoms, that I cannot bring myself to come in contact 
wlth him ; he seems to look upon me as an interloper, and a 
person attachcd to you from interested motives, which is very 
. gallin^ to my feelings, when my conscience acquits me of any 
such views ; for God knows, my friendship for you is of the 
smcerest and most disinterested kind. 

*' In makin? this explanation, which I would on no account 
have done had anything less than our friendship been at stake« 
I am far from having any intention to accuse Sir Matthew Syd- 
enham ; my wish is only to exculpate myself. You, my be- 
loved friend, must be amply compensated by the society of 
your dear son for the loss of my poor Company. 

<< God bless you, my dearest Lady Syaenham, and believe 
me ever your most affectionately attached friend, 

'< Caroune Mitchell." 

I laid this precious document on the table with no other 
' comment than was expressed by the curl of my lip. 

*» Ay, you may sneer," said my mother, ** but it is very hard 
to be deprived of my friends, because you choose to insult 
them." 

" You shall no longer complain of me, ma*am," answered I, 
" as an interrupter to your enjoyment of Mrs. Mitchell's or any 
other- friend's society, for I shall leäve M in two days." 

*' I think you are right ; it is much fitter for you tö be resid- 
ing at your own höuse, and be doing good to your temantnr, 
than idling at a watering-place. " I am much obliged to you for 
Coming to see me, and only pray, Matthew, that by the time I 
see you again, you may liave abandoned the vicious life you 
have hitherto led." 

And thus we parted. I never saw my mother again. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Thb day after I had bidden adieu to my mother, I set off on 
foot for Auriol's cottaffe. My servants and travellin? incum- 
brances I left at the Hotel, having mentioned that I snould be 
absent for a few days, and having desired my yalet to pack up 
two or three changes of linen in a small portmantean, for 
which I would send. 

On arrivin? at my destination, after a somewhat Ions but 
pleasant and nealthful walk, I found the poet, to whom I had 
mtimated by a messenger a few honrs previously my intended 
Visit, alone in his little parlour, with a book open before him, 
upon which he seemed to have been intently occupied. 

After we had exchanged Meetings, I asked him what was 
the subjeot of his present study. 

He answered that it was Oäiello, and that he had lately been 
tuming his serious attention to Shakspeare. 

<*I would rather see you studvin? him," said I, **in some 
populous city or busy scene of liie, uian among these seoues« 
tered hüls. When combined with actual Observation ana ex- 
perience, Shakspeare is an invaluable auxiliary to teach you a 
Knowledge of the world, and of human nature, and every other 
important brauch of the education of a poet. It b neither his 
heavenly poetry, nor his snmptuous wit, but his intimate ao- 
quaintance with human nature, which exalts Hie illustrioos 
Bard of Avon so incalculably beyond |any other which hatib 
at any time existed. There are a few prodidous instances 
of wit which have come very near, if not actuafly attained, his 
Standard of excellence. His poetry, though il has never been 
surpassed, has been oGcasionally equalled oy one or two of the 
inspired. .But in his knowledge of man, Shakspeare is unri- 
valied and unapproachable. | To him was revealed the whole 
machinery of human nature, of which his Hamlet, Lear, Othel- 
lo, and Macbeth, are so many perfect modeis. He did not, 
like less gifted authors, supply from his Imagination the defi- 
ciencies of an inaccurate knowledge of the reality ; but every 
characteristic expression uttered by the dramatis personse har- 
monizes with nature. 

'^ Shakspeare," I proceeded, observing that Auriol listened 
to me attentively, '' has been termed the Poet of Nature ; and 
it may be added, that subsequent poets have, for the most part, 
copied nature from him at second-hand ; and not a few have 
imitated, in water-colours, the powerfully-executed and never- 
fadinj? pictures of the great master. In my opinion, it is happy 
that Shakspeare flourisned at the exact time that he did ; for it 
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is possible that even bis splendid ^enias might have failed to 
penetrate the ^loom of the preceding age ; and, had he lived 
at a later penod, the free and vigorous developement of bis 
powers might have been restrained Dy the bouds and ligatures 
which modern taste and criticism have imposed upon the 
youthful genius, foir the purpose of rendering it elegant and 
symmetrical." 

" If it be not a silly questloü to ask,*' said Auriol^ " which 
of bis prodactions is, in your opinion, the finest specimen of 
his genws ?" 

"It is difficult," I replied, — (the gracioasreader will, I trast, 
in consideration of the infrequency of such intrusions upon his 
patience, and of the assurance that, upon this topic, 1 speak 
con amore, pardon me for here giving at leng^h the opinions 
upon an abstract and wom-out subject, which I expressed to 
a friend in private oonversation,)— " it is difficult, when so 
many öf his plays are of transcendent excellence, so to reckon 
up the several claims of each, as to be enabled to assign the 
pre-eminence of merit to one above the rest ; but I am inclined 
to think that, in the work which you have now before you, he 
discloses to us his nearest appröach to omniscience with re- 
spect to the moral Constitution of mankind. The miserable pas- 
8ion which it is the poet's object there to illustrate, constitutes 
the business of the play. We are shown the first inception of 
jealousy in the bosom of the Moor : we behold it, growingand 
Btrengthening, until it becomes intolerable to its possessor. 
Never did an individual work with greater science and skill 
upon human nature than lago, who, whether the high-minded 
Othello, the generous Cassio, or the silly Roderigo, be his sub- 
ject, displays the same abilities, although used as the occasion 
may require, with more or less art or delicacy, and always 
with the same discretion. The efiect of lago's machinations on 
the Moor are admirably portrayed ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the third scene of the third act of Othello is the 
finest piece of dramatic writing extant. I should exhaust your 
patience were I to indulge in remarks upon the several merits 
of this miraculous prodaction. All is hope, fear, anger, pity, 
sympathy, and anxiety, from the commencement to the conclu- 
eion, — and thus it exhibits the chief indication of a good play ; 
for the interest, whether of the reader or spectator, is never suf- 
fered to languish. In one word, I know not, at this moment, 
any work of any kind, which exhibits so intimate an acqüaint- 
ance with the human heart as the play of Othello." 

" How superior to every other is the fame of a poet!" ex- 
claimed Aunol. " Military dory has, in all its cases, a same- 
ness, and conmiands, rather man wins our admiration. Oratory 
has its present triumph, but a poor and imperfect fam&; and 
even the statesman has but an unstable renown, fbr the tassions 
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and diTersities of opinions among men will prevent his merits 
from being brought to a universal standara ; and the policy 
which the' present time may applaud, a sacceeding age may 
execrate. oni the inspiration of the poet is universally ac- 
knowledged. He speaLs the langfuage of natnre, which can 
neyer become obsolete. His fame is definite— it has its foxin- 
dation in eveiy bosom ; for the perceptions, the feelings, the 
wisbes, and the deeds of mankind, aie the subjects which 
he exhibits, attired by his own celestial fancy, and adomed 
with all the embellishments of language. Vir^ will ever he 
dearer to us than Cssar, and Horace more sincerely esteemed 
than Cicero." 

^ The fame of a poet," answered I, " is, indeed, illustrions, 
bat tkat of a statesman I mast maintain to be paTamount ; the 
utile et dulce is the proper form of expression, not the liulce et 
utile.'' 

«( Certainly," retomed Aoriol, '^ the minister who intently 
stndies and honestly endeavours to promote the public ffood,hfi8 
the hiffh fame of a benefactor of mankind; bat still, I cannot 
consider that fame to be preferable which is baut on the Sandy 
foundation of politics. A man devotes his talents, energies, 
health, and happiness to the accomplishment of some measare 
er System, in which he at length sacceeds. When his health 
er his power is declining, yoa may see the Yoltores of envy, 
malice, and hatred hovering about him, and watching imül 
death or vicissitudes shall have stricken him from his high 
place, that they may spring apon their prey, and make his repa- 
tation a feast, upon which they may hatten. His party, deprived 
of their leader and master-spirit, is scattered to the winds. His 
rival, a man inferior perhaps to himself in genias, and of a 
depraved ambition, sacceeds to his power, and destrojrs, before 
its merits can be proved, the machinery which his predecessor 
had contrived, with such pains and art, and had set at werk 
with such difficulty. 

'' Or suppose the patriot to go down to his grave füll of years 
and of honour, — is his fame securely established? O, no! 
may not .one of those shocks to which the political world is 
subject occur, and demolish his elaborate structure before time 
can have made its ruins venerable ? Could the statesman look 
from his grave, and behold this consummation of his labouis, 
anxieties, and miseries, would he not bitterly repent his oseless 
cares, and wish that he had spent his life in peaceful and happy 
obscurity ? 

'^But now, tum away from this stormy and comfcNrÜeBS 
scene," continued the enthusiast, '' to gaze on a more serene 
and celestial picture. Behold a being so free from the scndid 
interests which engross mankind, and so exquisite in the le- 
finement of his moral and intellectaal Organization, that he ^ 
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pears a native of some purer sphere, and a visiter only to this 
nether world. To him, earth's weary spirits fly for a holiday 
firom their care, and are led, under his ^dance, throu^h the 
celestial regions of fahcy, to be amused for awhile with vi- 
sions of unattainable happiness. All other renown is subject 
to change ; but the beautiful star ot the poet's fame, elevated 
above the passions and prejudices of humanity, is ever in the 
ascendant, shinin^ with a bright and steady lustre." 

Auriol spoke with a fervour which might have been expected 
from such a character, descanting on the subject of his etemal 
contemplation. I could not, however, suppress an internal 
smile, as I listened to his romantic description of a poet, than 
whom, as he is generally found, there exists not a more un- 
poetical animal. * 



CHAPTER XLV, 

The readcr must not suppose that I was ironical in my praise 
of AurioPs capabilities. Through clouds of extravagancies 
and absurdities, arising from an overweening imagination and 
neglected judsment, which his book ezhibited, I could discem 
genius stru^gling, as it were, to emancipate itself, and occa^ 
sionally emitting one of those rays whioh no false light can 
imitate. . 

Virtue or genius, under whatever form I met with them, (and 
it is seldom, God wot, that I have found either,) always com- 
manded my deepest respect and admiration ; indeed, the only 
emotion of sorrow that I am apt to experience is, when I see 
the one depraved, or the other unprofitably dissipated, To 
prevent the latter probability in the instance of Auriol, co- 
operated with my desire of examining into so Singular a cha^ 
racter, in inducing me to cultivate his friendship. This was 
easily gained : it required but the semblance of an interest in 
his fame to win his unsophisticated and gßnerous heart; so 
that our acquaintance was not older than three days, when we 
conversed with the confidence of intimacy. It was my object 
to detach him from those habits of seclusion and morbid m* 
mination which were ruinins; his genius. This was a difficult 
task at his age, when the pliabili^ of youth has given place 
to the rigidity of manhood. Whenever I urged upon him the 
expediency of becoming acquainted with the world, he listened 
to me with reluctance, and at length bade me cease adverting 
to i^e subject. I did not hesitate to ask him the cause of his 
childish and obstinate repugnance to the society of his species* 

<< You think," answered he, ''that I am utterly ignorant of 
the World, tod that I have taken up some groundless prejadice 
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against it. You are mistaken :-^I have b6en deceived by the 
woman I loved, and the friend I trusted. Were not these trials 
enough to dissust me with mankind 1 But my experience did 
not end here ; 1 have been a spectator of the heartlessness and 
yanity of the world, of which I have seen enough to convince 
me that I have nothing in common with it. 

" Perhaps," proGeeded he, after a pause, "you will have pa- 
tience to listen to some account oi my iiitercourse with the 
World ; and then you may jud^e whether I was hasty or unrea- 
. sonable in taking a disgust to it." 

" You will gratify me highly," answered I, " by telling me 
«8 much of your past life as you may be disposed to commu- 
'nicate." 

" There is no p'assage in my life," resumed the poet, "which 
I could wish to suppress, nor does my story contain, I beUevet 
any extraordinary features. 

^^ I may as well begin in the regulär way, by telling my birih 
and parentage. ' I was bom about eight-and-twenty years ago. 
My father was the youngest son of Lord Auriol, and a man of 
dissipated habits. He married my mother for her fortane«' 
which he soon spent. I was the only offspring of l^at veiy 
unhappy union. My parents separaten while I was an Infant t 
and my mother being sufiered to retain me, I was bred up by 
her until my tenth year, when death depriyed me of the only 
being by whom I have ever been beloved. I was then sent to 
school in Yorkshire, where I was suffered to remain, ne- 
glected and miserable, during eight years, at the expiration of 
which period I was put in possession of a small competency, 
which had been reserved to me by the marriage settlement of 
my parents. Thus, at the age of eighteen, I became my own 
master ; for my father, between wbom and myself little inter- 
course had ever subsisted, had been killed in a duel two years 
previously. 

"The period of childhood, which is said to be the happiest 
in the life of man, had been to me utterlyjoyless; nor did I 
enter upon manhood with bri^hter prospects. I had early be- 
come subject to the melancholy which is said to be incident to 
genius, and this was encouraged by my forlom and dreary Situ- 
ation; so that when I found myself cast upon the world, with- 
out friend or protector, I wept in bittemess of spirit, for I 
thou^ht that a more wretched cöndition than mine could scaice- 
ly be allotted to a human being. 

" Literally, not knowing what to do with myself, I accepted 
the invitation ofa relative, my mother's eldest sister, who was 
resident at a fashionable watering-place, and whom I had not 
aeen since I was an in&nt, she having lived on the continent 
for many years past. I was elated at £e idea of becoming ac- 
quainted with one so near in blood, for I hoped to bestow upon 
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her some psurt of those importunate aflfections, which, for want 
of an object to wreak themselves upon, were creatin^ in my 
heart a morbid despondency. But I was disappointed in this» 
as I have regularly beeu in every other wish that Ihave formed» 
My aunt received me- with none of that tender kindness which 
I had fondly anticipated. She went through the form of an 
embrace ; declared that she was delighted to see me ; and, aftei 
takin? a glance or two at my person^ remaarked, that I only re» 
qnired an air öf fashion to make me a very handsome young 
man. * Which,' she proceeded, ^ we shall soon, I hope, be able 
to accomplish.' 

" »Of that there can be little doubt, if Mr. Auriol has the 
benefit of your instruction and example, Miss Biddulph^' said 
a ladjjT who was present, and who, I afterwards understood, was 
the stipendiary friend, or humble companion, of my aunt. 

" * You have fortunately come at a very good time,' resmned 
my aunt, * for there is a ^at deal of gaiety going on here now, 
and I know everybody m the place — ^that is, everybody who 
is worth knowing. To-night you must accompany me to the* 
rooms, to be introduced to all my acquaintance.' 

*' My aunt, I soon discovered, plumed herseif upon being a 
woman of fashion. Fashion was the goal to which she aspired, 
and every other feeling was absorbed by mat vain ambition. 
Her established residence was at Cheltenham, where she had 
the greatest infiuence, and was, consequently, the most happy» 
She was continually inculcating to me maxims of politeness $ 
and rebuking me with severe and contemptuouslanguage when 
I forgot or neglected them. She worriea me about my quizzY 
and vulgär ways ; and when I innocently committed a breacn 
of etiquette, (as I dare say I often did,) declared that she was 
teady to sink through the floor with shame ; that I not only in- 
jured myself, but brought disgrace upon her by my ungentüity. 
These lectures at first wearied, and afterwards disgusted me. 

" You will ask why I continued her ffuest in spite of these 
annoyances ? You shall hear. That i was not disposed to 
improve my acquaintance with any of the gay people whom I 
met at the fashionable parties, you will easily believe. I 
rather shunned the large and promiscuous assemblies, and 
sought Society in quieter and more select coteries. To them I 
obtained ready access, for they were usually given by old ladies« 
with whom I was a favourite, because I paid them more atten- 
tion than they were accustomed to receive from young gentle- 
men. 

" I was present one evening at a very small party of this de- 
scription, when I was introduced to a young lady, who would 
have attracted notice for this, if no other reason, that to her the 
whole of a sofa was appropriated on which she lay extended. 
This rather Singular posture had been previously accounted for 
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by the hostess, who told me that the yonng lady had a spind 
complaint, and that she was consequently not pennitted to sit 
op for any length of time. But Miss Warburton was a style 
of person who could not but attract Observation under whatever 
circumstances she was seen. Her face was eminently beauti- 
ful, not 80 much from repfularity of feature, as the vivid expres-. 
sion which it wore. Her eyes were of dark hazel, wearing 
sometimes a satirical and even wicked, at others, a mild and 
rather pensive e^ression. Her nose was east in the Grecian 
model ; and she had a Hebe mouth. When she sat upris^t, 
as she did for a few minutes to take tea, her form though m a 
loose dress, indicated fine proportions, and altogether, I had 
neyer before seen so splendid a creature. How different was 
ehe from the pert, giggling, rapid girls to whom I had been 
' aeöustomed ! how I congratulated myself on having met with 
such a charming exception to her sex ! At the same time, I feit 
a boyish shyness of talking to her; but she saw my diffidenee, 
aififtV gi^ing me the encouragement which I required, I took a 
'seat by the side of her sofa. 

** Being^ no proficient in that light skirmishing of wit and 
nons'ens» which is called small-talk, I always feit embarrassed 
whßTL addressingji young lady; but I had not conversed with 
Miss Warbmton for five minutes, when I found myself utteily 
free from this micomfortable senaation. Her Information and 
nnderstanding astonished and delighted me, while her Satire 
and wit put me upon my mettle, and I talked with a brillianey 
and a fluency which, until that time, I wasunconscious of pos- 
sessing. I attached myself to her the whole evehing; and 
when we parted, she held out her hand to me, and earnesüy 
desired that I would call upon her. 

" You may be sure I could not sleep for many hours after I 
had retired to rest on that ni^ht, for myfnind was occupied 
with the image of the fascinating Miss Warburton, and wiöi , 
recollections of the lively things which I had said, and which 
were calculated to display me to advantage in her eyes. The 
next day I could scarcely restrain my impatience so far as to 
wait until a seasonable hour before I paid her a visit. Iij the 
mean time, however, I h€ui collected some Information respec^ 
ing her from my aunt. I learned that she was ihe orphüi of 
Colone! and Lady Sophia Warburton ; that her age was about 
two-and-twenty ; and that an elderly lady, a poor relative, lived 
with her as a duenna, or chaperon. Well, I caUed oü her, and 
was received by the beautiful Rosamond (for that was her 
name) with a frankness almost amounting tO' cordiali^. Two 
hours quickly passed in the most animated conversation, and I 
c^uitted her more dazzled and delighted than before, after hav- 
ing promised, at her request, to be a frequent visiter. I was 
highly elated by the notice of this acoomplished young lady, 
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and the fiattering eaniestness with which she sought my 
^Society ; more especially as flatte,ry and admiration were gra- 
tifications in which I had hitherta been seldom indul&red. 

*' Not to be prolix, my intimacy vfiih Miss Warburton i»- 
pidly increased, until, at length, scarcely a day elapsed with- 
out my seeing her. I used to ff o to her afler breakfast, and, 
taking my Station in a chair besidß her jsofa, frequently remain« 
ed there tili the dinner-hour. To become violedtly enamoured 
of Miss Warburton was the natural consequence of my intimacy 
with that captivaüng person; and if ever any man had reason 
to believe that he was loyed by a woman, 1 could not avöid 
being persuaded that my passion was returned by Rosamond. 
We often talked of love ; and she expressed such lofty and en- \ 
thusiastic setitiments upon that suDJeet, that my heart was V 
filled Vith tumultuous joy, as I listened to her. She described \ 
her own capability of loving, as almost supernatural ; and her \ 
eyes brightened, and her cneek flushed, as she spoke of the ' 
devoted constancy which she should feel toward the object of » 
her affections : — ^her great business would be to make him 
happy, and to console him under every grief ; a . smile from \ 
him would be an abundant reward for all ner cares : and Ms \ 
unkindness would break her heart. When I would affect to 5 
doubtthese protestations, she would look up in my face with a 




heart, divided by ambition, pleasure, and other affections, 
which could be afforded to woman. * -' 

" To make her conquest of me still more certain, she had re- 
cöurse to poetry, for which she soon perceived my earnest 
passion. She made me read to her stories of love, surrounded 
by all the enchantment of romance ; and sometimes, when in 
the midst of a tender scene, she would suddenly bid me close 
the volume, fof it made her melancholy to think that such beau- 
tiful visions could neverberealized. 1 was in the habit of read- 
ing with the book in one band, the other being held between 
those of Rosamond. 

'' Thus matters went on between us during two months, long 
before the ezpiration of which, we seemed to have arrived at a 
perfect understanding of each other's feelings, although I. could 
never take courage explicitly to avow my attachment. At 
length, however, my timidity was stimulated by the near ap- 
proach of, an event which, while it was yet distant, I had thought 
little about. Rosamond, being now perfectly cured of her te- 
dious and painful malady, had no excuse for delaying her re- 
turn to her uncle, Lord ^fonaghan, whose house was her home. 
I could ^not suflfer her to depart without procuring from her own 
lips a confession of reciprocal attachment ; but i feit myself sö 
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agitated wheneyer I attempted to eome to the point, Üi^t I was 
obliged eyentually to abandon the endeavour, and to write what 
I coold pot speak ; on paper, therefore, I poured out my feelings, 
with all the enthusiasm of romance. O what a fool, what a 
beast I was, to sufieir myself to be so gulled by a hearüess 
devil, who only sought to gratify her yanity, and perhaps made 
my raptures a subject of amusement to her friends and com- 
panions ! I cannot bear to thlnk of it. Although nearly ten 
years passed away since I wrote that absurd letter^ the baie 
thou^ht of it, even now, fills me with shame and yexation ! 
Well, Sir, what answer do you think I reeeived from this wo- 
man ? You shall see ; your own eyes shall be witnesses, and 
then you shall teil me whether my foUy or her villany were 
the greatest." 

With a liand trembling under the influence of angry emotion, 
Auriol opened a drawer of bis writin^-table, and, uoia a packet 
of letters which it contained, selected one, which he handed to 
me. The following were the Contents of this document :«- 

" MY DEAREST RANDAL, 

'* To be the object of your a£fections would be flattering to 
any woman ; and you may conceive, therefore, how gratified I 
am by the teetimony which your letter afibrds. I had not yanity 
enough to hope that I could excite an iriterest in your heart. 
You cannot but believe that I consider you very dinTerent from 
the rest of mankind ; yet such is my distrust of your sex, and 
such is my avarice of love, that I am not yet satisfied of the 
depth and sincerity of your affection, When I say that I doubt 
your sincerity, imagine not that I suspect you of feigning a 
passion, of the existence of which you yourself are not per- 
suaded. No indeed, dearest Randal ! I know you to be too 
honourable and generous to trifle with the feelings of any one, 

but I think it possible that you yourself may be deceiyed, for 

I fear you have not known me long enough for love to take root in 
your heart; and oh, how utterly would my happiness be blight- 
ed, if, a short time after our union, I should find that your af- 
fection was but a transient caprice ! Therefore I will not con- 
sent to accept your yows, lest, hereafter, honour should compel 
you to fulfil an engagement in which your heart was no longer 
mcluded. When you go abroad into the world, with which, 
on account of your youth, you can as yet haye had little inter-' 
course, you will see women superior to me in eyery respect, 
and perhaps one among them will inspire the reality of that 
passion, the semblance of which, it is possible, you now only 
feel. If your love endure the test of time and absence, why 
then — ^but I will anticipate nothing. So, adieu, dear Randal, 
and believe me ever, 

" Ydür most afifectionate, 

"R. W, 
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" P. S. If you wish to see me before I go, you must come 
this evening, as my departure takes place to-morrow monring." 

" Did you ever read anything so cold-blooded V said Auriol, 
as, after having penised the letter, I folded itup and retumed 
it to him. " Did ever a girl, whose heart is wann with love, 
sufFer such remote calculations and improbable apprehensions 
to deter her from answering a passion so ardently expressed as 
mine ? But, would you believe it ? so blinded was I by passion, 
that I did not see through ^er artifice ; for though her letter, 
when I opened it with trembling hands, at first disappointed 
me, as being very difFerent from what I had expected, yet, 
upon reading it a second time, it gratified me more than a reply 
couched in the same strain as my letter could have done. I 
admired the noble disinterestedness, and intense character of 
her attachment, which would not permit her to take advantage 
of a boyish affection, or be satisfled with a love, which was not 
commensurate with her own. Such was my infatuation ! 

" In the evening, I went to her, and found her, for the first 
time since we had become acquainted, in a tight dress ; I never 
aaw her look so' splendidly beautiful. I urged my suit with 
passionate eamestness ; but, in retum, she only dwelt upon the 
argiiments contained in her letter. When we parted, her eyes 
glistened with tears, and she sufFered me to clasp her to my 
bosom." 

After a silence of a few seconds, Auriol proceeded. 

" About six weeks after oar Separation, I was reading the 
newspaper, when a paragraph met my eye, which absolutely 
made me sprin? from my chair with astonishment. Look, 
there it is, — read it." 

At the same time he handed me a newspaper, which he had 
just before taken from the drawer, indicating with bis finger 
the part that I was to read. The paragraph which had such an. 
electric property for poor Auriol, occurred under the head of 
marriages, and was in purport, if not verbatim, as foUows : — 

" On Saturday, by special license, at the aeat of the Earl of * 
Monaghan, by the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Skefiington, Vis^ 
count Skeffington to Rosamond, only daughter of the late Colo- 
nel and Lady Sophia Warburton, and niece to the noble Earl. 
After the ceremony, the happy pair set off in a travelling car- 
riage and four, &c." 

" You may perhaps conceive," resumed Auriol, '* but no, 
you cannot conceive, the various emotions with which this 
intellijjence fiUed my bosom. 1 was altemately swayed by In- 
dignation, disgust, shame, and last and lea^t of all, disappoint- 
ment, for it did not amount to regret ; but indignation and dis- 
gust were the predominant feelings which I experienced. So 
suddenly and so strongly did they act, that they swept away, 
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with the force of a whirlwind, almoöt every vestig^ of that deep» 
ly-rc(&ted passion of love, which had existed in füll vigour bnt 
a few minutes before. Such an extraordinary moral phenome- 
non as that which I exhibited, has perhaps seldom occurred^ 
She had married the rery man whose nerson and mind she had 
often ridiculed to me ; and whose addresses, according to her 
own account, she had, more than once, peremptorily rejected, 
My first Impulse was to write her a letter füll of scom and re- 
proach ; but, on calmer reflection, when I was enabled to regard 
her conduct with an unmixed Sensation of sovereign contempt, 
• I thought it more dignified to maintain silence; for my up- 
braidings, so far from paining, would probably give her plea- 
sure, because they would satisfy her of what she before doubt- 
ed, namely, my strong attachment. I have of course had no 
farther commuiiication from her ; but I am told that she is in 
London every season, and a person of distinction in the fashion- 
able World. Perhaps you are acquainted with her ?" 

" I have been introduced to Lady Skeffington," answered I, 
" and have attended her parties, which are m very good repute, 
as she is much admired for her wit and beauty. She has lätely 
become a very considerable political intriguante; but I am not 
well acquainted with her.*' 

" The remainder of what may be called my story, I will re- 
serve until to-morrow," said Auriol, " if you are not content 
with what you have already heard." ^ - 



CHAPTER XLVL 

Time passed with little variety at Auriol's cottage ; and I 
fear the reader will find his sojoum with the poetrather a bore, 
^ut as I cannot make up my mind to omit that part of my me- 
moirs which gives an account of what was said and done dur- 
ing my visit to this remarkable person, let the reader, if he findsr 
ennui stealing upon him, ejaculate 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, 

and take a bound over a few of the ensuing pages. 

Auriol and I consumed a great part of every day in rambling 
about together. When we were within doors, during the in- 
tervals of reading or conversation,'my friend would entertain 
me with his musical talents, which were of no mean degree. 
Next to his mistress, — Poetry, he said that he loved her sister, 
Music. The Instruments upon which he played were Üie harp 
and guitar ; the former he touched with a masterly hand, and 
the latter he used as an accompaniment to his voice. One 
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night, while the moon was shining in unclouded brightness, L 
found him reclining on the sofa, which was drawn close be- 
neath the open window, and listening, with half-closed eyes, to 
a wild, faint, and spirit-like melody, which occasionally dis- 
turbed the deep silence of the hour. Upon inguiring whence 
it proceeded, he told me it was from an ^olian harp which he 
had placed outside the casement. 

" I sometimes lie here far hours, in the moonlight," said he, 
** listening to the mournfui and unearthly strsdns which the 
wind awakens in passing over the strings of that instrament ; 
and much of the poetry which I value most has been composed 
linder its influence." 

^' How very beautiful !" cried I, for I had never before chanced 
to hear the instrument. "A poet may be well suffered to 
fancy that some spirit sweeps the strings, so unsubstantial and 
unlike all other music are the sounds which it sends forth." 

" If," Said Auriol, who was in the habit of suddenly starting 
from one subject to another, **it be true, as philosophers have 
conjectured, that the moon and the planets are inhabited worlds, 
how contemptible appears the pride of man, and how insignifi- 
cant the most extensive renown which human genius can 
achieve, when it is confined to one, and that not among the 
most considerable orbs ! This reflection, whenever my mind 
ponders upon it, depresses my spirits." 

"A little farther reflection would, I think," answered I, 
" cause your spirits to return to their level. If it were possi- 
ble for any human genius to extend his name among the fiery 
people of Jupiter, or the ghostly inhabitants of Saturn, you 
might lament that your fame was cooped up within the narrow 
limits of this earth. But as you know that to be impractieable, 
it is an error to think it not worth while to become as distin- 
guished as you can. A wise and a generous mind will make the 
most of life, by improving to the "highest perfection, of which 
they are susceptible, the faculties of which he finds himself 
possessed in his present State. If he accomplishes this object, 
what may not the sublime doctrine of immortality entitle him to 
expect, when the peried arrives for his advance to another de- 
gree of existence 1^ 

" If, as t believe," retumed the poet, " the highest happinest 
is the greatest knowledge, what a glorious prospect does the 
doctrine of immortality hold out to those who are intellectually 
gifted ! .1 have often thought that those who have astonished 
and delighted the world with their genius, are they who, in 
process of time, are destined to approach the nearest to the 
Deity, after passing throug^, perhaps, many successive and 
pr obationary stages of illuminaUon.'* 

"It is certaimy," I replied, "a gratifying, and, as far as 
eonjecture on this vast and complicated mystery can be termed 
probable, not an irrational notion/^ 
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Bfi the clouds were breaking np for departure, and there was 
every prospect of a fine nijsrht! At this crisis I obsenred 
Aurio] pause irresolutely^iand then look north, south, east, and 
west, to discover, if possible, in either quarter a cloud of hope ; 
but finding none, he slowly descended the hill. I qiückened 
my Step, that I might gain the cottage and retire to my bed- 
chamber before he returned, in order to guard against his being 
aware that I had watched him« 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Next jnoming, when we met at breakfast, Auriol appeared 
with a swollen nose, red eyes, and othar Symptoms of a severe 
cold. I asked him if he had been much gratified by the storm 
of the preceding night ? " I did not see much of it," answered 
he, ^' for it was almost overby the time I had reached the top of 
the hill." 

<^ But it appears you did not go out to no purpose, for I see 
that you have brought home a catarrh with you." 

*' Yes, that is the curse of a delicate Constitution." 

I perceived that he was rather inclined to be ferocious apon 
this subject, so I sufiered it to drop without letting off the.re- 
mainder of the few sarcasms I had prepared for him. 

After our meal was concluded, I requested that he would re- 
sume his narrative where he had left it off yesterday. He read- 
ily complied with my wish. 

" I did not," Said he, " suffer much from Miss Warburton's 
conduct, except for a short time the feeling of mortification and 
shame at having been made the dupe of an unfeeling and pro^ 
üigate woman. This emotion, however, was so strong, as to 
make me exceedingly anxious that Lady Skeffington should be 
aware how little my peace of mind was disturbä by her con- 
duct. This Information I had thought of communicating di- 
rectly to herseif; but 1 have told you my reason for subse- 
^iientry abandonin^ such an intention. On farther considera- 
tion, and after havm? studied several modes of woünding her 
vanity, I adopted a plan of conveying this fact to her ladyship, 
which was much more cutting than any direct intimation. I 
mingled suddenly in all the gaie^ of Üie place, set up for a 
man of gallantry, and used a promgate style of conversation. 
I addressed myself particularly to a few young ladies who had 
been intimate with Rosamond, and to them I took occasion to 
mention her name with levity and disrespectful indifference. 
When they asked me if I had not been surprised at hearing of 
her marriage, I answered that I was not, as I had always en- 
tertained a high opinion of her clevemess and tact, and had ao 
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doubt that she had employed those accomplishmentsto their 
füll extent, in order to entrap her noble and wealthy cousüu I 
observed, more^ver, that she had commenced her matrimonial . 
schemes under considerable advantages, as she had been prao- 
tising upon me previously for many months, during which she 
had displayed talents which had always amused, and some» 
times astonished me. All this, you may be sure, was reported 
with interest to Lady Skeffington by her dear friends.— Don't 
you think it was a capital artifice of mine V 

" Unquestionably it was. Had you ever an opportunity of 
ascertaining whether it had produeed the desired enect ?" 

*' Not e^actly," retumed Auriol ; " but it is impossible, I 
think, to doubt its efficacy. Conceive her vexation at finding 
that her conduct had not only failed to afflict me, but that I had 
all along seen through her manoeuvres, and now exposed them 
to ridicule ! I think I had a complete triumph over her." 

I did not suggestto my friend, that Lady Skeffington perhaps 
easily perceived bis policy ; that she detected the aisappointed 
lover under the novel and unaccustomed disguise of the rake ; 
and that bis satire was but the efiusion of rage, wounded pride, 
and vexation of spirit. 

Auriol proceeded with his narration. 

" I did not continue my aunt's guest longer, after Miss War- 
burton had quitted Hastings, than I thought was necessary to 
convince her that I did not leave the place on her account, not 
that her departure had deprived it of all interest for me. My 
aunt and I parted without emotion.^ She expressed no farther 
regret at my leaving her than courtesy required, and I was 
equally cold in my farewells ; yeti thou?h I was glad to (juit 
her house, I could not suppress.a pang, that my only survivmg 
relative was a kind of person for whom it was impossible to 
feel the least degree of attachment, i 

<^ During my stay at Hastings, I had seen much of the other 
sex, nor did the experience which I had acquired induce me to 
pursue my inquiries into female character. To say the truth, I do 
not think that this brauch of human nature is by any means a 
complicated one. As aitibition may be considered the chief pas- 
sion of man, though in a much 1 arger and more general proportion, 
is its contemptible corruption, vanity, the governing princinle 
of woman. Its Operations are so palpable in them, as to render 
unnecessary those fine and difficult analyses which are fre- 
quently necessary to trace the actione of men, through varioas 
processes and modifications, up to the simple motive. That 
the constitutions of many girls contain originally the germ» of 
those gentle and virtuous affections which are proper to their 
sex» I am willing to admit ; but they are early rooted out to 
make room for exotics, and are choked by the growth of those 
noxioas plants. Pride is substituled for love« dissimulatioii 
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[ fbr sincerity, and vanity, the only weed which is indigenous to 
the soll, is trained and watered until it arrives at maturity, and 

■ becomes the prolific parent of many vices. The prevailing Sys- 
tem of education "violently turns nature from its course, and has 
separated by an impassable barrier the original from the artifi- 
cial character of the sex. 

" When I left Hastings, I anticipated with delight the tran- 

?uil happiness to be found in a life of literary seclusion, which 
had resolved upon for the future. I travelled aboat for some 
time in search öf some spot bountifally furnished by Nature, 
where I could put my design into execution. At length, I dis- 
covered a remote place in the North of England, which seemed 
suited to my purpose. The country was beautiful, and the 
people were uncontaminated by intercourse with towns. I hired 
acomfortable and romantically situated cottage, which I stocked 
with books, and all the other implements of intellectual indus- 
try. Here, thought I, regardless of fashion, and Consulting 
only my own inclinations, I shall enjoy a rational and peaceful 
existence, exempt from the cares and vices of the wond. To 
my humble neighbours I shall endear myself, by my kind and 
unassuming demeanour, so that when I am summoned to ano- 
ther stage of existence, I shall enjoy the consoling rejQection, 
that I do not quit this life altogether unknown and unregretted. 
This philosophical State of mind was strengthened by the stu- 
dies to which I applied myself. Cicero and Livy, Virgil, Plu- 
tarch, and Horace, were the authors whose acquaintance I 
most cultivated ; but the two last-mentioned soon became my 
intimate friends. With what delight have I read (in the ex- 
quisite translation of the Langhornes,) the adventures of The- 
seus, in thbse remote times when truth and fable cannot be dis- 
entangled from eäch other ! With what yeneration the wisdom 
of Lycurgus and Solon, the valour of Camillus, the virtue of 
Publicola ! With what admiration the interchange of magna- 
nimities between King Pyrrhus and the incorruptible ambassa- 
dor Flaminius ! How often have I paused with Caesar on the 
banks of the Rubicon, and endeavoured to conceive the great 
thoughts and passions which agitated that mighty soul at such 
a crisis ! How have I been moved at the death of the unfortu- 
nate Pompey, whose ambition was greater than bis abilities ! 
But tears have gushed from my eyes when I came to the clos- 
ing scene of Marcus Brutus, the last inheritor of the virtue oif 
Cincinnatus, Valeiius, and the Gracchi — a pätriot too exalted 
for the age in which he lived. How have I, iii short, pored 
with delight over the masterly characters, the simple -and vivid 
descriptions, the touching pathos, and beautiM morality of 
this author ! Coeq^ual with Plutarch, in my esteem, was Ho- 
race. His charmmg philosophy, unlike the stern and com- 
fortless principles of the stoio, or the voluptuous doctrines, bor« 
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dering on vice, of the Epicurean, was composed of rational &nd 
practicable maxims, of morality and happiness. Who could 
fall to envy the picture which bis own example presents, in 
every part of his poems, of his own philoso^my illustrated 1 
From the perusal of Plutarch, I always rose a wiser and bet- 
ter ; from that of Horace, a more cheerful and bappier man. 

f' Here, also, I had ample opportunity of indulging my pas- 
sion for poetry. Tbe spirit and fervour with which laccompa- 
nied, and sometimes outstripped, the fancy of the poet, induced 
me to try whether the Muse would not vouchsafe me a smile if 
I courted her favour. My first essay considerably surpassed 
my expeetations ; I tried again, and was still more successful. 

"As soon as I entered the region of imagination, a crowd of 
beautiful ideas pressed upon me, eaoh eager, as it were, to be 
eznbodied in verse. Elated with my Performances, the notion 
Struck me, that I had only then discovered the talent which 
was given me to employ. I compared my feelings with those 
which were usually found in men of genius, and found, to my 
infinite satisfaction, that they closely resembled each other. 
ITie captiousness and melancholy, which were especially the 
characteristics of a poet, I possessed in an eminent degree, and 
thence I drew an additional ar?umentof tbe excellence of my g^ 
nius— an unphiloi^phical conclusion, it must be owned,but one 
which you will not perhaps deem so absurd, if you allow for 
my youth and sanguine temperament. The consideration of 
my youth was a farther encouragement ; 'fqr,' thought I, * if at 
twenty I can write so well, what may I not be able to accom- 
plish, when my abilities arrive at maturity !' Thus impressed 
with the conviction that Nature had destined me for a poet, I 
internally resolved to abandon all other studies, interests, pas- 
sions, and pleasures, and to devote my entire faculties to the 
Service of the Muse. Day after day, during some time, I wan- 
dered about, given up to visi^ns of future &me, and Qi divine 
poems yet unborn. 

" At length, I awoke to a sense of the unprofitableness of 
ws^ting my time in such dreams, and began sedulously to pre- 
pare myself for those achievements which 1 anticipated. For this 
purpose, I studied, night and day, the best authors, as you 
rightly judged from th« perusal of my book. I was not before 
aware, that 1 had imbibed their tone and style, to the prejudice 
of my'own originality. By overdoing what, if used m mode- 
ration, would have been highly usefuf, I have, infact, made my 




fully sensible of my 
before I again intrude myself upon the public notice. 

" I now approach a passage in my liie, which I always think 
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of with pain, although I cannot pass it over in this general ao 
count of myself which I am giving you. My only neighbour, 
within a Short distance, was an elderly ^entleman, who had a 
handsome seat about a mile from my residence. He was not a 
person congenial to me, being devoted to field-sports, and pos* 
sessing very scanty intellectual resources. When he had no- 
thing better to do, he would sometimes stroll into my cottage, 
to inflict his tediousness upon me ; but, I believe, he seldom 
went away much relieved ; for so deficient was I in mirthful or 
lively conversation, that Beizebub might as well have been 
expected to cast out a devil, as my Company to rid an idle man 
of his ennui, To me, Mr. Vernon's society was never agree* 
able, and occasionally offensive ; for, like all vulgar-minded men, 
who never consider, and are unable to perceive what are the 
tastes and feelings of others, he would amuse me with the dis- 
play of his wretched wit, upon my imaginative. character and 
solitary habits. 

*^ I had resided about three years in this solitary seclusion, 
when it was internipted by the only event which I would suf- 
fer to disturb it, namely, a friendship. The object of this re- 
gard was a nephew of Mr. Vernon's, a youth about sixteen 
years of age, when I first knew him. I was introduced to him 
by his uncle, with whom he had come to pass one of his vaca- 
tions. You will easily suppose, that it never occurred to me 
to cultivatc the acquaintance of a schoolboy, who was an ani— 
mal for which I had an especial distaste. I was therefore, at 
first, annoyed at his joining me whenever I casually met him 
in my rambles. These rencontres beceune so frequent, that I 
began to suspect they were designed. C urious to know what was 
his motive or object in seekin^ my Company, andhaving,inthe 
small experience which I had had of him, been rather strack 
by a precocity of intelligence, and a shrewd cleverness ; the 
next time I met him, I raised the conversation a few degrees 
aoüve the common-place, from which I had not hitherto depart- 
ed, in order to try whether he was really anything extraordi- 
nary or not. 

" To my surprise and pleasure, I found him quite up to my 
mark. Unlike those coxcombs who, before they have emerged 
from their nonage, have made up their minds upon every sub- 
ject, of morals, literature, and politics, young Vernon, though 
his observations were those of a very superior mind, expressed 
himself with a modesty and deference to my opinion^ which 
was very pleasing. • The result of this interview was a desire, 
on my part, to know more of him, and an invitation todine with 
me the next day, in order to improve our acquaintance. Young 
Vernon eagerly acceded to my request. 

"The day following, when we met, our Konversation tumed 
on literary matters, of which, young as he Was, he had made 
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himself competent to speak. His information, as yet, lay en- 
tirely among the belles lettres, and chiefly the woiks of üancy ; 
many of which, he of course discussed with the animation and 
lavish praise of a partisan, rather than the cold jiidgmeat of a 
discriminating and dispassionate critic. I listened to him with 
deUght, and before we parted, our reciprocal advances toWard 
friendship had made rapid progres8. 

"Thus commeneed the close intimacy to which Richardyer- 
non and I soon arrived. Every day we were together; we 
read Shakspeare, and Milton, and Collins. We ascended the 
hill (for there also I had a look-out,) at the close of day, to 
watch the glories of the setting sun; and, after loitering there, 
to gaze on the evening-star, we sauntered home under the twi- 
light, in a mood of mind which a worldling can neither con- 
ceive nor experience. I looked upon Richard as a promising 
pupil, who, if his fine dispositions were duly cukivated, might 
be matured into a counterpart of myself. I loved him, because 
he seemed to enter into my feelings, to sjrmpathize with my 
aspirations ; and above all, to be affected with a profound ad- 
miration of my genius. His openly expressed opinions of my 
merits, and anticipations of my future fame, were indeed almost 
as extravagant as those which existed, remote from every eye, 
in the inmost recesses of my soul. 

" Charmed with the deep and affectionate interest which he ' 
manifested in my welfare— that is, in my success as a poet, 
and the attachment to my person, which he professed and 
showed : I opened to him my whole heart ; I disclosed to that 
boy whatj I thought, I could never have done to any human be- 
ing, — all the secrets and weaknesses of my hypochondriacal 
nature. I told him, that I would fain hope we might in futare 
have the same pursnits, and continue to preserve the same in- 
clinations, but that I feared the world would possess irresisti- 
ble attractions for his lively and more enterprising character ; 
and that the impressions of his youth would pass away with it. 
He assured me, with many protestations, that he feit this 
change to be impossible ; that he feit his tastes and habits were 
too deeply rooted evec to be eradicated. He declared that the 
World was devoid of interest to him, and that he lodked forward 
with delight to the time when we miffht become inseparable 
companions as well as devoted friends. To poetry alone he 
determined to apply himself; and though he could not hope 
ever to approach my eicellence, yet perhaps, in the wake of my 
statelier vessel, might 

'■ his little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.* 

" When his retum to school separated us, I gave him many 
marks of my regard, among which was a splendid poetical h- 
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brary. He premised to spend the nextTacation with bis nncle, 
and sbed tws vben we parted. 

** Meanwbile, we kept iip a eonstant correspondence. When 
be Tetamed to Yorkshire the ensniing- sammer, (I shonld haye 
mentioned that he was heir-presumptive to his uncle, who was 
bis nearest surviving relative,) we were as much tögetber as 
before, and we seemed to be united in firiendship by still moTe 
indissoluble ties- I need not pause upon tbis period of ouf 
intercourse, because it was notbing more tban a continuation of 
the deligbtfnl habits wbich I have just before described. In 
the October foUowing, Richard was sent to Cambridge, and, 
by the liberality of his uncle, entered a fellow-coinmoner of 
THnity College. After taking his degree, he was to travel on 
the Continent, where I promised, at his eaniest desire, to ao- 
company him ; for indeed bis society had become so neeessaiy 
to my bappiness, that I could not maJce up my mind to part wiu 
it for two years. Besides, I was apprehensive that, if be lost 
sight of me for so long a time, aiid passed it among the novel 
and dissipating scenes of the world, he might retnm an altered 
man. 

" But tbese prospects were cnt ofiffrom my view by an event 
wbich came npon me with the blasting and astonnding efifect 
of a thunderboltt if one shonld strike yon on a sudden firom a 
serene summer sky. 

" Richard Vemon had been about two years at the University, 
and our intimacy was of nearly three years' Standing, when my 
first ill-fated werk, abont wbich I had been employed ever since 
the commencement of our acquaintance, was with trembling 
anxiety, yet sanguine .hope, committed to the press. Richard 
had watcned over the progress of my book with a deep interest 
scarcely inferior to my own ; and I regularly transmitted to him, 
or pnt into his hands, the produce of my weekly or daily labours. 
The alterations and corf^eetions wbich he would suggest I al- 
ways adopted ; and my hopes always rose when I heard my 
lines recited with his fine voice and exquisite feeling, or read 
the praises and rapturons comments which his letters contained. 

^ Immediately upon the publication of my book, I despatched 
a copy to my frieno, and received his congratulations by retom 
of post. He promised to keep a yigilant watch on the critical 
press, and send me every review which contained a notice of 
my work. But day after day, and week after week elapsed, 
yet my poems remained neglected. I now began to feel conai» 
derable misgivings, which I could not help imparting to my 
friend, who, in his replies, endeaYonred to stimnlate my flagging 
spirits, and to assure me that, if I had paüence to wait, my 
merits would soon be appreciated. At length, my Yolume was 
named in a few newsuapers and penodicals, but in tenns very 
difimnt from what I had antit^pated. 
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*' There was a weekly literary püblication which I always 
read, and which I had opened every Monday since the appear- 
ance of my book, tiemblmg with the hope of finding it the sub- 
jiect of an article. About two months after the publication qf 
my poems, when I had ceased to doubt the melancholy lact of 
their bein? a failure, while I was listlessly turning oyer a itew 
number joi this periodical, the blood suddenly rushed from my 
heart, as my eye feil upon a page which seemed to refer to me. 
I eagerly deyoured the context, and then ran over the article 
from beginning to end. It was not a review, but a satirical 
paper, purporting to be a sketch of a poet's study, where the 
eccentncities and absurdities of a silly verse-wnter were ex- 
posed to ridicule. I was eyidently the original of this Portrait, 
although there was much high colouring and some different 
features introduced, in order to give eflfect to the picture where 
the original was not sufficiently ridiculous for the satirist's 
purpose. Many of my peculiarities of character, and even tri- 
fling domestic habits, were introduced and placed in a ludicrous 
light. My book, with slight variations, was described, and its 
failure mentioned. None but a person whose acquaintance with 
me was of the most intimate kind could have written this paper. 
There was but one individual who stood in this relation to me. 
The article was signed with the. Initials, ' R. V.' " 

Here Auriol paused, and oould not proceed for a minute er 
two, so much was he agitated« 

" To attempt combating the irresistible inference arising from 
this circumstantial evidence, was impossible. I cannot describe 
to you my feelinga, Sydenham ; they were as if a sickness and 
paralysis had come upon me« I put my fipgers on my pulse, to 
ascertain whether I was not delirious ; for 1 could not believe 
that I was under the influenee of reality. As soon as I had re- 
covered some de^ee of self-possession, I seized my pen, and 
stfribbled a few mcoherent lines to Vemon, the substance of 
which was an inquiry whether he was the author of that paper 1 
I neither ate nor slept tili I received his answer, which came 
by return of posU I tore it open ; every part of two sheets which 
it enclosed was written over, but the first few lines satisfied me, 
for, without reading farther, I reiit the letter to atoms, and tram- 
pled them under my feet. He acknowledged himself to be the 
author. 

*^ I had considerable difficulty in opening my eyes to a füll 
^d clear view of the enormity of Vemon's eonduct; but when 
I did so, I was so transported with fury, that I feit impelled to 
revenge myself witk Che blood of the treacherous yillain. I 
had actually penned part of an insultlng and oprarobrious chal- 
len^e, when tne fit departed, and I Üirew the half-finished letter 
aside. Some days elapsed before my stormy passions returned 
to the -guidance of reason ; and then was tne time when Yer» 
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iion*8 horrible perfidyand ingratitade afflicted me with the most 
poiffnant anguish. To think that he whom I had indeed Iotc^ 
witn an affecüon suipassing the love of women» whose moral 
and intellectaal growth I had watched and cultivated with moie 
than pareotal caie, and on whose friendship I had firmly relied 
for eonsdiation amid whatever vexations and disappointments I 
mi^t meet with in the world—- that he should be the one to 
stnke his dagger into me, and to aim with an ingenuity of mar 
lice at the very nerve where the tortare of a woond would be 
most exquisite ! This reflection, as I brooded upon it, fiUed 
my heart with grief, which at length found yenl»in % rapture of 
tears. 

^* When this paroxysm was over, I was mnch leHeved, and 
feit myself well enough to sit down calml^ and serionsly to 
write my last letter to Vemon. It was wntten with sorrow, 
but free from the least anger. I told him that, as a Christian, 
I heartiiy forgaye the injury which he had done me ; and that, 
though we shoold be henceforth utter atrangers to each other, I 
wished him prosperity and happiness. 

^' A Short time aUer this event, the elder Mr. Vemon paid me 
a yisit. I informed him that all intercourse had ceased for ever 
between me and his nephew ; nor did I of course withhold firom 
him the cause of our Separation. The old man, though not 
very sensitive, was vividly Struck with the baseness of his ne- 
phew, who, he g^ve me to understand, had, from the commenoe- 
ment of our acquaintance, imposed upon me by every demon- 
stration of friendship, while he made me a fertile subject of his 
wit in the ^y society which he frequented. Was there ever 
such shocking baseness, such infernal hypocrisy 1 

'^ I have now given you the principal incidents of my life, 
and shall make little farther demand upon your patience. Ver- 
non sent me several letters, which I regularly retumed to him 
unopened; and once forced himself into my presence; but I 
spumed him away, for the very sigfat of him made me shudder. 
The sad destruction of my hopes, occasioned by the failnre of 
the book ; and the still greater calamity whh which I had been 
visited — ^these combined trials had so broken into my peace of 
mind, that, notwithstanding all my efforts, I found myself utter- 
ly unable to resume that tranquil and happy life which, pie- 
viously to these events, I had eujoyed. If I sought to escime 
from wretched realities into the regions of poetiy, I was onJy 
more forcibly reminded of the bitter disappointment whiob 1 
had snfiered. If I wandered to my favourite haunts» and went 
to the hill to look at the setting son, my spirits only sunk still 
deeper in despondency, for my thongfats reverted to the time 
when I had partaken of those pure and elevated pleamires with 
one whom 1 had fondly believed to be a sympathetic friend. 
The place itself— that once much-loved spot— where I had 
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passed six years, and purposed wearing out tiie remainder of 
my existence, now became odious tp me, and I resolyed upon 
abandoninff ,it immediately, and for ever. 

*< But wnere to direct my steps I knew not. To retom to the 
World was impossible ; for my retired habits had increased and 
confirmed my natural repugnance to, and unfitness for, general 
Society. To seek out some other solitary scene was my only 
alternative, and must be adopted, although it promised to amend 
mj condition but little. It was hard that the demon which is 
immical to human felicity, not content with the blow which he 
had formerly aimed at my peace, should have foUowed me to 
my remote seclusion, and have broken in upon that plan of sim- 
ple and innocent enjoymeht which I had endeavoured to form, 
exempt from the hazards to which the happiness of mankind is ■ 
ordinarily exposed. 

" Well : I need not teil you hQW I travelled about -a second 
time in search of some sequestered and beautiful spot, where I 
might endeavour to make the best of my mutUated happiness. 
At len^h, I fixed upon this place, where I have now resided 
upwards of two years, in tolerable tranquillity . The disappoin^ 
ment of my book I haye long since satisfactorily accounted for» 
and it no longer gives me pain;'but the other wound, nothing 
can keal. In general, my tife is tolerably tranquil ; but, to con- 
fess to you the truth, it is chiefly supported by the hopes of a 
work about which all my enersies are now employed. If that 
falls; I shall struggle nO farther. My health, which has al- 
ways been wretched, I have of late sensibly felt gjvjng^ way. 
but I hope it will last until next Spring, wheiyffiy MW^^l 
be comraitted to the press. f . T^ ^* v^ . 

" My tale, such as it is, I have now conclu«ffif ^d it only v 
repaains for me to thank you for Üie interest, )|f$ftt ^epst, pa- ^^\ 
tience, with which you have listened to it." \ , ". .; ' / ^ 

" Do you know what is become of Vemoni" ikqgfk^d I. ^ > 

*^ I have heard nothing of him since our sepaiatM? jj^ df). , 

I desire to hear his name mentioned ever again." >s^ >^ ^. ' .^'• 

" There appears to me," said I, " something so want^df^^^K; . . ^ 
cious in his behaviour to you, that I should like, for cunml^ ' ' ^^(^ 
ssJce^ to come in contact with the man, in order to ascertain, if ' " 
possible, what were his motives; and generally to examine a 
character so remärkably flagitious." 

Auriol made no reply, and I did not again advert to the sub- 
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